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Art. L— MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMED ANISM-* 

Mohammedanism is a great force in the world's life, and a 
marked phenomenon in history. Its founder is a problem for 
human ^tudy, and the working of his influence among men 
taxes the highest power of philosophers for an explanation. 
The attention it has excited among Christians has been singu- 
larly small, notwithstanding it offers itself as an unyielding 
barrier to the gospel they are bent on spreading over the 
earth. 

Many minda have confidently appealed jto Islamism as di- 
vesting the history of Christianity of every thing peculiar and 
forcible as a proof of its divine origin. Mohammed, it is said 
overturned the ancient and venerated religions of his country 
by the power of a new faith which has thriven and spread for 
centuries, and borne him from obscurity to the pinnacle of vcn- 

* (1.) Tbe Koeah ; commonly called the Alcoran of Mohammed ; Tmwla- 
ted into English immediately from the original Arabic ; with explanatoiy 
notes, taken from' the most approved commentators. To which is prefixed 
a Preliminary Discourse. BtGeorge Sale, Gent. A new edition, with 
a memoir of the translator, and with various readings and illustrative 
notes from Savary's version of the Koran. Philadelphia : John W. Moorei 
199 Cheenat street 1858. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 670. 

{%) Tbe Life aitd Religion op Mohammed ; ss contained in the Sheaah 
traditions of the Hyat-ul-Kulooh. Translated from the Persian. By Rev. 
James L, Merrick, eleven years missionary to the Persians, etc. Boston : 
Pbillipe, Sapopson & Co. 1850. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 48a 

(3.) Mahomet and his Successors. By Washington Irving. In two vol* 
ames. New York : George P. Patnam« 1651. 
1 
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eration* where millions bail bim as the last, greatest and best 
of God*s messengers to the world. And in doing this, it is 
said, he has revealed the working of forces adequate to ac- 
count for the ministry of Jesus of Nazareth. The reply usu- 
ally given to this allegation, that Mohammed used the sword 
and the promise of a voluptuous and sensual paradise as the 
instruments to spread his faith, is not generally satisfactory ; 
and, moreover, we deem it only a partial account of the mat- 
ter. There must have been something in this system sustain- 
ing important relations to the deep spiritual wants of the soul 
— something that seemejd to put men into contact with that di- 
vine element in whose conscious absence existence becomes 
dreary, and experience becomes a deep, dumb yearning or an 
agonizing outcry, or else its energies would have soon spent 
themselves. And he who would effectually grapple with this 
system, needs to apprehend its character, and learn the men- 
tal processes by which it has wdti upon the confidence of so 
many souls, that he may know how to remove it from the minds 
that hold it sacred. And now that the war in Southern Eu- 
rope is likely to bring these Mohammedan masses into contact 
with the commercial enterprise and religious institutions of 
Christendom, there is a high propriety in our seeking to under- 
stand the spirit of the people whose religious life the Church is 
commissioned to purify. 

We propose in the present article simply to present an out- 
line of Mohammedanism as a religious system, a succinct ac- 
count of its founder and prophet,^ and suggest a few things 
touching the question of its success in the world. If it shall 
serve to call attention to the subject, excite the inquiry of 
Christian critics and philosophers, and awaken a deeper inters 
est in behalf of the masses now controlled by the Moslem 
&ith, our object will be accomplished. 

Of the volumes whose titles are placed at the head of this 
article, it may be proper to say a word. The first is, of course, 
the Mohammedan Bible. But it is probably the best edition 
extant. It gives the various readings, in foot notes, wherever 
other translators have rendered passages in a different manner* 
It gives proof of great and patient labor in the author, and be 
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seems almost wholly free from partisan bias. Besides, there 
is a most copious and complete index ; extensive notes indicat- 
ing the probable times, places and circumstances connected 
with the giving of specific portions of the text as revelations, 
as well as developing the probable sources from which he drew 
his ideas and precepts ; and a most valuable preliminary dis- 
course of more than a hundred pages, giving a brief but com- 
prehensive account of Arabian life, and presenting an analysis 
of the Koran and of the Mohammedan religion. 

The second volume is a translation of the accounts of Mo- 
hammed, as held and given among the Moslems of Persia, and 
shows what sort of materials are found by authors who set 
themselves to write a rational history of oriental life. It is an 
inflated, hyperbolical, poetic, rhapsodizing piece of literature, 
written to glorify Mohammed, and scarcely ever coming down 
below the region of miracle. The career of Mohammed is 
made to appear very much like that of the chief heroes in the 
old Norse Mythology. It throws much light, however, on the 
oriental character, and is really fascinating. The abundant 
notes are very valuable. ~ 

The third volume is a plain, concise and well digested his- 
tory of the Prophet, and a view df his religion, in Irving's 
pleasant style ; and better adapted to the general reader than 
any work we have seen on the subject. 

Mohammed was bom at Mecca,* in Arabia, A. D. 569. 
Th6 tribe of Koreish, to which he belonged, was illustrious, 
both in its ancestry and its social distinction. His more imme- 
diate progenitors were the guardians of the Caaba, the great 
shrine of Arabian pilgrimage and worship — a prerogative at- 
taching only to the most eminent and honorable families, and 
which gave the holder the control of the sacred city. Of his 
parents, Abdallah and Amina, he was the only child.* The 
most marvellous prodigies are related by Moslem writers to 
have occiired in connection with his birth — of which there is 
no need to make mention here. Brought up in the family hav- 

* In writing proper names, we shall generally follow the commonly re- 
ceived English orthography ; as nearly every translator adopts an orthogra- 
phy of his own. 
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log the guardianship of the Caaba, he was continually acted 
on by the influence of the religious rites celebrated by the pil- 
grims constantly flocking to the city, and put in a position to 
gather up much of the floating knowledge which thus converg- 
ed at the shrine. The caravans, also, which made of Mecca 
a market, aided in supplying stimulus to the mind of the 
thoughtful child, and kept his active imagination busy. 

At the age of twelve years, he induced his uncle, Abu Ta- 
leb, who was an enterprising merchant, to allow him to ac* 
company his caravan on a trading expedition to Syria. The 
route lay through those regions which have been the source of 
many of the fables and traditions .which have so decidedly 
tinged the whole fields of Arabian literature, and it was the 
practice of the traders and attendants, during the repose of the 
caravans, to recall and recount those marvellous legends. 
These narratives the lad drank in eagerly, and, from the use 
he subsequently made of them, there can be but little doubt 
that they helped to give, at this early age, a decided bent to 
bis religious thought and purposes. The caravan at length 
halted beyond the Jordan, at a town once a city of the Le^ 
vites, but now inhabited by a community of Nestorian Chris- 
tians. A convent of monks having been established here, 
they entertained Abu Taleb and his nephew with great hospi- 
tality ; and one of the fraternity, surprised and gratified at 
Mohammed's intelligence and eagerness for knowledge, spent 
much time in religious conversation with the attentive and in- 
quisitive lad. This was doubtless the beginning of that course 
of study and thought which led to his large acquaintance with 
the Christian faith, and his strong opposition to idolatry, after- 
wards revealed. He returned to Mecca with his uncle, with 
a mind full of teeming fancies and half-formed purposes 
struggling for expression, and prophesying a significant life. 

A few years sufficed to launch Mohammed fully on the sea 
of commercial life. His large ability led to his early employ- 
ment as agent in caravan trading, and his observation and ex- 
perience rendered him familiar with Arabian life and character, 
and added constantly to his own influence and power. His 
abilities brought him into notice, and, at the age of twenty-five. 
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he was engaged as agent to conduct a caravan to Syriaf be- 
bnging to the widow of a wealthy merchant, whose name was 
Cadijah. He performed the service with so much skill and 
fidelity that she doubled his stipulated compensation, and con- 
tinued him in her service ; and, though forty years of age, her 
heart so warmed towards the youth that she offered herself to 
him as his wife— an ofier which was promptly accepted, and 
Mohammed rose at once to the position of a wealthy Meccan 
merchant. Placed thus above the necessity for active busi- 
ness, his mercantile ability soon suffered a decline ; and the 
energy displayed m trade ivas soon expended in the study of 
religious systems, and in the indulgence of solitary meditation 
and reveries. In his wife's cousin, Waraka, he also found a 
stimulant to his religious tendency. He is described as ** a 
man of speculative mind and inflexible fahh ; originally a Jew ; 
subsequently a Christian ; and withal a pretender to astrology. 
He is worthy of note as being the first on record to translate 
parts of the New and Old Testament into Arabic. From him 
Mohammed is supposed to have derived much of his informa- 
tion respecting those writings, and many of the traditions of 
the Mishnu and the Talmud, on which he draws so copiously 
in his Koran." All this must have operated to dissatisfy him 
with the idolatry of his country, and suggest an attempt at re- 
ligious reform. Gradually he became taciturn, '* absenting 
himself from society, and sought the solitude of a cavern on 
Mount Hora, about three leagues north of Mecca, where, in 
emulation of the Christian anchorites of the desert, he would 
remain days and nights together, engaged in prayer and medi- 
tation/' 

Such a life in such a man could not but produce striking ef- 
fects. He had fancies, dreams, visions, ecstacies and trances. 
His friends, and especially his wife, sought eagerly but vainly 
to learn the cause of his disquietude. He locked up the se- 
cret in his own bosom, and confided his plans, if plans he had 
at this tinae, to no one but himself. Thus he lived till he had 
attained his fortieth year. At this time he professes to have re- 
ceived a revelation from heaven — ^in connection with which 
many miracles were wrought-^containing the decrees of God 
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8 ICAHOMMED AND MOHAMBfEDANISM. [Jan. 

being satisfied himself with this allotment, a fresh revelation 
subsequently relieved him of Kis perplexities, inasmuch as it 
made him an exception to the law, on account of his prophet- 
ical character. The number of his wives was large — ^histo- 
rians do not agree in respect *to the real number. 

Some time subsequent to the death of Cadijah, there occurred, 
according to the Moslem historians, the visit of the prophet from 
Mecca to Jerusalem, and from thence to heaven. In this jour- 
ney the Angel Gabriel was his guide, who brought a white steed 
for the conveyance of the prophet, called Al Borak, or The 
Lightning. He represents that there were seven heavens, one 
above the other, the inhabitants of which generally united in do- 
ing him honor. All this occurred during one night. Some 
Moslem writers suppose Mohammed simply had a vision or 
dream of making such a journey, while others insist that it was 
a literal occurrence. Here he received many of the rules af^ 
terwards laid down in the Koran. After some hesitation, most 
of his followers appear to have swallowed the story, and found 
another proof in it of the divine commission borne by their 
leader. 

Persecuted and harassed at Mecca, Mohammed looked about 
for a new dwelling place where he might share the sympathy 
of the people. Such a place he at length found in Medina, a 
city nearly three hundred miles north of Mecca. Many of his 
disciples had preceded him there, and, in behalf of the people, 
a company of the citizens came to Mecca to invite the prophet 
to take up his residence with them. Mohammed required 
them to renounce idolatry, and identify their interests with his 
faith and his followers, promising them paradise as a reward. 
The terms were accepted, and he^ managed to steal away from 
the city by night, eluding the vigilance of his foes, and depart- 
ed for Medina. This is the famous Hegira^ which constitutes 
the- starting point in Moslem chronology. It was A* D. 622. 
Here he erected a mosque, in which he preached, and where 
his followers worshipped ; and here commenced his systema- 
tized operations ; so that after thirteen years of religious skir- 
mishing with his foes, he found himself enjoying the defence of 
a city, and sustained by a host of resolute spirits who had flock- 
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ed to Medina, and only waited bis bidding to retaliate upon 
tbeir enenaies.^ 

Mohammed's policy was soon decided and revealed. He 
possessed power ; why should be not use it for the punishment 
of idolators who were the foes of God, and for the propagation 
of that pure faith that alone offered salvation ? As was usually 
the eaae when circumstances called tor it, a new revelation de- 
cided the matter. God had appointed Mohammed the last of 
the prophets, the minister of justice, and given him the sword 
as the instrument for propagating the faith. Argument was at 
an end ; submission to the prophet's autho|;ity or death, was 
the only alternative to be presented to the infidels. Whoever 
fought was to be victorious, or, falling in the battle, was to be 
rewarded with paradise.* The announcement was hailed with 
ardor, and the work of plunder and invasion commenced upon 
the Koreisbite carayans, led by Mohammed in person. An 
army of Meccan warriors and allies sallied forth to attack the 
prophet, but was sorely defeated, though greatly superior in 
numbers to the opposing force. This signal triumph of Mo- 
bammed inspired his followers with the highest confidence, and 
struck terror into the hearts of his enemies. From this time 
forward, much of the propheVs history is written in blood. His 
plans grew broader, his expeditions were more ambitious and 
important, and by dint of skill, address, bravery, and authori- 
ty, nearly every movement added to his power. The battle of 
Ohod, however, was an exception, at which some of his bra- 
vest followers were slain, and the prophet himself barely es- 
caped with his life. At length he determined on rescuing the 
sacred city of Mecca from the hands of his foes, and making 
it the citadel of the new faith, as it had been the shrine of the 
old. An expedition was planned, and the army set forth ; but 
the inhabitants surrendered to the foe without a show of resist- 
ance. He at once purified the Caaba, and erected a Moslem 
shrine toward which every Moslem worshipper turns himself in 
prayer. His submissive foes were usually treated with lenity, 
and he ever forbore to enrich himself with the spoils of conquest. 



* The Koran. Ch&pters U, lU, XLVIl, LXI. 
2 
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Nearly every campaign added to the number of his wives, and 
his harem was not without its dissensions ; but he usually suc- 
ceeded in quieting the jealous members with fresh attentions, 
or a section newly revealed for the Koran. 

As the prophet advanced in years, he committed the imme- 
diate management of his expeditions to his ablest lieutenants, 
remaining himself at home. Age was stealiog upon him, and 
he finished his tours abroad from Medina by paying a farewell 
visit as a pilgrim to the city of Mecca. He accomplished the 
task, gave a new public exposition of his doctrines, bade his 
followers adhere to the faith, and turned his face toward his 
home with emotion and tears. His illness increased on his re- 
turn, vertigo and fits of epilepsy with which he had long been 
afflicted, came upon him, and he knew that his end approach- 
ed. The three parting commands given to his followers were 
these : — 

''1. Expel all idolaters from Arabia. 

2. Allow all proselytes equal privileges with yourselves. 

3. Devote yourselves incessantly to prayer." 

He required that all his slaves should be restored to freedom, 
and his money distributed among the poor, and soon after died 
quietly in the dwelling of AyeshS, the wife he had first es- 
poused after the death of Cadijah. His death took place on 
his sixty-third birth day, in the eleventh year of the Hegira, 
and the 632d year of the Christian Era. His body was inter-, 
redan a grave digged in the house of Ayesha, beneath the bed 
on which he had expired ; and the prophet of Arabia was no 
more. 

This brief sketch of Mohammed's life is condensed from 
the accounts contained in the three works whose titles are giv- 
en above. The legends and details are omitted. From the 
same sources we present a very brief summary of the doctrines 
and precepts which he taught, and which are held by his fol- 
bwers. These, of course, are found chiefly in the Koran, of 
which a few words may here be said. 

The Koran, as at present existing, is divided into one hun- 
dred and fourteen chapters of very unequal length, distinguish- 
ed by titles, the reason ibr which it is often extremely diflicult 
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to render. There are other divisions recognized among the Mos« 
lems, chiefly for convenience in their headings and worship. 
Each chapter,, except the ninth, opens wilh the formula, '*In 
the name of the most merciful God.'' £y those acquainted 
with the Arabic language, the Koran is said to be the stand* 
ard of purity , and elegance. This was alleged by Mohammed 
as the great standing miracle which ought to convince every 
unbeliever. The following brief paragraph very well express- 
es our view of the g^eral literary qualities of the book. It is 
Sale who speaks. 

*^ The style of the Koran is generally beautiful and fluent, es- 
pecially where it imitates the prophetic manner and scripture 
phrases. It is concise, and often obscure, adorned with bold 
figures after the eastern taste, enlivened with florid and sen- 
tentious expressions^ and, in many places, especially where the 
majesty and attributes of God are described, sublime and mag- 
nificent." 

We would add that the style is by no means always well 
sustained ; that the very great frequency with which the in- 
credulity of unbelievers is recognized and thrust at and cen- 
sured, and the pretensions of Mohammed solemnly and some- 
what passionately endorsed, reveals much of the human ele- 
ment in the speaker ; and that most of the sublime and im- 
pressive passages seem close copies of the Hebrew scriptures. 
Want of space alone prevents us from placing in juxtaposition 
several paragraphs from the Koran and from Isaiah and David. 
Method is very greatly wanting in the book as now existing. 
This is owing, probably, in some degree, to the fact that his 
revelations were propounded by piecemeal, according to ne- 
cessity ; that each item was generally taken down by his 
scribe on a scrap of parchment or leaf, and these were thrown 
promiscuously into a chest, and were not connected into a con- 
tinuous record till after the prophet's death ; and that many of 
these revelations were for some time preserved only in the 
memory of his followers. That the Koran was chiefly the 
work of Mohammed cannot be reasonably questioned ; though 
there are evidences of partnership and interpolation. Its lead- 
iAg idea is the unity of God and the authority of Mohammed ; 
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I 

and its evident object to unite the idolaters, Jews and Chris- 
tians in Arabia in one religious fratemity, of which be should 
be the human head and pontifil 

The Mohammedan Religion, which is termed IdoMf is di- 
vided into two parts ; — 1st. Iman^ which means/aith or theory f 
and 2d, Dinif which signi&es practice. The ^rst division. 
Faiths has six articles. 1st, faith in God ; 2d, in his angels ; 
3d, in his Koran ^ 4th, in his prophets ; 5th, in the resurrec- 
tion and final judgment ; 6th, in predestination. 

Faith in God. This denoted a recognition of his unity ; 
in contradistinction to the polytheism of idolaters and the trinity 
of Christians. 

Faith in Angels. This included the general doctrine of 
the existence of superior beings, as ministering spirits to men, 
and messengers of the Deity. There were supposed to be 
four Archangels — Gabriel, who writes down and announces 
the divine decrees ; Michael, who fights the battles of the faith ; 
Azrael, the angel of death ; and Israfil, who will sound the 
trumpet call^ to resurrection. There was a fifth, Azazil, who 
became proud and was banished to Eblis in despair. Two 
angels of an inferior rank keep watch over and around each 
mortal, one on the right hand and one on the left ; the first 
taking note of good actions, and the other of bad. There is 
another grade, partly human, called Gins or Geniii who haunt 
solitudes, and sometimes converse with men. 

Faith in ths Koran. It is taught that an immense tablet 
or book had existed from eternity in the seventh heaven, where 
all the decrees of God were written ; that items from this re- 
cord were brought down from time to time by Gabriel and re* 
vealed to Mohammed, and that they compose the Koran. 

Faith in the Prophets. The whole number of prophets 
commissioned is more than two hundred thousand ; only six, 
however, have been distinguished as the founders of new in- 
stitutions, viz : Adam, Noab, Abraham, Moses, Jesus and Mo- 
hammed. Each has a dignity above his predecessor. 

Faith in the Resurrection and Final Judgment. It 
is difficult to condense the Moslem beUef on these subjects in- 
to a small space. It is a strange mixture of the rational and 
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the absurd, the awful and the ridiculous. They say, when 
one is borne to the grave, t^i^o Examiners, in the form of black, 
livid angels, approach him, order him to sit upright, question 
him respecting his faith in God and Mohammed, etc. ; if his 
replies satisfy, they draw bis soul gently from his lips and 
leave his bodj'^ in peace ; if otherwise, they beat him on the 
temples with iron maces till he roars out with anguish, and hia 
soul is wrenched away by violence ; then they press the earth 
on the corpse, which is gnawed and stung till the resurrection 
by ninety*nine dragons with seven heads each. The souls of 
prophets go direct to paradise ; the souls of other believers 
are variously disposed about, according to their merit, till tbe 
resurrection. The souls of the unbelievers are thrown down 
bto a cavern below the seventh earth. 

The day of resurrection will be heralded by fearful signs, the 
last of which will be a blast from Izrafii's trumpet, shaking 
• the earth, and filling men's hearts with terror. At the second 
blast, all will die, save the chosen disciples of the prophet. 
Even Azrael, the angel of death, will give up the ghost. Af* 
ter forty days, or forty years, the third blast shall call the dead 
to judgment. Then the whole space between earth and heaven 
will be filled with dead bodies, and scattered members, hast- 
ening to joiir each other, and the trial will begin, lasting, ac- 
cording to the thirty-second chapter of the Koran^ a thousand 
years ; but according to the seventieth chapter, fifty thousand.* 
An immense balance, poised so that a mustard-seed will turn 
it, will be held by Gabriel, and each man's deeds will be put 
in the scales — the good in the one, and the bad in the other, 
and the sentence determined by the preponderance of either 
scale. After this, comes the ordeal of the bridge. Each be- 
ing will follow Mohammed across the bridge Al Serat, as fine 
as a scimetar's edge, which spans the gulf of Jehennan, or 
HelL Infidels and unfaithful ones will grope along it dark- 
ling, and fall into the abyssy but the faithful will pass overswiftly 
and safely. Jehennan has seven degrees, and is invested with 
every conceivable horror. Between Jehennan and paradise 

* SiQularcoDftnidictioiit axe found here and there in the Koran. 
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is a kind of purgatory, for those who are not deserving of eith- 
er extreme of award. 

Then comes the description of heaven, or M Jannat, The 
Garden. At the entrance is a lake of crystal and fragrant wa- 
ter ; the soil is of the finest flqur ; there are trees loaded with 
fruit which drops down to the believer at his wish, and the 
, great golden-trunked tree, TabUf so large that a fleet horse 
. would require a hundred years to cross its shade ; there will 
be bright beings clothed in shining garments ; ravishing mu- 
sic ; soft toned bells jingling in the tree-boughs ; and, in addi- 
tion to the wives had on earth, each male believer, (for the 
Moslem faith knows nothing of woman's equality,) will be at- 
tended by seventy-two Houris, resplendent and perpetually 
youthful females, named from the large, brilliant, black eyes 
which are a chief and uniform characteristic. 

Faith in Predestination. The decrees of God are ab- 
solute, and embrace every event, having been written out on 
the eternal tablet before creation began. The revelation of 
this item took place directly after the disastrous battle of 
Ohod, when many of the prophet's followers were in despair- 
It answered its purpose ; for if they could not die before the 
appointed time even in battle, nor live beyond it at home, the 
soldiers would fight without an emotion of fear, and with a 
confidence that God would make his chosen prophet triumph. 

Of Practice there are four articles. 1st, Prayer ; 2d, Alms ; 
3d, Fasting; 4th, Pilgrimage. 

OpTrayer. Ablution must precede prayer, as purity of 
body is regarded as emblematic and promotive of purity of 
soul. It is stated that Mohammed received directions from 
God, during his visit to Heaven, to institute fifty prayers per 
day for his followers ; but on his journey back he met with 
Moses, who urged him to return and seek an abatement of the 
number, as the tax was too onerous. This was done j and af- 
ter refJeated solicitations the number was reduced to five. 
These prayers are ofiered with the face turned toward Mecca, io 
the absence of all sumptuous apparel, and away from the as- 
sociation of women. On Friday, which is the Moslem sab- 
bath, the religious services are somewhat varied and increased* 
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Op Alms. Gifts of charily are of two kinds, the legal and 
the voluntary. The first are definitely prescribed in form and 
amount* like the tithes of the Jews ; the second are controlled 
by the disposition of the disciple. 

Of Fasting. The season of fasting lasts during a month, 
each year ; and the abstinence required is not without severity 
and difficulty. Both these last items seem to have had a Jew- 
ish origin. 

Of Pilgrimage. This duty is fulfilled by making one visit 
to Mecca during life, and attending to the rites and ceremonies 
connected with worship at the Mohammedan shrine. This 
service may be performed by proxy ; and in case of feeble- 
ness or poverty is remitted. These are the elements of the 
Mobaoimedan religion ; and he who reveals them in the larg- 
est measure, has the promise of a superior seat in the paradise 
ofiered only to the faithful. The systematic arrangement of 
these items was effected by other and later hand^ but the sys- 
tem itself, in its main elements, is doubtless the work of him' 
whose name it has Wne for twelve hundred years. - 

What estimate u to be put an Mohammed ? Was he a man of 
original and striking genius, or does his success owe itself to 
circumstances which bore him up to his peculiar eminence ? 
Was he an earnest and sincere toiler in the cause of human 
good, or simply a reckless and ambitious aspirant for power 
and gain and notoriety ? Bid he really deem himself com- 
missioned of God to reform the religious faith of his country ; 
or, seeing the superstitious tendencies of his people, did he 
blasphemously assume the prophetic tone and authority to win 
homage and successfully play the tyrant ? Was he a[true man 
in purpose, or a deliberate and scheming impostor ? Does be 
claim sympathy in his errors and pity in his misfortunes, or de- 
serve execration for the baseness of heart which was too in- 
veterate for obvious errors and severe misfortunes to cure 1 
These are questions not easy to answer, and cur replies to 
them may give neither justice to Mohammed nor satisfaction to 
oar readers. There is no room for a full discussion of them 
here, yet a few brief suggestions may be ventured on. 

In respect to his mental eminencCi relatively considered, wq 
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see nothing that makes him appear a prodigy or a distinguish- 
ed child of genius. He was observing, prudent, inquisitive 
and thoughtful. But his movements betray no very striking 
breadth of view, and his writings reveal no depths of philo- 
sophical thought. A large part of his power lay in his great 
executive energy. His force of will was immense, and the 
tenacity with which be held to a purpose was only equalled by 
the decisive movement with which he executed it. He was 
notjhasly, b^t cautiou s ; he knew his ground before he advan- 
ced upon it ; of rash precipitation he was seldom or never 
guilty ; but when he had decided on a step there was no irre- 
solution ; all his being concentrated itself to give momemtum 
to his advatice. It was this, in no small degree, that carried 
him forward to bis' successes, that made his adherents to trust 
and venerate, and bis enemies to tremble before him. Such 
men have often the credit of prophetic foresight, when they 
only possess superiority of will. It is plain that his plans were 
narrow, and that their several features were suggested by his 
changing circumstances and pressing necessities. His revela- 
^tions enjoining one line of policy, were not unfrequently an- 
nulled by other revelations prescribing a different law. For 
the first ten years of bis mission, he seemed in constant per- 
plexity respecting his course of procedure, and only his inflex- 
ble purpose saved him from silence or recantation. In latter 
life his views gathered breadth and his policy grew sagacious ; 
for, added to time as a strengthener of the intellect, was that 
intensely thoughtful, active and responsible life, which in its 
influence on the human spirit, is akin to inspiration. Power is 
gathered in the very process which expends it. 

The appeal made to the Koran by Mohammed, and by his 
followers, as a proof of superhuman intelligence and ability, 
may be disposed of without conceding anything beyond what 
has been acknowledged above. The fuller consideration of 
that allegation belongs to a future paragraph ; it will be suffi- 
cient now to say that comparatively a small portion of that 
book is really original ; and what is so, does not, of necessity, 
denote the highest order of mind ; and an adequate cause is 
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found in the religious state and pressing circumstances which 
gave character to his developments. 

Behind and underneath his intellect, as a support and an 
impulse, lay an active, efficient and susceptible religious sen- 
sibility. The element of marvelousness was prominent with- 
in him. The outward world spoke to him chiefly of the spir- 
itual forces that had given it form, and still controlled its phe- 
nomena. His spirit felt the pressure of the Infinite, and strug- 
gled up to find a Divine Personality. The stars and the altar 
fires at Mecca flamed on his eye, only as the faint emanations 
of that glor3% yet hidden, but sought after with the soul's full 
strength. The vast desert solitudes never oppressed him with 
loneliness, but kept him in constant waiting for the one great 
voice which he felt must sometime speak to him and quell 
his great anxieties. Imagination was busy, and faith was strong. 
Yearning for divine communion, he sought heaven's audience- 
chamber, and, in his intense listening, his inner ear became 
morbid in its action, till his own strong fancies seemed tongued 
by the infinite oracle. Meditation and prayer fed this sensi- 
bility till it became the regal element of his nature, — now rous- 
ing him to a mighty effort to establish the authority of his new, 
heaven-taught faith, and then lifting him above the influence of 
all mere worldly aims and fears. 

Such a strong and excited religious sensibility is an ele- 
ment of great power. Under its influence men seem to be 
different beings, both to themselves and other?. Speech, 
manner, life, — all are changed. The old motives employed 
with success to control them, are now powerless instruments. 
Timid and hesitating before, they speak now with assurance 
and authority ; and freely assume responsibility before which 
they would once have shrunk with trembling. Their tone is 
sonorous and ringing with confidence, and their movements as 
decisive and defiant as superior wisdom only could justify, and 
reckless hardihood illustrate. In this state, even modest and 
shrinking women put off* the peculiar softness and delicacy of 
their sex, and seek to cut their way through life by the aid of 
masculine force, taking for their model the warlike and proph- 
esying Deborah, or the avenging JaeL And| under the stim- 

3 
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Iu8 of this force and fervor, the intellect works with a new in* 
tensity. The lieat of feeling gives Bame and flash to the thought. 
The swifter beating of the heart charges the brain with added 
vital force. The strong religious emotion will create a corres- 
ponding intellectual formula to symbolize it. To be sure, an 
intellect, thus controlled, will work spasmodically and in de- 
fiance of its own natural laws ; but it will, nevertheless, re- 
veal high and unusual power. An insane man cannot be trust- 
ed to do regularly what he has easily done in bis sauity, yet in 
a momentary spasm or the excitement of a day, he may ac- 
complish what had been otherwise impossible. Peter the Her- 
mit was a man of no great mental calibre ; but under the zeal 
and impulse of his fancied commission to pluck Jerusalem from 
infidel hands, his harangues contained passages which it would 
have puzzled a master of oratory to improve. Mohammed's 
inherent and manifested power is largely accounted for by the 
fact that this religious element was constitutionally strong and 
prominent, and circumstances roused it to some of the highest 
forms of its working. Besides this, those many years of re- 
ligious study, during which the prevalent religious systems were 
passing under review, and analyzed in his protracted periods 
of solitary reflection, were powerful aids to spiritual discipline. 
And it must be remembered that the only sphere in which it is 
claimed that this high wisdom was revealed, is the sphere of 
religion. Forty years of intense practical study in one depart- 
ment, should result in some marked efficiency, especially when 
that sphere is the one to which the genius of the occupant is 
particularly fitted. 

This view has paved the way to the inquiry, how far Moham- 
med was influenced by a sincere belief that he was the com- 
missioned prophet of God, and by an honest and commenda- 
ble zeal for the good of religion. On this point our views must 
be briefly stated. 

1. The idolatry and the metaphysical Christianity prevailing 
about him, undoubtedly failed to satisfy either the understand- 
ing or the heart of Mohammed. He wanted a personal God, 
whom he could bring home as a reality to his consciousnessy 
ia whose sympathy his yearning spirit could find satisfaction, 
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a&d whose clear annoancements should take control of the life , 
and cement the energy of his misguided and distracted coun- 
trymen. The religious about him seemed capable of doing 
neither of these things ; and so he could not be satisfied with 
these, nor live in the absence of a substitute, if these were dis* 
placed. 

2. He found abundant evidence of the fact that God had 
interposed at certain periods of human history, to deliver men 
from their gross errors and sensual habits of soul ; and that he 
bad employed human instruments chiefly to bear them the in- 
spiring truth. (Christ's divinity he rejected aS a fiction.) 
Moreover, he saw that these prophets had been humble, but 
yearning men, who mourned over the evils about them, and, 
for a time, only prayed for deliverance, till, by and by, God 
came near and gave them the prophet's commission. And 
when he had nursed the secret fire until he felt that it must 
find vent or consume him, and no one else seemed coming for- 
ward to do the needful work of religious reform, the thought 
might naturally enough steal upon his mind that this awful and 
glorious mission was his own. The thought would add to the 
intensity of his feelings, and the feeling impress and give real- 
ity to the thought, and both together produce that excited state* 
of mind which gave imagination the control of the senses, and 
made him believe himself regularly consecrated, by Gabriel's 
message, to the prophetic function. 

3. The satisfaction afforded to his mind by the doctrine of 
the divine unity, which was the cardinal sentiment in hl^ new 
system, the confirmation which that sentiment had received in 
his vision, the joy felt in view of the fact that God had under- 
taken the work of his nation's redemption, were all adapted to 
satisfy bis own mind that his appointment was no delusion, but 
a reality. And, especially, did the prompt reception of his 
story by Cadijah and Waraka, become a strong testimony to 
himself that he had not been deceived. Why should he doubt 
his credentials, when God }fad made them so clear to the eyes 
of others? He hugged the phantom closer to his bosom, re- 
fusing to let it go, till the very constancy of its presence invest- 
ted it with all the elements of reality. Mohammed bad be- 
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coqie a sincere enthusiast ; yet so sincere that be was, in con- 
sequence, saved from much of the rashness and recklessness 
which this character so frequently displays. 

It is impossible to account satisfactorily for his proceedings 
at this period, on the hypothesis that he was playing an ambi- 
tious game, whose stake was either temporary or lasting dis- 
tinction. His movements at this time show no large, deep and 
skillful plans. Indeed, he seems to have no plans reaching be- 
yond the passing day, or the rising emergency. His course 
is vacillating, his mind obviously^ perplexed. He fails just 
where he lobked (or success, and gathers up strength and hope 
while hanging his head under a fancied defect. He is irreso- 
lute, save in one thing, — and that one thing is to adhere to bis 
new faith and hold to his high commission. In that position 
he stands firm against the world. His uncle, Abu Taleb, 
once went to him, while his followers were but a handful, and 
informed him of a conspiracy against his life ; and assured hitn 
that he would certainly be killed if he persisted in his war a- 
gainst idolatry and idolaters. "Oh my uncle !" exclaimed Mo- 
hammed, "though they should array the sun against me on my 
right hand, and the moon on my left, yet, until God should 
command me, or should take me hence, I would not depart 
from my purpose." This does not seem simple stubbornness ; 
it is the natural language of religious enthusiasm. Besides, 
one can find no adequate inducement for him to carry on this 
fierce war for selfish ends. The issue of the contest he had 
not the wisdom to foresee, and he was not so vain as to be- 
lieve he had the infiuence to reach the result he at length at- 
tained. Money and distinction he had already ; his position 
he soon saw was to jeopardize and lose both. He was strong- 
ly prone to quiet contemplation and solitary study, and he had 
indulged the tendency till friendship could no longer keep him 
away from his favorite haunts. To take the place of a reli- 
gious reformer was to adopt a life* whose days began and end- 
ed with bugle peals, and whose nights saw him bivouacked 
among the tents of soldiery, starting up ever and anon at the 
challenge of a sentinel, or the rattle of the alaim-drum. The 
religious distinction connected with the guardianship of the 
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Caaba, was already the possession of his family; to make war 
on the faith of his fathers was to brand himself as a heretic, 
and invite from violent hands the penalties of blasphemy. It 
is rationally incredible that Mohammed should have begun his 
career by becoming a religious demagogue. The simplicity 
of his manners, the purity of his practical precepts, the abne- 
gation of self, connected with the earlier years of his prophetic 
career, all look in some other direction to find themselves ex- 
plained. 

4. But his influence grew, his adherents multiplied, the means 
of tearing down idolatry by violence, and of punishing his foes 
for the!;* persecution, came into his hands. Gradually he lost 
his meekness, his simplicity of spirit, his placid faith ; and the 
beat of passion and the desire for revenge doubtless did much, 
perhaps most, to purchase that new revelation which unsheath- 
ed the sword for the triumph of Islamism. Little by little, as his 
power became greater, bis plans grew broad, and his heart am- 
bitious. The character of his revelations was changed. They 
were employed to sanctify his questionable procedure, to lash 
his insubordinate followers into submission, and stimulate the 
selfish zeal of his soldiery. Empire and distinction were with- 
in his reach, and he stretched tbrth an eager hand to grasp it, 
even when its acquisition required him to walk over the very 
precepts of moderation and love which, in earlier years, he had 
borrowed from the New Testament, and pretended had been 
handed down to him from heaven. Yet so deep had the im- 
pressions of his earlier years become, so strong had the reli- 
gious element waxed under the culture he had given it, that it 
comes out here and there, all through his career, as sponta- 
neously as a stream from its fountain ; — sometimes, indeed, 
tinged with the earthy elements through which it flowed, but 
now and then appearing with a clearness somewhat suggesting 
the living well of which Jesus talked at Sychar. The reli- 
gious element was still strong, but bent awry ; still active, but 
often springing to its task at the call of an earthly voice, or for 
the attainment of earthly ends. Strangely as he must have been 
conscious of xibusing the prophetic function, yet the conviction 
probably remained with him to the last, that Gabriel had vis- 
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* ited bim at the cave, and God had given him a mission which 
he was yet accomplishing. If this be called a contradictioD, 
(and to our cooler temperament and calmer eye it seems vast- 
ly like one,) we have only to reply that contradictions are by 
no means so very rare things in human character* They as 
often illustrate the rule as prove it by an exception. 

We did mean to write briefly ; and yet the most prominent 
topic of discussion — the causes of the prevalence and perpe^ 
tuily of the Mohammedan faith — is j'^et untouched. The 
length of this article is such, that there is presented only the 
alternative of leaving the main question unconsidered, or post- 
poning its consideration to a future number of the Quarterly. 
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Art. IL— relative PROGRESS OF METHODISTS 

AND FREEWILL BAPTISTS. 

The first Methodist class in America was formed in 1776^ 
and the first Freewill Baptist church was organized in 1780. 
The Methodists in the United States and Canada numbered 
some over one million two hundred and ninety-two thousand 
in 1852, and there has been a large increase since that tin»e. 
The present number of Freewill baptists is forty-nine thous- 
and eight hundred and nine. As the numbers of the Metho- 
dists in this country and Canada are vastly superior to those 
of the Freewill Baptists, the later sect commencing only four-' 
teen years later than the former, it may be worth while to note 
some of the causes of the difference in the numerical strength 
of the two denominations. 

The diilerence in the standing and acquirements of the 
founders of the two connexions may Jbe first named. Wesley 
.^' was a presbyter in the church of England, and a fellow ofOx- 
,/ ford University, one of the most celebrated seats of classical 
learning in England. His connection with that University, 
and being an officer in the English Church, were of great ad- 
vantage to him, and gave him a popularity and influence he 
never could have had without such connections. Randall, on 
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the Other hand, was a sail-maker, and his literary privileges v^-^>f" 
consisted only of a little instruction that he received in the tW ^*^y 
common schools of this country about one hundred years ago ^ da^l 
— ^though by dint of his own persevering efforts, he acqpiired ^ 

what was then considered a fair mercantile education. It is 
easily seen that the standing and position of Wesley would 
give him access to large numbers of scholars and men of 
wealth, as well as the poor and unlearned. Randall, on the 
contrary, being illiterate, and a day laborer, could seldom ob- 
tain followers among the educated and wealthy, and his labors 
were mostly performed among the illiterate and poor, who 
were his principal ad herents.* Wesley was also one of the 
greatest religious disciplinarians of his times ; and, hence, his 
church polity was eminently calculated to promote the exten- 
sion and stability of Methodism. As a preacher, his eloquence 
was not equal to Whitfield's ; but he greatly excelled his elo- 
quent cotemporary as a church legislator. Hence, the connec- 
tion which he founded has spread itself over a large portion of 
the globe, while that formed by Whitfield has always been 
Mnall, owing, in a considerable degree, to the far less efficient 
church polity, established by its founder. Randall, as a dis- 
ciplinarian, was much more like Whitfield than Wesley ; and, 
hence, bis church polity was much less effective. It is true 
that as Wesley lived in England, his superiority over Randall 
in the points named, as well as others that might be mention-* 
edy has only an indirect bearing on this subject ; but its indi- ^ y-> 
rectness by no means makes it an unimportant matter. ^ ' . '] ' ' 

In the localities where the two denominations originated, the ^^^^^^ ^ 
Methodists had greatly the advantage of \iie Freewill Baptists." ',. -^ ^' 
The former took their rise in the city of New York, while the ^ >, ,^ 
latter sprang up in New Durham. In England the Methodists 
commenced their denominational existence in the city of Lon- 
don, and in this country a large and flourishing city, centrally 
located, was the birth place of the American Methodist con- 
nection. Being thus situated, they had far greater facilities 
^ - ^— ^-^^ 

* Wesley gave his time wholly to the ministry, while much of RandalPd 
Wu spent in obtaining a support for himself and family. 
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for increasing their numbers than they could have h&d in are- 
mote and obscure country place. The 6rst Christian church 
was organized in the metropolis of Palestine, and not many 
yeari subsequently one was gathered in the citj' of Rome, 
which was then the emporium of the world. Churches were 
early planted in other large and important cities, and it seems 
' '^ ' that the Apostles went first into such places, whence they ex- 
; f ■ <r^ ^ tended their influence tolhe villages and country. They took 
'* " '*J^^ this course, no doubt, because they could win more souls to 
'j'^'^^'^p Christ by it than they could to commence their labors in pla- 
/f/^ •* ^." ces of no note ; and in this respect the Methodists wisely fol- 
lowed their example. 

The Freewill Baptists took a course which was directly op- 
posite to that just named. Their first church was organized in 
a remote and obscure country place, which was then almost a 
wilderness ; and instead of making their way directly to cities 
and large villages, they seem to have avoided them almpst as 
perseveringly as if it had been an established rule of their 
preachers to labor wholly in the country. In this way much 
good was done in destitute places, though comparatively little 
was accomplished in a way to increase the numbers of the 
' , . denomination, and infuse into it the elements of vitality and 

/'>^ ?^^''gy necessary for its rapid and extensive spread. In con- 
'v / -. 5 "sequence of this policy, there are but few Freewill Baptist 
churches in the cities, and twenty years ago the number was 
probably less than half a dozen. Had the denomination had 
its existence in a city, and planted its first churches in the 
neighboring cities, and thence gone into the country, the in- 
crease would have been much more rapid ^ as in that early 
day many would have joined it who united with other orders. 
Farther ; large numbers would have remained in the Freewill 
Baptist community who have joined other churches on going 
into cities, because there were no churches of their own for 
them to join. The advantages of the Methodists over the 
Freewill Baptists, on account of their city origin, and having 
so many churches in the cities, cannot easily be estimated. 

The Methodists in this country originated from a similar 
connection in England, which had existed thirty-seven years, 
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and had become quite numerous and strong when the first class 
was formed in America* A colony, aided by the reputation, 
sympathy, and counsel of the father land, is in a much better 
condition to become prosperous, than the same number of per- 
sons could be were they compelled to depend wholly on their 
Own resources while struggling to establish themselves, -and in- 
crease their numbers and strength. The American Methodists 
had the benefit of the reputation, sympathy, and experience of 
their English brethren to aid them in the commencement of 
their denominational efforts, and well did they profit by such 
great advantages. The energy, zeal, and perseverance of their 
British ancestors, imbibed by the new sect in America, were 
well calculated to gain converts. Every thing almost depends 
upon giving an enterprise a prober d irecti on at its outset, and 
this advantage was enjoyed by the Episcopal Methodists here. \ 
No such favorable circumstances attended the commencement 
of the existence of the Freewill Baptists. They took their 
denominational model from no other sect, nor had they the syno- 
pathy and patronage of any order. Their founder and his co- 
temporaries were not disciplinarians, nor scholars, nor men of 
great intellect as was Wesley, and it required much labor and 
lime to complete the present excellent polity of the connexion. 
If, like the Methodists, the Freewill Baptists had sprung from 
a strong, well organized and large body of laborious Christians 
in England, that circumstance alone would have made their ^ 
number some thousands more than they are at the present time. 

The Methodists adopted, at their commencement, a financial fv' 
system far superior to that of the Freewill Baptists. Piety, 
zeal, and a sacrificing spirit for the good of the cause of reli- 
gion, are all very necessary to give eflSciency to endeavors to 
spread the gospel and promote the interests of a denomination; 
but all these important qualities will in a great degree fail to 
effect the objects sought to be accomplished, if pecuniary means 
are not freely furnished to accompany them. Patriotism and 
national pride, without finances, can no more sustain and strength- 
en a Government, than sectarian pride, ardent devotion, and 
deep piety can, without money, build up a religious denomi- 
nation. The Methodists understood this subject well at the 
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outset, and laid tbeir plans in accordance with their convictions 
of the importance of adopting efficient financial measures. — 
Hence, Methodism has always enjoined on all its members to 
contribute freely for the support of the cause. The people 
have been taught that the gold and silver are the Lord^s, and 
have been urged to give, freely to give, for the extension of bis 
cause. In their efiforts to raise money, the ministers come to 
their hearers with a boldness and confidence which indicate 
that they feel they have a claim upon them which will be read- 
ily responded to. They urge all to give as earnestly as though 
money were the chief means of supporting and increasing Meth- 
odism, and God had sent them to ask donations for that object. 
The good that the money will do and the blessing the donors 
will receive, are dwelt upon with an earnestness that cannot 
fail to be effectual. 

Till within a few years, a course directly the reverse of this 
was pursued by the Freewill Baptist ministers. Oppressed as 
the people were at the commencement of the connexion with 
what was then called the hireling system, which compelled 
them to pay burdensome taxes to support ministers of ** the 
standing order," Freewill Baptist preachers cried loudly 
against the injustice of supporting ministers in such a way. 
The support of the ministry, it was urged, should be a volun- 
*tary act. This was so much insisted on, without urging the 
duty of aflbrding a sure support in the voluntary way, that the 
impression soon became general that God would sustain those 
he called to preach, by moving the hearts of their hearers to 
minister to their necessities. Money to support the cause was 
scarcely asked for either in public or of individuals. The 
ministers were very zealous, pious, and sacrificing men, who 
ardently Joved the cause of God, and suffered and labored 
hard for its proaK)tion ; but they unintentially and unknowing- 
ly committed the alnoost ruinous error of influencing their bear- 
ers to be governed by feelings rather than principle in relation 
to contributing for the support of the cause of religion. 

Randall introduced into the church in New Durham the 

plan of having every member give according to what he pos- 

^ sessed, for religious purposes ; and had his plan, somewhat 
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modified, been generally adopted and carried out by the 
churches, it would have resulted in much good to the denom- 
ination, and greatly increased the numbers. For some cause, 
his wise.system was soon abandoned, and all were left to give 
or not as they pleased. The sad result was an occasional giv- 
ing of mere trifling sums for the Lord's treasury, and that only 
when the feelings of a few individuals impelled them to do so. 
When it was felt that this evil must be remedied, or the de- 
nomination must become extinct, fear of oflTending their hear- 
ers made the ministers tame and hesitatipg while asking 
money to aid them in the work of extending the doctrines of 
the cross. They seemed to engage in the work as reluctantly 
aad timidly as though they were engaged in something of very 
questionable propriety, and ought rather to apologize for mak- 
ing the efibrt, than to be bold, confident, and energetic in urg- 
ing their claims. In churches and congregations wher^ other 
ministers would have collected large sums, but little was done 
by the Freewill Baptists. This state of things sadly crippled 
them in their efforts to enlarge their borders, and well nigh ru* 
ined their cause. 

The financial course of the Methodists was happily of an 
opposite tendency, which has saved them from the almost ru- 
inous embarrassments of the Freewill Baptists, and contributed 
in a'great degree to give them their present numbers, strength, 
and prosperity. From the commencement of Methodism in 
this country, regular support was required for all the preachers 
in the travelling connection, though in some cases the people 
did not comply with the rules of the discipline in this matter ; 
still this beneficial arrangement was so far carried out that 
most of the ministers felt secure against want and privation, 
knowing tliat they were entitled to a competent support. This 
wise and necessary provision for ministerial support was omit- 
ted in the organization of the Freewill Baptist connexion, and 
up 10 this time there is a lack of supplying the wants of many 
of the ministers. Hence, many who were brought up Free- 
will Baptists, and converted among them, and in many instan- 
ces were licensed or ordained by them, being unwilling to 
depend on a precarious support, have joined the Methodists or 
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some other denomination, where their sustenance is secured. 
It is much honor to the preachers who, though sorely tried, 
were so much attached to their denomination and principles, 
that they stood by them, when, by uniting with otl^er sects, 
they might have been spared many anxieties respecting their 
support. But firmness and integrity could not always compete 
with the assurance of sustenance given to Methodist ministers, 
and hence the superior inducements in this respect held out by 
Methodists, iurnished them with preachers much more easily 
than the Freewill Baptists could obtain them. 

In the earlier days of the denomination ministers who bad 
good farms, or trades, or were itinerant revivalists, obtained a 
comfortable support from such sources ; but many other mior 
isters of equal ability tind piety were neglected, and having no 
means like those just named, were sometimes destitute. It is 
feared that the preachers who had no reason to apprehend 
want, on account of having farms, trades, or gifts on which to 
depend, did not properly consider the necessities and embar- 
rassments of their less favored and equally good brethren. 
This is probably one cause why comparatively no effort was 
made for the regular support of Freewill Baptist ministers up 
to some fifteen or twenty years since. 

This state of things, which for half a century was a weight 
to impede the progress of Freewill Baptists, and almost crush- 
ed them, never existed among the Methodists. From their 
commencement these zealous Christians have regarded them- 
selves as a missionary organization ; and have labored, and 
given their money for missions, especially for some years past, 
as though they supposed the salvation of the world depended 
on their efforts and money. Every circuit preacher is an agent 
< , ^, ^^^ collecting funds for missionary purposes, and all are well 

-y ^U ^r trained in this work. Throughout the denomination there ex- 
^ •] ^ ^ ists an undying desire for its spread and ascendency, which 
'/.-»" /vl ^ secure large contributions for these objects. From the wealthy 
c^- .^ .^who are able to give their thousands, down to those who can 
... give only a penny, all are urged to contribute, and are expect- 
ed to do it. The response to the calls for money are of the 
most encouraging character, which enables Methodism to float 
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on tbe tide of emigration into every territory and State in the 
Union. Silvery streams are constantly flowing into the great 
Methodist treasury from every circuit and class, and from sev- 
eral large benevolent institutions. j^ t f - .f. 

The Methodists easily carry forward their missionary oper- /•"' '*^-^ v 
ations ; because, from the commencement of the denomina- 
tion, the members have been trained to give for the cause, 
though their Missionary Society was not formed till 1819. In 
England immense sums are contributed for missionary purpo- ^^ ^ 
ses, and one man, Samuel Wilkes, gives $94,000 this year, , 7 . - , 
and the American Methodists seem determined to imitate the ' ' ^" 
liberality of their English brethren. Twenty years ago, noth-s^^. 
ing had been done by the Freewill Baptists for either Home ^ 
or Foreign Missions, and large numbers of them regarded such 
operations as worldly and ambitious measures, far more calcu- 
lated to foster pride and worldliness, than to promote the inter- 
ests of true religion. Even now, only a few more than one 
third of the churches are reported as giving for this object \ 
but these churches probably comprise nearly one half the num- 
ber of members in the denomination, and the spirit of benev- 
olence is increasing. It is found that when properly taught in 
relation to the duty of giving, Freewill Baptists are as liberal 
as other Christians ; but as their early ministers were not 
trained at all to this kind of teaching, many of the present 
ministers have had but little such training, and the early preju- 
dices against giving for missionary purposes still have so strong 
a hold on many minds, that it has been difficult for them to go 
forward with the missionary enterprise ; while, as just stated 
above, the Methodists easily carry forward theirs. 

The apostles and primitive ministers were missionaries, and 
their labors as such, seconded by the zeal and liberality of the 
church, multiplied converts in great numbers ; and the more 
a denomination has of such a spirit, the more successful it will 
be in adding to its numerical strength. While the churches 
were poor and the expense of living was much less than at 
present, a missionary spirit existed among Freewill Baptist 
ministers, by means of which there were multitudes of soilfs 
converted ; but when things changed so that money was need- 
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• 

ed to carry out the • work that had been so well begun, there 
was a great falling off in sucbess, because means were not fur- 
nished by the churches to meet the necessities of the case. 
At that critical time with the Freewill Baptists, the Methodists 
in one year doubled the Amount of their missionary subscrip- 
tions, and for several successive years increased in numbers 
beyond any thing in their previous history ; and had Freewill 
Baptists followed their example, they would have been much 
more numerous than they are at present. The Methodists 
have done so much for themselves, and have used to such ad* 
vantage their funds, that men of wealth in and out of their de- 
nomination have liberally aided them in their benevolent ef- 
forts, such as missions, colleges and schools. Till very lately 
p but little such assistance has been received by Freewill Bap- 

^ ^•>*cv^ tists ; but of late a few rich men have come forward to their 
-^ a '<^elp ; and if they sustain their education and missionary soci- 
' /. ^ eties, and their literary institutions as they are able to sustain 
them, the confidence of the public will be so much increased 
in their ability to do good with the money given them, that 
larger sums will be placed at their disposal* On the other hand, 
if they suffer the institutions at New Hampton and Hillsdale 
to fail, the confidence of the wealthy will be destroyed, their 
sympathy and aid will be withheld, and a blow will fall upon 
the denomination, from the ruinous efiects of which a century 
cannot redeem it. 

A literature of their own has greatly aided the cause of the 
Methodists. Their founder, and many of his intimate asso- 
ciates, as well as several of his fellow laborers, were learned 
men. Methodism has had a literature of its own, of much im- 
portance in forming the minds of large classed of people, both 
in England and America. Says the British Wesleyan Maga- 
zine : 

^ The names of Wesley, Benson, Clarke, Watson, Townley, Treffry, 
PoweU, and others, will suggest works of divinity of which the Connexion 
may well be prond. Most of them, indeed, are a credit to our common Chris- 
tianity. The admirable and immortal work of the late Mr. Treffry, on the 
EStemal Sonship of Christ, extorted even the high commendation of the or* 
gmn of Tnctarianiam, the British Magazine. Ethnology, too, and the sci- 
ence of liviog languages, are not little indebted to Wesleyan Missionaries, 
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who hare enlarged our acquaintance more especially with the dialects of 
Africa. And if, as we shall soon show, Wesleyan pdalmody has won an easy 
conquest over the Traclarian lyre ; so also may it be confidently asserted, 
that Wesleyan biography has put to the blush, in all that exalts human na- 
ture, by the exhibition of saying truth embodied in the blameless liyes 
and happy deaths of Christian men and women, both Popish and Tractarian 
lires of saints, with all their poerile superstition, and frivolous miraculous 
pretensions. No stronger proof of the value of Wesleyan biography need 
be adduced, (in addition to every one*8 consciousness of edification who \ 
reads it,) than the well known fact, that the late illustrious Robert Hall was / 
wont to refresh and brace. his Christian principles and sentiments by its ear-' 
nest penml." 

Literature, which has afibrded such aid to Methodism, has 
done but very h'ttle for the Freewill Baptists, as they have had 
no great writers to furnish books of literary merit. Nor have 
they done what might have been accomplished in the way of 
biographical and other works, which might have been written 
by men among them who are qualified to give the common 
people a literature which would be very useful to them, and a 
means of increasing the strength of the denomination. Meth- 
odists also take much more pains to sell their books than the 
Freewill Baptists do. A meeting-house owned hy these two 
denominations, was dedicated not long since, when the Meth- 
odist minister sold seven or eight of their hymn books, not by 
giving public notice that he had them for sale, but by going 
among the people and offering them to individuals. Three or 
four Freewill Baptist ministers were present, but they had not 
a hymn book of their own denomination for sale. 

The regular itinerant system of the Methodists has been /^r;^» 
one great cause of the rapid spread of that sect. One of their / ^ v ' \ 
preachers, who has held important stations in his church, both y^ //^ 
at home and in a foreign land, stated in public, a few years ^"^^^ 
since, that he thought the great increase of the Methodists 
over that of the Freewill Baptists, was owing mostly to the 
itinerant system of the former. 

Methodists have taken much pains to get people to unite 
with them, while Freewill Baptists, through fear of being 
charged with proselyting, have often neglected this duty. 
Some years since, a deacon moved into a place where there 
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was a Methodist and a Freewill Baptist church, but he belong- 
ed to neither of the denominations, though his sentiments were 
nearer those of the latter than the former. One of the preach- 
ers on the circuit was very anxious for him to join the Metho- 
dists ; but had fears that he would unite with the Freewill 
Baptists. At length the preacher came hurriedly into a shop 
where several persons were at work, all of whom, save one, 
were Methodists, exclaiming as he entered, ^^I've got him, 
Tve got Aim, Fvb got him." These joyful exclamations were 
uttered because the minister had, through much persuasion, 
just obtained a promise from the deacon to join the Methodists. 
A little effort in persuading persons to join a church is often 
attended with success, though repeated invitations may some- 
times be required. The Methodists have much more general- 
ly availed themselves of the advantages of such efforts than 
have the Freewill Baptists. 

The Methodists administer the ordinance of baptism by 
"^ " sprinkling, pouring, or immersion, according to the wish of 
/ f? / - candidates; while the Freewill Baptists administer the rite 
"only by immersion. This, with camp meetings and class 
/' * meetings, affords the Methodists facilities for increasing their 
^' ' numbers which have not been enjoyed by the Freewill Bap- 
tists. 

. The object, aspirations and hopes of the Methodists have 
been far superior to those of the Freewill Baptists. One of 
the denominations has long had the conversion of the world in 
^ view, and has labored with such zeal as to encircle the world 
with a belt of Methodism. The other, having no such hope, 
has to a great extent, acted as though it was supposed God 
would do most of the work of extending it, if indeed it was 
ever to receive much enlargement. 

, The impression has been created among the Methodists that 

' "^^' converts are better cared for and more likely to hold to their 

'profession among that sect than among Freewill Baptists and 

' ; r "♦other orders. And this has not been without its advantages, 

/ ^'-^as the impression has often been received by young believers, 

' who, wishing to join the best body of Christians, would unite 
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where it was supposed they would enjoy the best religious 
privileges. 

The Freewill Baptists have often lacked skill and courage 
in emergencies and embarrassments, while the Methodists 
have seemed to defy impossibilities. Well trained to their 
work by bishops, presiding elders, or experienced colleagues, 
their ministers are generally hopeful, resolute, and bent on 
success, even in the most trying circumstances. Indeed, such 
circumstances seem to increase their courage and determina- 
tion rather than to depress and dishearten them. At.the Jast' 
annual Conference in England, it was proposed to add $222 r 
000 to their funds to redeem ihe connection from debt, and 
counteract the depressing effects caused by the feuds, dissen- 
sions, and separations of the few past years. The amount was 
finally doubled, and the ministers and the people went about 
the work of raising $444,000 with an energy which will soon ;^, j. I 
accomplish the object. This dauntless and determined spirit, ' 
which lives and grows stronger in the midst of devastation 
and discouragements, ha» pretty extensively pervaded Meth- 
odism, and has often given success to religious efibrt where 
Freewill Baptists, through want of such hopefulness, courage, 
and determination, have abandoned their enterprises in de- 
spondency. 

The Methodists do much more than Freewill Baptists in the «^^» -' 
way of inducing people to attend on the means of grace. '/ , 
Such are the zeal and well earned success of Methodists in ,^^- ' 
this respect, that a Catholic paper in France has commended «p ' 
them for their course, in doing which it truly states that they ''- ^' ' 
JO after the people, and do not wait for the people to come to ''^ 
them. 

Considering the disadvantages that have all along attended 
the Freewill Baptists, it is more strange that their existence 
has been continued with present indications of prosperilj', than 
it would have been had they lost their denominational exist- 
ence, as some other sects in the country have done. The 
Methodists have done gloriouslj% and the writer sincerely Re- 
joices in their great and unparalleled success ; but, considering 
the vastly different circumstances of the two denominations. 
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itls believed the Freewill Baptists have done quite as well as 
the Methodists. If the former are true to themselves and their 
God, and improve as their increasing means of prosperity re- 
quire, even though trials and disadvantages still attend them, 
they will yet rejoice in a day of increasing prosperity. 



ari. m.— inspiration of the scriptures. 

I I 

Those who admit the credibility of the sacred writings may 
be divided into three classes, with reference to their views of 
inspiration. 1. Some put the Bible on a mere level witho ther 
authentic books, and reject its claim to inspiration altogether. 
This class embraces such men as Priestly, the German Neol- 
ogists, and many Unitarians. 2. Others hold that portions of 
the scriptures are inspired, such as the prophecies and special 
revelations in doctrine ; but that the other parts needed no 
more than human agency in their production, and are unin- 
spired. 3. The remaining view, and which is now general- 
ly adopted by the church, is, that the whole of the Bible is in- 
spired — ^that God so superintended its original publication, 
both in the matter and manner of its contents, as to secure it 
from error ; as much as though every word of it had been 
written by his own finger. n 

The inspiration of the Scriptures is not the same as their aw- 
thenticity. Goldsmith's histories are authentic, but not inspired. 
Nor should the inspiration of the books of Scripture be con- 
founded with the inspiration of their doctrines. Much inspired 
doctrine is contained in the writings of Baxter, Doddridge, 
Pike ; but their writings are not inspired. The inspiration of 
the Scriptures relates to the original production of the books of 
Scripture, and denotes that divine superintendence of their 
production, which secured them from error. 
In claiming the inspiration of the Scriptures, we do not as- 
; sume that the divine agency was exclusive of human agency 
, in their production ; nor that the writers of them were mere 
' amanuenses, or did not use their own faculties freely. We 
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believe, on the contrary, that the writers of the sacred books 
were their real authors, wrote each in his own stj'le, and con- 
sequently with the variety characteristic of other writers. A 
revelation of Ciod to man must be in human language. It 
might be expected to be adapted in its style to its varied sub- 
ject matter, and to the circumstances and wants of different 
classes of readers. Variety, then, would be an important 
quality in its composition. We should expect, also, an inspir- 
ed man to write in his own language ; if a Hebrew, to write in 
the Hebrew language ; if a Greek, to write Greek ; if a Mos- 
es, Isaiah, Paul, or John, to write each in his own style% And 
such is the {:omposition of the Bible, as every one acquainted 
with the original knows. Tet God could so superintend the 
work of his servants in writing it as to preserve it from error. 
The mode of such superintendence we are not required to ex- 
plab. It is sufficient to have evidence of the^oc^ 

Nor do we claim that all the matter of the Scriptures is of 
^ual importance, or even true. Some of it is a record of the 
language and conduct oC wicked men and of evil spirits. But 
this record, to find a place in the Bible, must be perfectly re- 
liable and ax:curate. Nor is it claimed that the sacred writers 
were at all times infallible ; but we do claim, that while, under 
the divine commission, they were employed in composing the 
Scriptures, they were infallibly directed in their labor, so as to 
express throughout the mind of God. 

The prvof of inspiration is derived from the sacred writers 
themselves. There are important collateral evidences, still we 
rely chiefly on the writers' own statements. If they were cred* 
ible men, and holy men, their testimony on the subject must 
be conclusive. We consider, first, the inspiration of the Old 
Testament. Says the apostle Peter : " The prophecy came 
not in old time by the will of man: but holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost." — 2 Pet. 1: 21. 
Says the aposde Paul : "All Scripture is given by inspiration 
of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction in righteousness ; that the man of God may 
be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works." — 2 Tim» 
3: 16, 17. These passages taken together have an important 
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bearing upon the whole subject. By the former we have in- 
spiration defined — that holy men of old spake, and wrote also, 
as appears from the context, as they were moved by the Holy 
Spirit. In the latter passage inspiration is predicated of cUl 
Scripture. Some have attempted to explain away the force 
of the latter passage, but without avail. In whatever way it 
is construed on critical principles, (and the common rendering 
w:e consider the most accurate,) the sentiment is the same, 
either directly or by implication ; viz : that the Scriptures, as 
a whole, are inspired. No inference can be justly drawn fix>m 
the passage, that part of the Scripture is uninspired, but the 
contrary. 

Notice also how Christ and the Apostles always refer to the 
Hebrew Scriptures. They uniformly cite them as of unques- 
tionable authority. They never raise a doubt respecting any 
sentiment they authorize, but ever treat them as containing 
throughout the teaching of the Holy Spirit. With those, 
therefore, who rely on the authority of Christ and the apostle^,' 
there can be doubt of the inspiration of the Old Testament. 

The inspiration of the New Testament is no less clearly es- 
tablished, as would be expected from its relation to a more 
complete and final dispensation. Christ promised the gift of 
plenary inspiration to his disciples. " But when they shall 
lead you and deliver you up, take no thought beforehand what 
ye shall speak, neither do ye premeditate ; but whatsoever shall 
be given you in that hour, that speak ye, for it is not ye that 
speak, but the Holy Ghost." — Mark 13 : 11. Now it cannot be 
supposed, that in a matter of personal safety before the mag- 
istrates, they would be fully and infallibly directed in making 
their communications ; yet in writing the Scriptures for the use 
of mankind, that they would be left entirely to themselves. 
Still, in both cases, they freely used their own faculties of mor- 
al agency. 

But there are other promises still more full and explicit. Said 
the Savior to his disciples, when about to leave them : " But 
the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father 
will send in my name, tie shall teach you all things^ and bring 
all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto 
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you." " When he, the Spirit of truth, is comci he will guide 
you into all truths — ^John 14 : 26. 16 : 13. These promises 
were of course fulfilled, and therefore establish the doctrine of 
plenary inspiration. 

The apostles expressly claimed to be inspired. Says Paul : 
"But I certify you, brethren, that the Gospel which was 
preached of me, is not after man. For I neither received it of 
man, neither was I taught it but by revelation of Jesus Christ.^' — 
Gal. 1: 11, 12. "God hath revealed them (spiritual things) unto 

us by his Spirit Now we have received not the 

spirit of the world, but the spirit which is of God ; that we 
might know the things that are freely given to us of God. 
Which things also we speak, not in the words which man's 
wisdom teacheth, hut which the Holy Ghost teacheth" — 1 Cor. 
2 : 10, 12, 13. Peter reckons the writings of Paul as Scrip- 
ture, when he speaks of them in connection with the other 
Scriptures — 2 Pet. 3 : 16. A similar classification is made in 
other passages. " Built upon the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets." — ^Eph. 2:20. "That ye may be mindful of 
the words which were spoken before by the holy prophets, and 
of the commandments of the apostles of us the Lord and Sav- 
ior." — 2 Pet. 3 : 2. We might multiply such references to any 
extent. But the above is sufficient for those who credit the 
veracity of the sacred writers. 

Let us now consider some of the principal objections and 
opposite theories. 1. Plenary inspiration is said to be unne^ 
cessary. We are told that much of the Old Testament is com- 
pilation. Large parts of the books of Chronicles are supposed 
to have been copied from national records ; many of the Prov' 
erbt from maxims previously employed ; and other portions, of 
a historical character, could have been written without inspira- 
tion. Allowing all this, and then conceding, as we ought not, 
that such parts of the Bible are uninspired, we should then 
need a new revelation, to inform us what portion of the Scrip- 
ture is inspired, and what is not inspired. Who is able to de- 
cide upon the importance and bearings of a passage ? The 
historical parts of the Old Testament are important not only 
in themselves, but in their relation to the Gospel. Now, whelh- 
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cr they were compiled or not, in order to their having authority 
in a book designed for the use of mankind, they must have 
been brought to their present form and place under the divine 
direction and superintendence. The whole work would be 
marred, if it did not bear throughout the impress of Jehovah. 
Some suppose that the Spirit's agency extended no farther 
than to the suggesting of the matter^ the thoughts ; and that the 
writers were left to themselves as to the tnode of expression. 
But how could the matter of their communications be fully 
given them without the use of language ? Can we think inde- 
pendently of words ? If the position is, that general subject 
matter was given them, which they had to develop of them- 
selves, it cannot be allowed ; for being fallible, they would 
have been liable to make mistakes in expressing in detail such 
general suggestions. In such case we should feel at liberty to 
criticize their work — ^to point out an ill-chosen epithet here, a 
faulty sentence there, and to make alterations and emenda- 
tions at pleasure. Controversy would arise, and full confi- 
dence in the Bible be at once destroyed. While, then, we ad- 
mit that the sacred writers, in the free use of their faculties, 
wrote each in his own style, we must still maintain that they 
were preserved from error of language even ; so that their 
productions constitute an inspired volume, appropriately de- 
nominated the word of God. 

2. Another objection is tSat some passages are unintdligihle. 
It is true that there are subjects treated in the Scriptures 
which are not fully comprehensible by man. These difficul- 
ties grow out of the nature of the subject and the limitations 
of the human powers. The mode of communication is as in- 
telligible as it could be under the circumstances. Who would 
require that every subject in revelation should be level to our 
capacities in our present sphere ? There are mysteries innu- 
merable in nature. No marvel, then, that there are things in 
the dispensation of grace, which the angels desire to look into ; 
which the prophets sought earnestly and in vain to explore* 
even in their own communications. . 

3. The imperfections^ and even sins of some of the sacred 
writers have been alleged against a plenary inspiration. Re- 
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ply. We do not claim that those writers were infallible ; but 
simpl}*} that, when employed of God to write his word, they 
were preserved from error. If God so superintended the orig- 
inal production of the Scriptures, as to make them express 
throughout his mind, this is sufficient, without regard to the 
character of the medium of comniunication. The fact that a 
man was inspired at one time and for a definite object, is not 
incompatible with bis being in error at another time, and when 
differently occupied. 

4. It is asserted that the sacred writers sometimes expressly 
disclaimed inspiration with respect to a particular question. 
Were this conceded, it would prove no more than special ex- 
ceptions to a general rule. But there is not sufficient warrant 
for making such exceptions. The chief passages of the kind 
are in the writings of Paul in regard to marriage : ^* 1 speak 

this by permission, and not of commandment 

To the rest speak I, not the Lord."— 1 Cor. 7 : 6, 12. "^Now 
concerning virgins I have no commandment of the Lord, yet I 
give my judgment, as one that hath obtained mercy of the 
Lord to be faithful. But she is happier, if she so abide after my 
judgment ; and I think also that I have the Spirit of God" — 
vs. 25, 40. It may be that in these and similar instances, the 
apostle was inspired to give his advice^ rather than a positive 
command. He needed divine direction in giving advice, as well 
as commands. Again : *' That which I speak, I speak it not af- 
ter the Lord, but as it were foolishly in this confidence of boast- 
ing." — 2 Cor. 11: 17. This means no more than that the 
apostle felt constrained, by circumstances, to refer to his own 
labors, in a way different from the course Christ pursued, and 
which might appear foolish to the world. But we should not 
suppose that he would insert any such personal recitals in the 
Scriptures, without divine guidance. 

5. It is alleged that the New Testament writers sometimes 
misapplied passages cited frOm the Old Testament. We are 
referred for example to Hosea 11 : 1, quoted Matt. 2:15; al- 
so Jere. 31 : 15, quoted Matt 2 : 17,A6. Such a charge, if sus- 
tained, would not merely prove the writers in question unin- 
spired, but would impeach their honesty. ' But the difficulty is 
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removed by the consideratioo, that the phrase ha*\ii\guSfi^ 
there employed, does not in those cases denote the fulfillment 
of prophecy, but a comparison of similar events. These cases 
were parallel, and one was employed as an illustration of the 
other. So much for one class of such passages. 

The objection, as made with reference to prophecies of 
Christ in the Old Testament, must be met in another way. 
Here is a question of fact. Are there prophecies relating to 
Christ in the Old Testament? Some say there are not. Christ 
and the apostles assert there are, and quote them. Which are 
we to credit, the authors of the New Testament, or these ob- 
jectors ? Allowing that some of these passages in the Old 
Testament appear to us, in their connection, to have a difierent 
reference, shall we, therefore, set aside the interpretation of them 
given by Christ and the apostles ? We must either receive 
their explanation of the passages in question, or reject them 
from our confidence as expounders of the truth, and as spirit- 
ual guides. 

The New Testament writers did not in all cases quote ver- 
batim. They sometimes followed the Hebrew, sometimes the 
Septuagint, at other times merely gave the sentiment in their 
own language, and at others still, made only an allusion to the 
passage. But this has no force as an objection to their inspir- 
ation, since it is conformable to the usage of all writers ; and 
no reason can be given why they should not follow it. It 
greatly enhances the value of their productions. 

6. Another objection is, that some of the Scripture writings 
are of little consequence, and should not therefore be ascribed 
to inspiration. This objection suggests a very unsafe rule of 
procedure. All parts of any system, natural or revealed, can- 
not possess equal importance intrinsically ; yet all the parts 
may be essential. The common incidents of life, though in 
themselves trivial, are not esteemed of little consequence. On 
the contrary, they often have most important bearings. Who 
then is prepared to draw the line, and mark ofi* those passa- 
ges in the Bible which are of too little consequence to have 
needed the supervision of Jehovah ? On this subject, Wilson, 
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in bis evidences of Christianity,* makes the following remarks : 
'* The slightest details and the most trifling directions have 
practical uses connected with them. Some division of the 
church, in some age, has derived benefit from them. The 
genealogies are clearly of this sort. The salutations al- 
so. Even the counsel given to Timothy to drink no longer 
water, but to use a little wine ibr his stomach's sake and often 
infirmities, [i. e. medicinally,] has some relation to the friend- 
ship of the apostle ibr Timothy, to the sympathy of Christians, 
and the duty of preserving the health of young and laborious 
ministers. In like manner the direction to bring the cloak left 
at Troas, etc., has a connection with that prudence in manag- 
ing our afifairs, and that mutual 8erviceableness,t which are no 
inconsiderable branches of Christian charity : while they both 
show that the apostles wrought no miracles for their personal 
ease or convenience." 

7. Various discrepancies in Scriptures have been noted. But 
none of them have been shown to involve a contradiction. In 
plural testimony, variations in respect to imessential circum- 
stances do not weaken but strengthen the evidence. They 
evince that there has been no collusion. The sacred writers 

« 

exhibit throughout a disposition to state the simple truth, and 
there is substantial agreement, wherever they relate the same 
events. Variety in detail adds interest to the accounts; and 
the candor with which facts unfavorable, as well as favorable, 
to themselves, are given,^ is a high commendation of their work. 
If such variations are not inconsistent with the credibility of the 
Scriptures, they are not with their inspiration. 

There is another point, not strictly contained in this subject, 
which may yet be properly noticed here. We refer to the 
preservation of the Scriptures, and the agreement in the nu- 

* Lecture la 

t Mention of the cloak strongly suggests Paul's extremity. Says Dr. 
Gaussen : " We were ourselves at Rome, last year, in a hotel, on a rainy 
day, in the beginning of November. Chilled by the piercing dampness of 
the cold, evening air, we had a vivid conception of the holy apostle in the 
tabterranean dungeons of the capital, dictating the last of his letters, re- 
greting the absence of his cloak, and entreating Timothy to bring it to him 
before winter!""— Theopneusty, p. S40. 

6 
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merous translations and versions extant. The care of the Jews 
over their Scriptures is well known. TheMasorites, who were 
employed in copying them, could tell bow many times each let* 
ter of the alphabet occurs ; as that >Q o/epA, is found in the 
Bible 42,377 times ; > beth^ 38,218 times. They could point 
out the middle letter of the Pentateuch, and of each book 
eoraposing it. They would admit of no erasure in their manu- 
scripts, they would suffer no letter to be misplaced ; and if the 
slightest mistake was made in copying, they rejected the parch- 
ment or papyrus on which the mistake was committed. 

Almost incredible labor has been bestowed in comparing the 
ancient versions, translations, commentaries, and manuscripts, 
to ascertain the variations, and the true text. Houbigant's in- 
vestigations on this subject occupy four folios. Michaelis spent 
Airty years on the same work. Kennicott's greatxritical Bible 
was composed from the collation of 581 Hebrew manuscripts. 
Rossi's collation comprises 680 manuscripts. 

The labor expended on the New Testament has not been 
much less. The investigations of Mill, Bengel, Wetstein and 
Griesbach, extended to 335 manuscripts of the Gospel alone. 
The work of Scholz comprises 674 manuscripts of the Gospels, 
300 of the Acts, 266 of Paul's Epistles, and 93 of the Apoc- 
alypse. The same result has attended all these researches. 
It is true that the variations are found to be numerous, but they 
are unessential. With reference to the labors of the individ* 
uals above named, a distinguished writer observes : *' They 
have discovered nothing, not even a solitary reading, which 
could cast doubt upon any passage before considered certaTn. 
All the variations, almost without exception, leave untouched 
the essential thoughts of each phrase, and aflect only thoughts 
of secondary importance, such as the insertion or omission of 
an article or conjunction, the position of an adjective before or 
after a substantive, the greater or less exactness of a grammat- 
ical construction.* 

* Gaossen's TheopnetiBty, pp. 90, 91. A striking illustration of the above 
18 furnished in case of the celebrated manuscript obtained by Claudius Bu- 
chanan from the black Jews of Malabar, half a century af^o, and deposited 
in the libraiy of Cambridge University, England. It is said to be an xm* 
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Such are some of the facts in the history of the Bible. It 
13 impossible to say how many thousand times the Old Testa- 
ment has been copied within thirty-three hundred years, or the 
New Testament within eighteen hundred. The Bible has 
passed through the Greek, Latin, Saladic, Ethiopic, Arabic, 
Sclavonic, Persian, Coptic, Syriac, Gothic and Indian langua- 
ges ; as well as almost every modem language on the globe. 
It has come down to us through all the catastrophes of the 
Jews, the persecutions of Christians by the heathen, the cor- 
ruptions of nominal churches, the animosities ofsects, the con- 
vulsions of stales and empires. It survives them all unadul- 
terated, unscathed. Not that we claim for any translation the 
inspiration that pertains to the original ; but its preservation 
and transmission, not only in the original, but also in so many 
translations and versions, agreeing in all essentials, evince the 
care of our Heavenly Father for his own word. 

We close with a few inferences. 1. The Scripturvs are en- 
tilled to our entire corjidence. They are the word of God, and 
therefore infallible in their teachings. Human reason is falli- 
ble ; systems of human philosophy are imperfect. We can- 
not rely implicity on any work of mere man. But God is true ; 
he is light, and in him there is no darkness'at all ; all his 
works are done in truth, and his word is perfect. In the midst 
of all the conflict of opinions, in a world of error and of sin, 
we have a guide whose authority is unquestionable. 

2. The Scriptures are our appropriate guide in religion. 
They were given us for this purpose : — " All Scripture is giv- 
en by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correciion, for instruction in righteousness ; that the 
man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all 

meoae scroll compoaed of 97 ikinB djred red, 48 feet lonf , 83 tnehes wide^ 
tod which, in iU perfect condition, must have been 90 feet long* The Scrip- 
tares had been copied on it by different hands. There rem^ed 117 col- 
Qmns of beaatifal writing, with nothing wanting bat Lieviticos and a part of 
Deuteronomy. It has been compared with the common Hebrew edition of 
Van der Hooght, and there are not found to exist between the te3ct of India 
tod that of the West more than forty petty differences, consisting in the ad- 
dition or retrenchment of a *^ or a ^, letters whose presence or absence 
in a Hebrew word cannot change its form. — Christ. Obs. XII. p. 170. 
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good works"— 2 Tim. 3 : 16, 17. « Thy word," said the 
Psalmist,* " is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my path" 
— Ps. 119: 106. 

3. We should avoid whcUever has a tendency to divert our minds 
from the study of the Bible. There is danger that the Bible, 
while nominally received on its claims, will be practically, 
and, as it were, imperceptibly superseded by other works. In 
the abundance of issues from the press, and especially of what 
is termed light literature^ there is great danger that the Bible 
will be neglected. When not only many of our ablest writers, 
but multitudes who would never ^venture to write any thing 
else, are engaged in the production of tales and novels for the 
volume, the magazine, the newspaper, until they are multipli- 
ed more than the frogs of Egypt, what room is there for the 
Bible ? We do not assert that no work which has the form 
of fiction should be read. But, because John Bunyan dream- 
ed out a very good book in Bedford jail ; and because Mrs. 
Stowe has very faithfully depicted A merican Slavery in the 
story of ** Uncle Tom," we would not, thence, have it admit- 
ted, that there is no harm in indiscriminate novel reading. 
We protest against any such general conclusion. It is a fact, 
that those devoted to the light literature of the day acquire a 
disrelish for substantial and useful reading, and especially fb| 
the Bible. And this latter is our objection here to works oT 
fiction as a whole. They tend to divert attention from the Bi- 
ble, and should therefore be avoided. 

What then should be said of those proffered guides, which 
aim directly to supersede the Bible ? There have been false 
teachers, and systems, and theories in all ages ; and perhaps 
they are as numerous now as ever. Many are deceived by 
them, and with a facility, too, which shames the boasted sa- 
gacity and wisdom of the age. There is great fondness for 
what is new and marvellous. The sun, shedding its beams 
all silently and gratefully, with unvarying regularity from age 
to age, is little thought of; while the fiery meteor dashing 
along the sky, by its novelty, attracts universal attention. Yet 
who would dispense with the sun, and be dependent for light 
and heat on that meteor or comet ? With far less reason do 
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any turn away from the great moral luminary, to follow every 
ignis fatuuti that dances across their path. To every solicita-* 
tion of those who would withdraw us from the Bible, we 
should give a prompt rejection. They are but blind leaders 
of the blind ; while to us is committed a sure and infallible 
word of testimony. 

4. The Bible should be faithfully, constantly studied* The 
lamp, if left concealed, could not guide our path. The com- 
pass would be of little service to one who did not understand 
its use. We may have the Bible in our possession, and even 
peruse it daily, yet derive little benefit from it, because we do 
Dot understand it, nor conform to its teachings. The diligent 
study of the Scriptures will well repay, even in an intellectual 
point of view. Where will you find a better historian or biog- 
rapher than Moses ; more beauty, pathos, sublimity than in 
the writings of Daniel, Isaiah, Habakkuk ; more simplicity 
than in John ; more profound reasoning than in Paul ? But 
above all, when we consider that the Scriptures are our inspir- 
ed guide in religion, that they are adapted to our necessities 
as sinners, and reveal the only" way of salvation, how earnest- 
ly, faithfully should they be studied. 

For want of such faithful study, they have been greatly 
perverted and misapplied. They have been perverted to the 
support of piapal superstition, tliey have been perverted to the 
support of Fatalism. In our own day some have attempted 
to make them a bulwark of Slavery. In consequence, some, 
on the one hand, have been led to countenance monstrous er- 
rors ; and others, on the other hand, have renounced the Scrip- 
tures. This is all wrong. A just interpretation shows the 
inspired word to be opposed to all superstition, injustice and 
oppression ; the champion of sound morality and human free- ' 
dom, mental and moral. If the world is ever redeemed fi:om 
the thraldom of error and of sin, to the Bible it will be indebt- 
ed, under God, for that deliverance. 

5# Finally, all well directed efforts to promote the study 
and circulation of the Scriptures should be encouraged. Hence, 
we feel interested in -Sabbath Schools, Bible Classes, Bible 
Societies ; in the support of Gospel Churches, and an evangel- 
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ical ministry ; in the publication and circulation of Commen- 
taries, and other helps and inducements to the understanding 
and study of the sacred word. Much has been done in this 
good work within a few years, yet much remains to-be done. 



Art. IV.— the MINISTER IN THE PULPIT. 

Wb suppose a very large proportion of the readers of this 
Quarterly to be ministers of the Gospel. For it is well known 
that laymen are exceedingly and inexcusably backward in in- 
teresting themselves in works of the kind. They are too will- 
ing that the clergy should monopolize the whole field of theo* 
logical investigation and Christian literature. That all thi« 
should be true of the laity of the Romish Church, were no 
marvel. It is but just in keeping with the spirit of Romifih 
Institutions. From them, therefore, we expect nothing better. 
But that it should be true, to any great extent, of protestant 
laity, is as surprising as it is painful ! 

Protestants, unlike papists, profess to think, every one for 
himself. They know no oracular priest, clothed with *' Urim 
and Thummim," who looks into the infinite, and infallibly 
** takes of God and shows " it them. They understand too 
well the science of human responsibility, to credit any of the 
priestly assumptions of the papal Hierarchy, or to ignore the 
duty of religious study and investigation. Their theory of 
self-culture is good enough. But it is often little more than 
theory, — its very excellency serving only to tinge more deeply 
the criminality of their papal practice. 

But taking the world and the church as they are known to 
be, we imagine a large proportion of our readers to be minis- 
ters of the Gospel. And while we are writing, we imagine 
them to have, severally, their pulpit excellences, eccentricities, 
oddities ! Not one of them is without his peculiarities ; though 
it may be feared that the individuality of some of them, is not 
quite so marked as it should be, and that they are less control- 
ling than being controlled. Now, were all these ministers as- 
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sembled in some large ball, and each to give his ideas of preach- 
ing — we mean sermonizing from the pulpit — what would be 
the result? There would doubtless be formed not a little di- 
versity of opinion upon many of the details of efficient preach- 
ing, while, in its more essential elements, it is believed there 
would be almost universal harmony. 

Suppose now, and further, that these gathered servants of 
Christ should each preach a sermon as an exponent of his theo- 
ry of preaching ; and that this should be just such a sermon as h^ 
had been accustomed to deliver. With their views thus prao 
tically expounded, would the same general harmony appear ? 
Far otherwise. Practice and theory are, in the ministry, with I 
regard to preaching, as in the world with regard to morals, often } 
very different things. A critic upon the whole, whatever the j 
standard of his criticism might be, would find enough to do. 
One would lack gravity, and another vivacity — this one would 
lack argument, and that one pathos, — some are too loud and 
some too low, some too fast and some too slow, — ^there is no ' 
unity in this sermon, no Scripture in that, and no Savior in 
the other, and so on to the end of a long and tedious chapter. 
And then, in turn, the criticised might criticise their critic, 
perhaps quite successfully. But, after all» it must be granted 
that preaching has some practical ideal which should be held 
in common, by all who exercise its functions. Happy is the 
person who most nearly attains it. The following remarks are 
designed to assist any who would prcjss towards it ; or, in oth- 
er words, to assist them in becoming abler " ministers of the 
New Testament^' 

The reader of this article is supposed to have read a pre- 
vious one, under the same caption, in which pulpit service 
was spoken of as three fold, consisting o{ reading, praying and 
preaching. The first and second were then considered. The 
last now has our attention. And in entering upon its discuss- 
ion, we remark that the object of all preaching is impression^ 
and that the preacher should rise before his audience with a 
distinct conception in his own mind of the impression he intends to 
make vj^an theirs. 

It is not enough that the preacher's eye be consciously sin- 
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gle 10 the glory of God, or that he intend preaching the truth 
and nothing but the truth. Nor is it enough that he have some 
general arrangement over some previously selected text. He 
must have some point of interest more distinct than this, around 
•which his soul must move. Otherwise his effort will lack that 
concentration of energy, necessary to the highest execution. 
He must have clearly marked the particular strong hold of the 
enemy he determines to carry, and move to its assault wilh the 
gathered forces of his whole being. 

Perhaps it is safe to say that the preaching of the present 
day is open to no juster criticism, than that it lacks unity. 
It is often found difficult, by any possible adjustment of all the 
parts of a sermon, to make a perfect whole ; or even to make 
several perfect wholes. For it is admitted that circumstances 
may sometimes, though it is believed only very rarely, warrant 
the preaching of two or more sermons in one — as books are 
sometimes done up several volumed. The general rule, doubt- 
less, should be that every thing in a sermon be reducible to a 
single proposition, — that in I'eference to a single proposition, 
every thing about it be arranged, as around a centre to which 
all influences must, for the present, tend ; or as around a burn- 
ing point to which all the fuel must be thrown. This central 
idea is needful to curb the centrifugal tendencies of the speak- 
er. Without it, he will wander off* into many a path forbid- 
den by the circumstances of the occasion, to the great disad- 
vantage and discomfort both of himself and his congregation. 

But the main argument for unity of discourse, grows out of 
the importance of unity of impression. As we have said, the 
object of all preaching is impression. But all impression 
made upon congregations, is not equally valuable. It may be 
so imperfect and confused, that the subject of it, shall, of all 
that he has heard, have only the vague notion of him who 
"saw men as trees walking." His attention has been called 
this way and that way, and finally left in the midst of its con- 
fusion, to settle where it chances, or to wander bewildered 
every where. Such is often the effect of sermons without un- 
ity. They may indeed stir up the' hearers — perhaps " power- 
fully '* — but it is only to indistinct conceptions, which send 
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ihem " up and down " crying bitterly out, •' who will show us 
any good ?" 

But not so the sermon that is the exponent of unity of ap- 
prehension in the preacher's mind. Its effect upon the audi- 
tor is distinct. It opens his eyes to see, and enables his soul 
to apprehend and apply, some divine truth. And hence its 
value. And hence further the necessity of great pains, on the 
part of the minister, to tnake the truth distinct in his own mind, 
before attempting to impress it upon the minds of others. He 
must have reconnoitred beforehand the particular point of the 
enemy's works which he proposes to attack, and so intensely 
interested himself in preparation for carrying it, that his atten- 
tion can suffer no diversion. Then, with that concentration of 
thought and energy which makes men " show likest God," let 
him come before his audience, rising up in the desk like a 
strong man to run a race. So shall his '* labor not be in vain 
in the Lord." 

It may be said, further, that without this unity of object, the 
soul of the preacher can never kindle with true apostolic fire. 
Burning candles never glow as when thrown together at a sin- 
gle point. The human mind acts as a unity ; and its action is 
never so intense as when acting for a length of time in a par- 
ticular direction, upon a particular object. Of course, it must 
have a change of object before it exhaust itself. But that is a 
very different thing from its leapingTrom object to object like 
a bumming bird in a flower garden. Though the preacher 
must not always be a man of one and the same idea, yet his 
idea should change scarcely oftener than he changes sermons. 
If it do they will suffer for want of that spiritual enkindling, 
without which, he is but a poor representative of him who 
wept over Jerusalem, and must eminently fail to " commend 
himself to every man's conscience in the sight of God." The 
preacher needs a concentration of feeling, as much as of logic. 
Both require a unity of object and time to concentrate upon it. 
Otherwise the one must lack force, and the other intensity. 
The sermon must then be wanting in both nerve and muscle. 

Every age affords individuals familiarly known as " men of 

one idea." These are sometimes found among professed re- 

7 
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formers. We may instance such men among anti-slavery re- 
formers. They think of slavery by day, and dream of it by 
night. They study its abominations in secret, they talk of 
them in public. The dark catalogue of its crimes is in all their 
thoughts. The canvass of their imagination is covered over 
with the delineations of its misdeeds, dark and dreadful, like 
those of Ezekiel's chambers of imagery. And from the con- 
templation of these, they rest neither '* day nor night." 

The result of this changeless unity of mental action !$ to 
render it intense up to the point where the mind becomes be- 
wildered with its excitement or sinks down in exhaustion. 
But evidently, the point of highest rational intensity and pow- 
er of action, was just where the mental forces had been held 
concentrated upon the particular point as iDng as the mental 
constitution would bear without giving way. The interest 
deepened until it overwhelmed the soul. The action aug- 
mented till the machinery gave out. 

Now, while we would not have the preacher thus everlast- 
ingly a man of one idea ; much less have his mind exhauster 
bewilder itself with the violence of its action ; still we would 
have him gather important hints from instances like the above* 
While they suggest to him the method by which the power of 
his mind, in view of any particular effort, may be muhiplied, 
circumstances hold him free of liability to become a victim of 
too violent and monstrous mental action. If like the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, he preached only annually or semi-an- 
nually, possibly he might need a caution. But, ordinarily, he 
has but about three days during which his calling permits him 
to hold his powers concentrated upon a single topic of dis- 
course. In that brief period the soul can suffer neither be- 
wilderment nor exhaustion. 

So far is this from, being the case, that, to change the subject 
of mental action at the close of three days, may well seem a 
hardship. For it is just then that the soul's fires are all well 
kindled, and the intellect well in motion, gaining in momentum 
every moment ! And entering the pulpit just tken^ what is 
more evident than that the preacher will discuss with accumu- 
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lated power the topic over whtcb bis interest had been for 
days arising. 

Nor will the point upcm which the fires of his soul had been 
for days concentrated and burning, fail to arrest and fasten the 
attention of his auditors. The one idea, which he had wisely 
permitted to assume a paramount importance in his own mind 
ibr the time being, will, in their estimation, receive dignity 
from his devotion to it, and gain for him a degree of attention, 
which he could not otherwise have secured. His own interest, 
the result of days of toil, will slide into their minds, and they 
will easily be brought to sympathize with him in his strong 
emotion. In one short discourse, he makes his hearers master 
of the thoughts and excitements which it required days for 
him to elaborate in his own soul. The unity of bis own relig- 
ious idea becomes the unity of theirs, and their souls are 
speedily aroused, like his own, to act intensely upon it. 

The relative merits of textual and topical preaching have 
been much discussed. Both kinds have had their able de-* 
fenders. But to our mind, while there is a high sense in which 
topical preaching should be textual — ^finding its proof texts 
everywhere in the Scriptures — it seems plain that sermons 
should seldom be so textual as to cease to be topical. It does 
appear quite evident that every discourse should, under all 
ordinary circumstances, especially with parish ministers, have 
one proposition to which every thing about it shall be subordi- 
nate, — a single end upon which the eye shall bo constantly 
fixed, and to the gaining of which all eflR>rt shall be directed. 

Nor will this necessarily imply a narrow field of action. 
For this main proposition may involve many subordinate ones; 
as, for instance, in a case where the speaker proposes to influ- 
ence his hearers to look favorably upon Christianity. ** No 
pent up Utica'* then contracts his powers. His field is indeed 
" the world " — all worlds. Under this single proposition, and 
without once losing sight of it, be is free of the universe to 
roam as he will. 

But suppose th^ speaker would discuss some single attri- 
bute of Christianity— or some single point of bible doctrine or 
duty. Even then, his field is by no means so small, that, in the 
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ministration of the hour, be will find any just occasion for 
passing its boundaries, or for a moment losing sight of the 
vivid conception of the impression be proposed to make* For 
every sermon must necessarily involve the evolution of many 
truths, all of which, however, must be kept subordinate to the 
main truth, of the discourse. It is the business of the preach- 
er to bring them all to its support. 

God is the great truth, absolutely central, around which all 
others revolve, and to which they must be forever subordinate. 
But there is an important sense in which €very truth is a cen-^ 
tral one, around which all others revolve. At any rate, so are 
all truths related, that the discussion of any one may involve 
the introduction of every other, and force it into a practical 
subordination ; so that the truth discussed, is for the time be^ 
ing, primary, and all others secondary and subservient. And 
thus the field of the topical preacher is ever broad. The 
strictest unity of a sermon does not deny it a universal scope. 
It only denies rambling to its author. 

But we will not press this point farther. Of what we have 
said, this is the sum. The minister, when he rises in his pul- 
pit to preach a sermon, or rather when he seats himself in his 
study to prepare one, or still rathe^, both when he thus seats 
himself and thus rises up, must have, distinct in his own mind, 
the particular end he is to gain — the particular point in refer- 
ence to which he is to convince the judgment or influence the 
will of his auditors. This must be the point around which, 
for the time being, the worlds of truth subjectively revolve. 
He must see it, as the moon, large among the stars ; or as the 
sun, hiding moon and stars in its own glory. Fron^ it, his gos- 
pel glass must never for a moment be turned of£ He must 
see it, make his auditors see ,that he sees and appreciates it, 
and make them see and appreciate it also. Upon it — its proof, 
elucidation, enforcement — must the forces of his soul be con- 
centrated as the rays of a burning glass ; — not indeed to bum 
up the truth — that is indestructible — but to evaporate the mists 
that involve it, and the error that cleaves to it, clogs it, and 
renders it uncomely, and reveal in a strong light, its native beau" 
^ and excellency, and win for it the hearts of the people. 
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Or if more than one leading proposition be presented in a 
single discourse — for we have admitted that circumstances 
may rarely require more than one — ^then, each must be in its 
turn •• lord of the ascendant," to which the universe shall pay 
homage ; then, to each in its turn, must the eyes of the speak- 
er be •• lifted up," to see " it and it only." For unless his eye 
be single to the particular object he would gain, his whole 
body is in reference to it, full of darkness. 

Although the subject of our present discussion is but just 
fidrly entered upon, we will here let it rest for the present, and 
conclude this article by noticing a single objection which may 
arise to the view which has been taken. Some will tell us 
that sermons without unity have been among the most efficient 
ones, and quote those of many of our denominational fathers 
as illustrations. In reply to this, we cheerfully grant, what 
we have no disposition to deny, that the preaching of the 
fathers was efficient. To deny this were to sin against light. 
It were like denying skill and industry to the husbandman 
whose well ordered and fruitful fields fill the eye of the be- 
holder with admiration. The deeds of the fathers are their 
everlasting monuments, and shall ever be celebrated above 
their ashes. And so long shall the efficiency of their ministry 
be acknowledged by a grateful posterity. But say what we 
will of the unity of their sermons, surely, it is no proof that 
their success would not have been even greater still, if the 
unity of their discourses had been mere complete. 

Were the sermons of the fathers remarkable for their lack 
of unity ? This is what the objector assumes. This is what 
we dare doubt and deny. The preaching of the successful 
fathers was, indeed, peculiar, and as such adapted to a pecy- 
liar age. They were the men for their times. But every ser- 
mon of theirs had its central idea — its main proposition — though 
not always formally stated. We do not say that that idea, or 
proposition, always rose very naturally out of the text employ- 
ed. They were, after all that can be said to the contrary, 
rather topical than textual preachers. Repentance and faith 
were their main topics — the topics for their times — and topics 
of which they seldom bst sight, and to which the attention of 
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their hearers was constantly aroused. Their preaching could 
hardly be said to want unity, therefore, although their method 
of unity was peculiar, and such as, at the present day, would 
be very unsatisfactory. To be sure, it was sometimes difficult 
for the hearer to see any particular logical or effectual conoec- 
tioh between some things the speaker might be saying, and 
the main idea of the discourse ; yet was he constantly and 
distinctly conscious of the speaker's aim, and that its object 
was distinct and single in the speaker's mind. Nor did he of- 
ten go home without a vivid apprehension of the particular 
truth or duty which had been shown him through tears. The 
fathers seldom arose before their audiences without sonae dis- 
tinct idea of the impression they would make upon them ; nor 
did they often dismiss their hearers to grope their way, " see- 
ing men as trees walking." To be sure they did not show 
them every thing; but what they did show them, — as the 
cross, repentance, faith — ^they set in isi strong Scripture light. 
And hence in a great measure their success. And by study- 
ing greater unity of discourse, their clerical posterity may 
render themselves abler ministers of the New Testament. 
We may refer to this subject again. 



Art. v.— three CHARACTERISTICS OF THE RE- 
GENERATE HEART. 

In every sphere of life it is both desirable and important 
to distinguish things that differ. No candid man need be told, 
that it is more desirable and more important to make proper 
distinctions in the sphere of religion, than in any other. Both 
assertions are truisms, but truisms very frequently discarded 
in practice. Our Savior, however, has not failed to give us 
rules to aid us in the exercise of the power of discrimination. 
•* Ye shall know them by their fruits," the great rule by which 
he instructs us to distinguish the spurious Christian from the 
genuine, is both an example and proof of his solicitude in this 
respect. This rule is founded upon a principle so clearly a 
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self-evident one, that demonstration is not only superfluous, but 
impossible in reference to it : viz., Things are as their Phe- 
nomena — Diverse Phenomena belong to diverse subjects. A 
rule so founded, is not only applicable for the specific case for 
which it was given, but, also, in cases where the respective 
phenomena of the subjects to be distinguished, are still more 
diverse ; as, for instance, where it is required to distinguish the 
Christian from the man of the world who makes no attempt to 
put on the appearance of the Christian. 

Our blessed Lord has taken not less care to gives us rules 
to aid us in our judgments concerning ourselves. Indeed it is 
in this matter, not in charity, that he would have us begin at 
home. We do not mean to intimate that rules given to aid our 
judgments in respect of the characters of others, afford us no 
aid in coming to just decisions concerning our own. However 
much such rules may aid us, and we concede it to be much, 
still we are not left to them alone ; others, founded upon the 
axiom above noticed are given, designed as peculiarly for our- 
selves, as the former, for others. For the phenomena in our 
judgments in respect to others, we rely principally upon ob- 
servation ; for the phenomena in our decisions with reference 
to our own characters, we rely principally upon consciousness- 
In the remarks which we propose at this time to make, the lat- 
ter judgments and, consequently, the latter witness will be the 
principal objects of our attention. 

In applying rules founded upon the axiom. Things are as 
their Phenomena, in distinguishing the regenerate heart from 
the unregenerate, it will facilitate our purpose if we pause here 
to ask ourselves distinctly, What are the Things whose re- 
spective phenomena we are about to contemplate and classify? 
What are the diverse subjects about which oursthoughts are 
concerned ? Wait for our explanation before you say this is 
beginning to dig at the bottom of the well ; before you say we 
are striving to attain to the phenomena by the subject as me- 
dium, rather than to the subject through the phenomena. 

That we may at once set aside all extraneous matter, let us 
observe, that the genus of which we are speaking is the re- 
sponsible human soul. Under this genus the regenerate heart 
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and unregenerate heart fall as species ; makiog np the whole 
geaas, while as species they mutually exclude each other. 
Phenomena, therefore, which serve to distinguish the genus from 
other things, such phenomena for instance as thinking, feeling 
and willing, belonging alike to each individual of the genus irre- 
spective of the species, cannot be employed as the differentia 
in oar investigation. That must consist in the iind of think- 
ing, or feeling, or willing, or any two or all of these. As, if 
in the rule, the tree is known by its fruits, the genus were 
fruit-bearing tree, and under that genus only two species, the 
one bearing good fruit, and the other h?A^ fruit would distin- 
guish the genus, and the kind of fruit the species. 

Not at this time to follow out these distinctions as far as wc 
are tempted, let us take as the diflerentia to be added to the 
genus, " that receives Christ," and we have the species " re- 
generated heart" or *' renewed soul." In like manner, " that 
does not receive Christ," added to the genus, " responsible 
8<Jul," and we have the species " unregenerate heart" or "un- 
regenerated soul." It need scarcely be remarked, that, with 
these differentia, the gulf that separates these species is abso- 
lutely impassible. 

Does an objector rally us, "But M'hence these differentiae ?" 
Our reply is, From the Book and only book which we regard 
as authority in religion ; the book that first spake to man of a 
regenerate heart. We speak of our own times, not of the 
times of the Old Testament saints, when we speak of the re- 
ception of Christ as that which distinguishes the renewed 
souL Whether it did, or did not, before- the advent of Christ, 
we now neither affirm, nor deny ; we simply lay that question 
aside, while we proceed to mention a passage or two to make 
our point good for the dispensation under which we live, as 
our aim is simply practical, not speculative. 

The passages we are about to introduce are of a kind to 
suggest many others that go to the same point. John 1:12, 
taken with its contexts alone, however, is beyond the power 
of candor to reject as insufficient. " As many as received 
him, to them gave he power to become the sons of God, even 
to them that believe on his name." The meaning of the ex- 
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pressioD, '' received him," the Holy Spirit has so defined^that 
its meaning is hidden only to such as choose to be lost. The 
class of persons who *' received hioi," are immediately after 
described as subjects of a birth not of blood, nor of the will of 
the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God. Subjects they 
are of the new birth, of the regeneration, of the renewing of 
the Holy Ghost. See in this connection. Mat. 19 : 26, and 
Titus 3:5. " Born of God," it will not be denied, is the 
most emphatic of all the expressions by which the Bible speaks 
of the renewal of the soul. 

No objection can be founded upon the fact, that the Greek 
word here translated ^* power is not ^uvofAi^ /' ability^ mig/Uf 
strength^ but , sgouo'/a licerue, liberty f leave^ right. We mean, no 
objection to the view we have taken of the passage. It can 
not be said, as in the case of proposing to shear the wolf, we 
have the right, but not the power. On the other hand, " the 
right" as here employed, not^only implies the requisite '' powd- 
er," but even the previous or simultaneous acceptable exercise 
of that power. This remark, we may observe in passing, 
will set in a proper light a paragraph in the Introduction to 
our first volume, wher6 we have employed the passage, ap- 
parently as if the Greek were Suya^i:^ instead of egouo'i'a. 

It might seem like trifling to reply to the objection, that, 
while the new birth is affirmed of all receivii}g Christ, it is 
not in so many words denied of all others* It seems to us 
trifling, and worse than trifling on the part of the Bible, if it 
does noil mean to deny the new birth of all who do not receive 
Christ, when it is here professedly describing the privileges of 
those who receive him as distinguished from those who do not. 
But, as if to put a point so important beyond the power of 
sophistry itself to enter an objection, the same thing is denied 
in the most explicit terms in 1 John 5 : 10, 11 and 12. ^*He 
that believeth on the Son of God hath the witness in himself; 
be that believeth not God hath made him a liar, because he 
believeth not the record that God gave of his Son : and this is 
the record, that God hath given to us eternal life ; and this 
life is in his Son. He that hath the Son hath life ; ^nd he that 

• hath not the Son of God hath not life.'' 

8 
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It will be observed in this passage, that the expression, ^^ he 
that hath the Son," is explained like the " received him " in the 
passage before quoted, in words the same in import, and al- 
most in the same words, " he that believeth on the Son of God." 
Here it is affirmed, in the first place, that eternal life is possi- 
ble with men ; and, next, that this eternal life is, so to express 
it, stored up in the Son of (rod ; and, therefore, lastly, he that 
bath the Son hath eternal life in the Son. Then as if to cut 
off the false hope of the rejecters of Christ, that eternal life 
might be obtained in some other way than by receiving the 
Son, the very possibiUty of any other medium is explicitly 
and solemnly denied : " he that hath not thb Son of Gob 

HATH NOT LIFE." 

The '' life" that is here spoken of is precisely the same 
blessing into which he that " is born of God" is represented 
as coming. This " life" is represented as commencing simul- 
taneously with the reception of Christ, and, as surviving the 
death of the body and every other event that duration may 
unfold; that is. in the direction of the future it is eternal. This 
is the representation which our blessed Lord himself put forth 
in other places besides John 8 : 51, where he says, '^ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, if a man keep my saying, he shall nev' 
er see death." Here, " he that believeth on his name," " he 
that hath the Son," and " as many as received him," are ex- 
plained, or at least presented under another forln, by the ex- 
pression, " if a man keep my saying." The word *• life," 
again appears, not to denote simply an existence, but as a term 
to set forth the bliss resulting from the renewal of the soul, 
both in this world and the world to come. This word " life" 
is used in so many passages in a^sense so entirely distinct Cram 
its prevalent signification, and this peculiarity is so well set 
&rth in Trench's Synonyms of the New Testament, that we 
must do ourselves the pleasure of transfering the following 
paragraph to our pages. 

'< Revealed religion, and it alone, puts death and sin in clos- 
est connexion, declares them the necessary correlatives one of 
the other, (Gen. I— III; Bom. v. 12), and, as an involved con- 
sequence in like manner, life and holiness. It alone proclaims 
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that, wherever there is death, it is there because sin was there 
first ; wherever there is no death, that is, life, it is there be- 
cause sin has never been there, or, having been once, is now 
cast out and expelled. In revealed religion, which thus makes 
death to have come into the world through sin, and only 
through sin, life is the correlative of holiness. Whatever tru- 
ly lives, does so because sin has never found place in it, or^ 
having found, has been expelled from it. So soon as ever this 
is felt and understood, ^u4, [life,] at once assumes the pro- 
foundest moral significance ; it becomes the fittest expression 
for the very highest blessedness. Of that whereof you predi- 
cate absolute ^^^ [life,] you predicate of the same absolute 
holiness. Christ affirming of Himself, tyo ajuli ^^t) , [I am the 
life,] implicitly affirmed of Himself that He was absolute 
holiness ; and in the creature, in like manner, that only lives, or 
triumphs over death, death at once physical and spiritual, 
which has first triumphed over sin. No wonder, then, that 
Scripture should know of no higher word than ^uv}, [life,] to 
set forth either the blessedness of God, or the blessedness of 
the creature in communion with God." 

This "life," "eternal life," or whatever else it is called in 
the Bible, is, as we have shown, to be had on the condition, 
and only on the condition of receiving Christ ; this receiving 
may, therefore, be taken as the difierentia to be added to the 
genus, "responsible soul," to give us the species '' renewed 
soul," a soul Irom which death has in part or in whole, been 
expelled. Thus, the soul that receives, taken as the subject, 
must present phenomena which clearly distinguish it from the 
rest of the genus, but, undoubtedly, great care must be em- 
pfoyed, or, instead of fixing upon characteristic phenomena, 
we shall foil into the fatal mistake of taking phenomena which 
are common to the whole genus. In our attempt at generali- 
zation, kk this case as well as in all others, the induction must 
be sufficiently extensive to prevent us also from affirming of 
the whole species .what only belongs to, some individuals of it, 
even though that predicate belongs to no individuals out of* the 
species. Paul, and other Christians perhaps, have been 
caught up into paiadise and heard unspeakable words. No 
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mutter how many have enjoyed such visions, so long as every 
Christian has not, though none but Christians have, you can- 
not fix upon such visions as characteristic of the Christian, bat 
only of a class of Christians. . Yet how many genuine Christ- 
ians sigh for an experience peculiar to individuals only, and 
failing, doubt whether they are Christians at all. Because 
they cannot be Paul, or John, or James, they doubt whether 
they belong to the class of the redeemed. If all the mischief 
produced by this single mistake could be described in writing, 
** the world itself could not contain the books that should be 

written." 

To take one example of the mistakes which arise from as- 
suming common phenomena instead of characteristic, let us 
mention what is known as an " amiable disposition." This 
may be predicated of some Christians but not of all, we some- 
times think, of very few. At the same time it may with equal 
truth be predicated of some who have not received Christ. 
The mischief of this class of mistakes is so patent we may at 

once pass. 

Avoiding both classes of the errors now pointed out, it fol- 
lows that in our generalization we must take no phenomena as 
characteristic which do not belong to every individual of the 
species, and which at the same time can in truth be denied of 
all the rest of the genus at least, if not of every thing else. 

One step further- The Bible describes abundant phenome- 
na, (not yet to drop that term,) which belong to the unregener- 
ate heart. Out of it " proceed evil thoughts, murders, adul- 
teries, fornications, thefts, false witness, blasphemies ; " it is 
associated with ** a proud look, a lying tongue, and hands that 
shed innocent blood," and "feet that be swift in running to mis- 
chief; " it is " a false witness that speaketh lies ;" it is a tattler 
that " soweth discord among brethren ; " it ** is a heart that 
deviseth wicked imaginations — a froward heart, an abomina- 
tion to the Lord — a wicked heart little worth." It " findeth no 
good ; " it " fretteth against the Lord ; " it " is full of evil 
and madness ; " " because sentence against an evil work is 
not executed speedily," it is " fully set to do evil ; " it prompts 
the lips to draw nigh to God while it keeps itself at a great 
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distance. Its fruits are legion, adulterji fornication, unclean- 
ness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, em- 
alations, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, murders, 
drankenness, revelling, manstealing, lying, pegury, and what- 
ever else is contrary to sound doctrine. It, like the waves of 
the sea, cannot rest ; it seems to covet indignation, and wrath, 
tribulation and anguish ; it knows not that the goodness of 
God should lead it to repentance. To conclude this catalogue 
soiaewhere, mark, particularly, the unregenerate heart or ''the 
carnal mind is enmity against God ; for it is not subject to the 
law of God, neither indeed can ie." Mark, also, in the proposi- 
tion emphasized, it is the ^uvofAir f the power, not the cfouo'ia 
the right, to be subject to the law of God that is denied of the 
unrenewed heart. But this militates not against what we , 
have before said, because we have not affirmed " power " in 
an unregenerate soul aside from the gracious provisions of the 
Gospel to pass to the other species of the genus, but that when 
even the soul has the '' right '* to be classed under the latter 
species, God, in those provisions* has vouchsafed the power. 

To return. We beg our readers carefully to mark, that the 
numerous phenomena of which we have spoken, as affirmed 
by the Bible of the unrenewed heart, are not all predicated of 
the species as such, but of individuals* belonging to it. Though 
each individual might be the subject of all these phenomena, 
yet as a matter of fact, he is not. If all these predicates he- 
h[iged as phenomena to each individual, there never could be 
any difficulty even with our limited powers in assigning to 
each " his own place." 

The case is precisely similar when wc contemplate the phe- 
nomena which are mentioned in the Bible as belonging to the 
regenerate heart. What though the fruit of the regenerate 
heart ''is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance," you cannot -find, in this life, on 
every vine that is even a branch of the True Vine, these rich 
clusters. To change the figure, there is the difficulty present- 
ed by wolves appearing in sheep's clothing to overcome ; and 
besides that the one now under consideration, few of the sheep 
have full fleeces. Because the phenomena to so great an ex- 
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tent are so variable on both sides, it is important to fix upon 
some characteristics. 

Besides what is said above as true of individuals at any 
given time, there is still another important source of change in 
the phenomena. If yoii take for instance any given individual 
who has received Christ, you find him at different times the 
subject of different phenomena. To leave out all painfiil 
sources of this change, there remains still the fact that there 
IS progress in the life of faith. It is a life, not a monotony. 
It is not all sunshine, nor all shade. It has its sunshine, but 
also its shade ; its storms and clouds ; its hopes and fears ; its 
victories and defeats ; its doubts and triumphs ; its gloom and 
perplexities, though not destruction or despair. Though it has 
its earnest, it has not entered the promised rest. The warfare 
is not ended. 

But the question with which we now have to do is this : — 
Have we commenced the warfare ? Have we commenced 
the pilgrimage toward the New Jerusalem ? Have we by the 
grace of Chriet commenced to be the good man who out of 
the good heart can bring forth any good? In whatever stage 
of development the new heart may be, it never fails to have 
some signs of life. Some of these are always present in the 
case of each individual and in every possible stage of that in* 
dividual's progress. They will reveal themselves at least 
upon patient inquiry to the eye of consciousness. They are 
never present, any or one, in any unregenerate heart. These 
of which we now speak, are always present in every regener- 
ate heart, with the qualification only implied above in the ex- 
pression, " patient inquiry." The presence of any given char- 
acteristic implies by necessity the presence of all characteris- 
tics. It is not our purpose to make any attempt to show what 
are all of these characteristics, but to call attention to w^bat 
seem to us to be three of them. 

The first one which we notice is subjection to God's atukority. 
We have already seen this predicate can never belong to the 
unregenerate heart. The Bible distinctly so pronounces, not 
of a given individual of the species, but of the whole species, 
'< carnal mind ; " not simply that it is tiot but that it cannot be 
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predicable of it. The only remaining point to be settled be* 
fore assuming this as a characteristic of the renewed souli is 
this, can such a soul ever be destitute of this subjection to the 
authority of God and yet remain a renewed soul ? We might 
say much on this point, and bring many passages from the 
Scripture to sustain our view ; but there is one passage in our 
Lord's sermon on the Mount so in point and so manifestly 
spoken as it were in answer to the question just stated, that 
there is little room left for illustration or confirmation. We 
allude to Mat. 7 : 21, 22 and 23. *^ Not every one that saith 
unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven ; 
hut he that doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven. 
Many will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not 
prophesied in thy name ? and in thy name have cast out devils; 
and in thy name done many wonderful works! And then will 
I profess unto you, I never knew you. Depart from me, ye 
that work iniquity." 

The succeeding verses, to the end of the sermon, are but il- 
lustrative of the same principje, showing respectively the des^ 
tiny of both those who '' do " the words expressive of God's 
will, and of those who do '* do not" those words. It may be 
worth observing for the benefit of some reader, that the ex«- 
pression, '* not every one," is precisely the same in extent of 
meaning with *' Not One.^ If any thing would suffice* for 
the absence of subjection to God's authority, the claim set up 
by those who are to be finally rejected for its absence would 
make good such deficiency. For our point it makes no difier- 
eace whether the claim set up were genuine, or fraudulent, 
because they are rejected not on the ground of any deficiency 
ia their miracles, but on the ground of non-con&rmity to that 
which we now feel entitled to assume as a characteristic of 
the renewed, viz., subjection to the divine will : for, these 
three points are now made. First, this phenomena can never 
be present in an unrenewed heart ; Second, it is present in ev- 
ery renewed heart ; and therefore. Third, every heart in wliich 
it is present is renewed ; as these two species make the whole 
genus. It IS well, however, that we do not have to depend up>> 
on the validity of a mere conclusion for the truth of the last 
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proposition, for it is by implication affirmed in the first verse 
quoted from the sermon on the mount, '* he that doeth the will 
of my Father which is in heaven," being the subject of the 
predicate, ** shall enter into the kingdom of heaven," to be 
supplied from the former part of the verse. 

Here it may be proper to reply to an objection that might 
arise in the minds of many, to the effect, that if the differen- 
tia is, " that receives Christ," it is useless to seek any charac- 
teristics, inasmuch as we can be as conscious of the differentia 
as of any characteristic whatsoever. But even if that were 
so, it does not render useless any thing which helps us to dis- 
tinguish between an apparent receiving of Christ merely, and 
the genuine. The very persons to whom our Lord alludes, 
are rejected not because they profess they can make their way 
to heaven without Christ, but, because, while they most round- 
ly professed to receive Him, their reception was nevertheless 
such as did not necessarily involve subjection to God's author- 
ity, and, therefore, they still were in " iniquity." Too many 
helps on a point so vital, we arje in no danger of procuring. 
Every observer in our own times knows but too well, that the 
number of those who are in danger of not profiting by this 
warning of the Savior is not small. How many who profess 
to be Christians have little or no regard for what God com- 
mands ! Many of this very class are sishing for visions of the 
flight, and peculiar states of the sensibility, to know they are 
the children of God, while they pay not the least attention to 
those tests of conversion, which, like this, pertain directly to 
the responsible portion of their nature. If there is any call 
louder than another to the under shepherds, it seems to us it 4s 
to guard against this fatal error. In beseeching attention to 
this, there is no necessity for rushing into the opposite error. 

But some one may say. What is God's authority^ Where 
are we to learn the Divine Will ? We do not introduce this 
point for the purpose of replying to those who openly reject 
the Bible as -a revelation of the will of God. Such can do 
little harm, as compared with that which results from the little 
attention and less deference paid to the Bible by many of 
those who profess to receive it as a revelation of the Divine 
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Will. It is the latter uilios, cinphaticaliy, that keeps back the 
progress of truth by unrighteousness. Why does not this 
warning of the Son of God startle those Christians who live 
in almost total ignorance of what the Bible contains ? of 
what it commands and what it forbids, and per consequence 
of the comfort it proffers ? Let it be remembered that when 
our blessed Lord says, " Whosoever heareth these sayings of 
mine and doeth them," ija the very "sayings " there and then 
delivered, He in the most solemn manner declared " the law 
and the prophets" to be a revelation of God's will, of which 
" one jot or one tittle shall in no wise " fail " till heaven and 
earth pass away." 

"Faith," "receiving Christ," or, whatever else is used to 
express the whole difference between the regenerate and un* 
regenerate heart, we have seen the Savior hinoself parallels 
with " keep my sayings." The beloved disciple says, "Here- 
by we do know that we know Him, if we keep His command- 
ments ; but he that saith I know Him and keepeth not his 
commandments, is a liar, and the truth is not in him." " Faith" 
in what? In our own notions? our own prejudices? "Faith" 
that self-will is the way to heaven ? " Faith " that self-uidul- 
gence will fit us to be temples for the Holy Ghost ? Who 
then but they who keep the sayings of Christ shall fall into 
perdition ? The man who has entered the life of true ?aith can 
give up his right hand and right eye ; he can relinquish houses 
and lands ; he can, for Christ's sake, count his own life not 
dear ; yea more, for His sake he can be counted a fool : all 
these are easy ; but one thing is impossible for him, to give up 
the Word of God ; to that he will cleave though the heavens 
pass away, and the elements melt with fervent heat. That be 
knows will endure forever. He cleaves to that not as some 
sacred relic whose sealed presence charms away sin, but as 
that by which he is to be judged in the last day, and, therefore, 
as the lamp to his feet, as the only clew that by possibiHty can 
guide him out of this world's difficult labyrinth to a blissful 
immortality. " Thy Word," he affirms with another, " is a 
lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my path ;" " I have sworn 
and will perform it that I will keep thy righteous judgments ;'' 

9 
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•*thy testiraonies have I taken 05 an Jicritage forever ;*^ " ^ny 
heart standeth in awe of thy Word ;" " Thy Word have I hid 
in mine heart that I might not sin against thee." Encouraging 
his disciples in this course the Bavior says^ " the words that I 
speak unto you, they are spirit, they are life." 

If one is conscious of submittiug his will to God's authority, 
of revering His Word as his law, he may dismiss all doubts 
he has by reason of the absence of any longed-for states of the 
sensibility, either in the present or past experience. He need 
have no fear because he cannot relate a ** bright experience ;" 
because he cannot tell the time and the way of his conversion ; 
because he cannot speak of the deep contrition of which others 
sp^k ; because he cannot rejoice in the extacies in which oth- 
tsrs rejoice. If you are mourning for any of these seasons, 
still having a distinct consciousness of submission to God's au- 
thority, cease your mourning. '* Rejoice and be exceeding 
glad ; for great is your reward in heaven." None shall rob 
you of your crown. 

The second thing which we put down as a characteristic is 
Prayer, This we shall not take time nor space to speak of as 
of the previous, for this by definition we put among the char- 
acteristics of the renewed soul. We use not the word prayer 
to denote any particular form of speech, nor to denote this or 
that state of sensibiUty. If one has really sought '* the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness," then his brightest purpose 
spontaneously clothes itself in language to this purport, *' Thy 
name O, God, every where be hallowed ; thy will be obeyed 
by all moral agents." For this he prays not only in word, but 
in deed and in truth ; not only with his lips, but with his whole 
body, soul and spirit. As he has become a citizen of a gov- 
ernment in whose trust are all his own interests, both for time 
and eternity,' he would have it disturbed by not one rebel. 
This then we put down as necessarily implied by the former 
characteristic ; though distinct one from the other, the proof 
for one is good for the other. 

There is enough of what is called prayer that is no indica- 
tion of the regenerate heart. The most profane at times feel 
desires for good and cravings for safety in the judgment of 
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which they have forebodings. The Bible itself in one place 
breaks out in the language of exclamation in view of some so- 
called prayer of professors of religion : " O Lord God of hosis^ 
how bng wilt thou be angry against the prayer of thy peo- 
ple !" It were well.that all unacceptable prayer were associ- 
ated with the language above<]uoted- '' Turn us again, O God 
of hosts, and cause thy face to shine ;" ^ quicken us and 
we will call upon thy name." If we say our prayers to God, 
but do our praying to Mammon, well may it be said to us, 
" je ask and receive not because ye ask amiss, that ye may 
consume it upon your lusts." But he who is subject to God's 
authority also asks ''in faith, nothing wavering," and finds to 
the joy of his soul that he that askelh receiveth. 

We pass to notice Brotherly LovCf the last characteristic of 
the renewed soul, of which we are now to speak. He that 
has sought the* kingdom of heaven has ascertained that the 
constitution, upon which are based all the laws of the new code 
to which he is subject, is, " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, a^id with all thy mind* 
.... and . •' . . thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself." The two previous characteristics indicate conform- 
ity to the first part of this constitution ; this, to the last. Broth- 
erly love we call the outward manifestation of the prayer, 
" thy will be done." To change the words, where true prayer 
is, it, like every other subject, reveals itself in phenomena, 
characteristic phenomena. Where there are no phenomena, 
in this case brotherly love, there can be no subject. As Gcd 
covers himself " with *light as with a garment," sq prayer 
manifests itself in brotherly love as in robes of light. Nor is 
ibis image far fetched. If we have received Christ we have 
received Him who came " a light into the world ;" God who 
in the morning of creation '' commanded light to shine out of 
darkness, hath shined into our hearts, to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ*^ 
The god of this world, whom in our robes of darkness we 
served, has been vanquished. In vain has Be attempted to 
blind our minds '* lest the light of the glorious gospel of Christ, 
who is the image of God, should shine" upon them. Hav- 
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inff receivr»il tli* ti ;i ^ 1* '.t lliat reveals Cod, we^can commune 
with oar Heavenly Father who *♦ maketh His sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on 
the unjust*^ " Our Father's will be done" is our prayer. We 
cast oiF the unfruitful works of darkness. We cease to take 
credit to ourselves for saluting our " brethren only." We 
learn to love our " enemies." We extend our love beyond the 
domain of self. We cast off selfishness for the " perfect," the 
impartial, the complete love of our Father. 

lu such light we can walk without stumbling. If we love 
our enemies, we shall not forget to love those who have been 
brought into the glorious light in which we walk. ** He that 
loveth his brother abideth in the light, and there is none occa- 
sion of stumbling in him." On the other band, '* he that bat- 
eth his brother, is in darkness, and walketh in darkness, and 
knoweth not whither he goeth, because that darkness has blind- 
ed his eyes." 

It is not "li^t" alone that steals upon our pathway, but that 
pathway is of " life" as well. Of both " life" and " light" 
is brotherly love a characteristic. We not only have deeds 
that can bear the light, but in the light we are able to come 
back to God with whom "is the foundation of /?/e." •* We 
know that we have passed from death unto life, because we 
love the brethren. He that loveth not his brother abideth in 
death." He that abideth in death has not received Christ, for 
be that received Him is never to see death ; but he that hath ' 
life hath Christ, hath the renewed heart. 

In thi^ article, though we have set " Christ and Him cruci- 
fied" directly before the vision of the reader, not so much as 
might have been expected from our caption ; and though we 
have not spoken of the sanctifying power of the Holy Ghost ; 
we have dwelt upon those things that cannot exist were eith- 
er not known. If it can be said by the Savior to any, "ye 
are clean through the word which I have spoken unto you," 
they have also known the Comforter ; if any truly pray " Thy 
will be done," it is because the Spirit helpeth their infirmities, 
" for we know not what we should pray for as we ought ; but 
the spirit itself maketh intercession for us with groanings which 
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cannot be uttered ; if any by reason of conscious brotherly 
love can affirm of themselves •* we walk in the light as He is 
in the light," they also add, " we have fellowship one with 
another and the blood of Jesus Christ, His Son, cleansethfrom aU 
sin" Of all having in possession the characteristics describ- 
ed, the apostle Paul could speak words as full of encourage- 
ment as he addressed to his . own converts in Thessalonica, 
'* we are bound to give thanks always to God for you, breth- 
ren beloved, because God hath from the beginning chosen you 
to salvation, through sanctijication of the Spirit arid belief of the 
truth*** It was not our point to show how the heart is regene- 
rated, but to ask, is it regenerated ? If you have the character- 
istics mentioned, our object can be thus expressed, '* These 
things have I written unto you that believe on the Son of God, 

THAT TB MAY KNOW THAT YE HAVE ETERNAL LIFE." 



Art. VL— the TWO DISPENSATIONS. 

AN EXPOSITION OF 2 COR. 3 : 7-11. 

" But if the ministration of death, written and engraven in stones, was 
glorioas, BO that the children of Israel coald not steadfastly behold the face 
of Moses for the glory of his countenance ; which glory was to be done 
away ; how shall not the ministration of the Spirit be rather glorious ? For if 
the ministration of condemnation be glory, much more doth the ministration 
of righteousness excel in glory. For even that which was made glorious 
had no glory in this respect, by reason of the glory that excelleth. For if 
that which Is done away was glorious, much more that which remaineth ia 
glorioas." 

God has infinitely good reasons for whatever he institutes — 
hence whatever he institutes must be glorious, and whatever 
he undertakes he will terminate gloriously. God has instituted 
two systems, or dispensations — the one of law and the other 
of mercy — the one glorious ; the other transcending it in glory.* 

* Antinomians contend that the law is not a rule of life to believers under 
the gospel. Indeed the meaning of the term antinomian, avn vofAo^, ^ 
againMt law. The appellation however is given to those whe hold to the 
doctrine of justification by faith without works. Antinomianism may be tra- 
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The apostle in this passage, introduces a comparison between 
the two systems, and it will be our object to trace this com- 
parison by noticing the first tninistratiou, and its glory — what 
is done away, and what remains, and the glory of what re- 
mains. 

I. The first ministration* 

The term Jioxovia, translated, ministration, means ministry, 
service in the offices and duties of religion ; and when ap- 
plied to the first ministration, means the old administration 
or dispensation. 

Q, It is called a ministration of death, and of condemnation 
— because it did not tend to life, it could not give life. " For 
if there had been a law given which could have given life, 
verily righteousness would have been by the law." Gal. 3 : 21. 
It condemned, ** cursed every one who continued not in all 
things written therein to do them." It contained no provisions of 
pardon. To pardon was to depart from the law, was to set 
aside its penalty, and must be done under another system, as 

law knows no mercy. 

3. It was called the ministration of condemnation, because 

it was the letter of the law, which JcilletL The effect 
was to produce condemnation, a sense of guilt and danger, 
and fearful forebodings as to the future. All the sacrifice^ un- 
der the law could not remove a sense of guilt, could not give 
pardon of sin, and peace of conscience, relief and joy. It 
could not impart what it had not. It could only point to the 
great sacrifice for redemption and life. 

4. It was imperfect, and only designed for a temporary 
use. It was always pointing to something in the future as per- 
fect. It was only the shadow of good things to come — " For 

ced to the period of the Reformation. Its founder was John Agricola, at 
first a diBciple of Luther, but afterwards opposed both to him and Melanc- 
then. He is said to have taught that the law ought not to be proposed as a 
rule of life, or used as a means of instruction ; and that repentance was not 
to be preached from the law, but from the gospel only. Strictly speaking, 
those only are Antinomians who are avowedly hostile to the law of God ; 
who neither preach nor embrace it — but term those legalists who do— where- 
as the term legalists is applied to those who depend on their good works, or 
the deeds of the law, for justification and life. 
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the law having a shadow of good things to come, and Hot the 
very image of the things, can never with those sacrifices which 
ihey offered year by year continually, make the comers there- 
unto perfect. For then would they not have ceased to be of- 
fered ? because that the worshippers, once purged, should have 
had no more conscience of sins. But in those sacrifices there 
is a remembrance again made of sins every year. For it is 
not possible that the blood of bulls and of goats should take 
away sins." Heb. 10 : ]-4. 

The mere blood of an animal could never cleanse from sin 
— ^it could not make the heart pure, or the conscience clean, 
or the comers thereunto perfect. It could not repair the breach 
of the law. It could only remind the transgressor of his sins, 
and typify the great Sacrifice for sins. 

II. Its glory. It was a Theocracy, and consequently the 
most glorious government ever had on earth — a combination of 
both divine and human. But doubtless the glory in the text 
refers more particularly to the manner in which the law was 
given. 

1. It was given in a most wonderful manner — ^written direct- 
ly by the finger of God ; and delivered to the people through 
Moses — ^hence is called the law of God, though sometimes the 
law of Moses. But the " law of Moses" we think is generally 
applied to the ceremonial in distinction from the moral law. 

2. The Divine manifestation connected with the giving of 
the law was, most wonderful and glorious. What could be 
more so than for Jehovah to visibly manifest himself to a hu- 
man being, and through him, (Moses,) to the people. For 
Moses when he came down from that most wonderful of all 
interviews reflected the divine glory. His countenance was 
all radiant with the divine presence, such as never had been 
witnessed through a human being before, and perhaps never 
since. It was " so glorious that the children of Israel could not 
$tead/astly behold the/ace of Moses for the glory of his countenance.^^ 
He was obliged to put a veil over his face — there was too 
much dazzling splendor and glory ^for the children of Israel to 
look upon intently, or steadfastly. What an exhibition of the 
Divine glory was made on that account ! 
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3. The circumstances connected with the giving of the law, 
were most glorious and wonder/iil — ^yea, terrible. " For ye 
are not come unto the mount that might be touched, and that 
burned with fire, nor unto blackness, and darkness, and tem- 
pest, and the sound of ^ trumpet, and the voice of words ; 
which voice they that heard, entreated that the word should 
not be spoken to them any more : (For they could not endure 
that which was commanded, arid if so much as a beast touch* 
ed the mountain, it should be stoned or thrust through with a 
dart. And so terrible was the sight that Moses said, I ex- 
ceedingly fear and quake.") (Heb. 12 : 18-21.) 

Tl\e mount was enveloped in smoke and flame, and the 
thunders of the Almighty rolled, and echoed and re-echoed 
among the lofty peaks of Horeb. " And the voice of words," 
i. e. the voice of God, came from amidst the thunder and tem- 
pest, so distinct as to be heard throughout the extent of the 
vast camp of Israel, at the foot of the mount, while the speak- 
er was invisible, and was so fearful and overpowering, that 
the people earnestly entreated that if they must be addressed, 
it might be by the familiar voice of Moses, and not by the 
awful voice of Jehovah. And Moses, though accustomed to 
commune with God face to face, and hear his voice as at the 
burning bush, and to receive instruction direct from him for 
the people, was, on this occasion, so struck, and overawed 
with the awful grandeur, majesty, and solemnity of that scene, 
that he said " I exceedingly fear and quake." 

in. What is done away. The original word xorotfyoufuvoi, 
rendered done away, means, to render useless^ to bring to nought. 
(See Rob. N. T. Gr. Lex.) Paul uses the same word in 1 Cor. 
13: 11, **Iput away childish things* ^ As he progressed in 
knowledge, and the development of his manhood, they ceased 
to interest him, or be of any use to him. They had a glory 
and attraction for him at first; but that was only temporary, 
and passed away : so with the Mosiac dispensation. There 
was a glory and attraction for the Jew in it, but it was only 
designed for a temporary use, and adapted to the wants, or 
circumstances, and capacities of the people at that age of the 
world. True, it was infinitely better than any syslena of hea- 
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thenistn, the world has ever seen. For all thai the Hindoo or 
Mahometan system have that is of any value, has been bor- 
rowed from the Bible. 

The Mosaic ritual, or system, was evidently designed to get 
the true idea of God developed in the minds of the people, as 
well as their own real condition and relations to him, and their 
need of an atonement and meditator in order to approach God. 
The people at that time were not prepared for the gospel — 
they could not endure the glory connected with the giving of 
the law, much less were they prepared to appreciate the glory 
of the new system. Hence a preparatory system was intro- 
duced to instruct them in the first elements of theology. Now 
how would a judicious parent attempt to develop th^ first prin- 
ciples of theology in the mind of his child ? would it not be 
by illustrations adapted to the child's capacity ? 

No doubt the manifestations connected with the giving of 
the law on Sinai were designed to impress most deeply on 
their minds the awful-majesty and power of God. Also the ■ 
institution of sacrifices was evidently designed to show them 
their sins, and their need of an atonement for them, in order 
to their being pardoned, and at the same time typifying the 
great atonement. Their system of mediation was also design- 
ed to get before their minds the necessity of a mediator. 
Moreover the kind of sacrifices, and the manner in which they 
were to be offered, were designed to impress their minds with 
the idea of infinite purity, and the need of their becoming pure 
to enjoy the Divine favor, else why so much care to be taken 
in selecting the sacrifice, i. e. the victim ? — it must be the best 
of the flock, without blemish — and in the manner of offering it]? 

Let any one read the directions in regard to the offering of 
sacrifices as found in the O. T., with this idea in mind, and he 
will be struck with the effort made to develop this idea of 
purity. Let him look at Exod. 19th, the time of the giving of 
the law. Moses was required to sanctify the people, and have 
their clothes washed, and have them abstain from every impu- 
rity, and also he was required to sanctify the priests and the 
mountain, even before God would deliver to them the law 

See how everything pertaining to the priesthood, their garments 

10 
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the altaTf the sacrifices, etc., etc., were arranged with reference 
to purity. Again, the crime of adultery was to be punished 
with death by stoning, and the violation of the Sabbatli was 
also visited with the same punishment. 
But what was to pass away ? 

1. The splendor and glory connected with the giving of the 
law, passed away. We have no account of its ever being re- 
peated. 

2. The ceremonial law ceased. 

The types and shadows of course ceased when the great 
antitype came. They all pointed to him, and had their ful- 
fillment in him. The sacrifices and ofiferings all pointed to the 
great saciifice, and of course ceased to be ofifered when the 
great sacrifice was made. The tabernacle, with all that ap* 
pertained to the worldly sanctuary, the candlesticks, and the 
table of shew-bread, and the vails, and the golden censer, and 
the ark of the covenant, and the golden pot of manna, and 
Aaron's rod which budded and blossomed, and the table of 
the covenant, and over it the mercy seat which Pa\il describes 
in the 9th of Heb. All of which was brought into the temple 
when built, and ceased when the true tabernacle was pitched, 
and the scriptural temple e(ected. 

3.' The Levitical priejsthood was done away when the great 
high priest came. Also the law which pertained to priesthood, 
ceased, or rather was changed. "If, therefore, perfection were 
by the Levitical priesthood, (for under it the people received the 
law,) what further need was there that another priest should 
rise after the order of Melchisedec, and not be called after the 
order Aaron ? For the priesthood being changed, there is 
made of necessity a change also of the lawJ^ (Heb. 7 : 11, 12.) 
No doubt the Jews were accustomed to regard their system 
as perfect, and of course permanent. It was appointed of God, 
and why should it not be permanent? But Paul shows that 
this could not be— rthat the system was not perfect, and never 
designed to be permanent. That if it was perfect, what fur- 
ther need was there that another priest should arise, and after 
another order, too, — that of Melchisedec ? This was express* 
ly predicted in their own Scriptures, and the Jews ought to 
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have understood it. '•See Ps. 110 : 4. " The Lord halh sworn 
and will not repent, — Thou art a priest forever after the or- 
der of Melchisedec. This Melchisedec was certainly a most 
remarkable character, and a fit type of Christ. " For this 
Melchisedec, king of Salem, priest of the most high God, who 
met Abraham returning from the slaughter of kings, and bless- 
ed him : to whom Abraham gave a tenth part of all ; being 
by interpretation king of righteousness*, and after that, also 
king of Salem, which is king of peace : without father, with- 
out mother, without descent, having neither beginning of days 
nor end of life ; but made like unto the son of God, abideth a 
priest continua%." Heb. 7 : 1, 3. 

It would follow as a matter of necessity, that when the 
priesthood was changed, all that appertained to it would be 
changed. " For the priesthood being changed, there is made 
of necessity a change in the law." 

4. The old covenant was done away, together wiih its sign, 
circumcision. " In that he saiih, A new covenant, he halh 
made the first old. Now that which decayeth and waxeth old, 
is ready to vanish away." Heb. 8:13. 

6. The law of ordinances was done away. " Blotting out 
the hand writing of ordinances thafr was against us, which was 
contrary to us, and took it out of the way, nailing it to the 
cross-; which are a shadow of things to come; but the body 
is of Christ." Col. 2 : 14, 17. 

This passage clearly shows, that the law of meats and 
drinks, and the Jewish holy days, and new moons, and the 
Jewish Sabbath were all swept away with the old dispensa- 
tion, and are not binding on us. Not the Sabbath which we 
are commanded to remember as a day of sacred rest, but the 
ceremonial Sabbath, or the Jewish Sabbath. 

IV. What remains? Every thing which is valuable for us 
under the new system has been taken from the old system, 
and incorporated into the new. We have no need of the cer- 
emonial law, of types .and 'shadows ; or the Levitical priest- 
hood, or the old covenant and circumcision, and the law of or- 
dinances. We have the substance of which they were but 
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the shadows — the Gospel, and Christ for " high priest, who 
ever liveth to make intercession for us." ^ 

1. The moral law, or the Decalogue remains. That was 
not thrown out in the construction of the new building. It 
was too valuable ; it was written by the finger of God on ta- 
bles of stone, and designed to be permanent. Indeed that was 
perfect when given, and could not be improved. Not so with 
tbQ ceremonial law, which was national, and not designed for 
the race, or to be permanent. But the moral law stood upon 
an entirely different basis — the true basisof all just legislation. 
It is adapted to the wants and condition of the world, in all 
ages, and under all circumstances. It expresses an obligation 
which arises from the nature and relations of man to his Mak- 
er, and to one another, i. e. man to man, and will be binding 
upon him so long as that relation shall exist. It could not be 
otherwise. And to assiert that the moral law passed away 
with ihe ceremonial as the antinomians do, indicates great ig- 
norance of the moral government of God, and of the nature of 
moral law. Our Savior never abrogated any part of it, but 
often illustrated and enforced it, and said that he came not to 
destroy the law but to fulfill it.* " Think not Ihat I am come 
to destroy the law or the pwophets : I am. not come to destroy, 

* See the followingf note from Bloomfield^s New Testament, on this pas- 
nge. KoLTokutfai — **To abrogate, to annul, a sense as applied to laws, 
or institutions of any kind, oilen occurring in the classical writers. Our 
Lord here anticipates an objectioi., namely, that his doctrines differed in ma- 
ny respects from the Mosaic ; and therefore that his system could not but 
destroy that promulgated by God to Moses, and borne testimony to by the 
prophets. And yet it is not to be imagined, that the all-wise Being would 
lay down a law as a nde of life, under one dispensation, which should be at 
variance with what he had promulgated under another. By ^-ov vo|i.ov must 
be meant in some sense the law of Moses ; that being the invariable sense 
of the word in the Gospels and Acts. Some, however, understand the cer- 
emonial law, others the moral. Each indeed may be said to be meant For 
the ceremonial law was completed by our Lord in answering the types and 
fulfilling the prophecies, after which it was to cease, the shadows being sup- 
plied by the substance, the moral by exalting its precepts to a spirituality be- 
fore unknown, and purifying it from the corruptions of the Jewish teachers: 
for it is plain from the whole of Scripture that the ceremonial law alone was 
abrogated, while the moral law was left as of perpetual obligation.*' 
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but to fulfill. For verily I say unto you, Till heaven and earth 
pass, one jot, or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law." 
Mat. 5: 17-18. 

Let it be borne in mind that this is the first passage in the 
New Testament on this subject, and this is in the memorable 
sermon on the Mount. Our Savior was just entering upon his 
public niinistry, and it was important tor him to slate what he 
came to do ; for by setting up to be a teacher in opposition to 
the Scribes and Pharisees he was looked upon with a very 
jealous eye by the Jews, they apprehending his intention to be 
to destroy their law and abolish the customs of the nation. 
Hence it became necessary for him to explain what his object 
was. This he does in this passage and kindred ones. He 
told them plainly that he had not come to destroy the law, or 
the prophets, but to fulfill, to keep the law, i. e. the moral law, 
and fulfill what the prophets had foretold of him. They were 
commentators upon the law. Christ revered the law and ac- 
knowledged the prophets, but denied the comments and exam- 
ple of the Scribes and Pharisees. The Savior, says one writer, 
is the destroyer of nothing but "<Ac tvorh of the devilJ'^ He came 
not to destroy but to fulfill. He was made under the law ; 
(Gal. 4:4.) He yielded obedience to the law, honored his 
parents, sanctified the Sabbath, and did what no other being 
ever did, obeyed the law perfectly — not the letter but the 
spirit. 

He loved God his Father with all his heart, and his neigh- 
bor as himself. Hence " he magnified the law, and made it 
honorable, not by destroying it, but by giving his example in 
favor of it." Any one who will take the trouble to examine 
all ihe passages in the New Testament in which there is any 
allusion to the law or commandments by Christ or his apostles, 
^ill bo struck with the clearness with which obedience to the 
moral law or Decalogue is taught. Let him take his concord- 
ance and begin with Mat. as we have done, and the first that he 
^'ill meet is the one just noticed in Mat. 5 : 17.. The next is 
Mat. 7:12, " Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that 
nien should do to you, do ye even so to them : for this is the 
law and the prophets." The next passage is in Mat. 15 : 3-6, 
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** But he answered and said onto them. Why do ye also trans- 
gress the commandment of God by your tradition t For God 
commanded, saying. Honor thy father and mother : and , he 
that curseth father or mother, let him die the death. But ye 
say, Whosoever shall say to bis father or his mother, it is a 
gift, by whatsoever thou mightest be profited by me ; and 
honor not his father or his mother, be shall be free. Thus 
have ye made the commandment of God of none efiect by your 
tradition/' Of course the ^a^-ior must mean here " by the 
commanclment of God," the Decalogue-— what else could he 
mean 1 and the Scribes and Pharisees had trans&jessed it bv 
their traditions. The next passage we find is in Mat. 19 : 17 
^** And he said unto him, why callest thou me good t there 
is none good but one, that is, God : but if thou wilt enter into 
life, keep the commandments. He saith unto him, which? 
Jesus said, Thou sbalt do no murder. Thou shalt not commit 
adultery. Thou shalt not steal. Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness. Honor thy father and mother ; and Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself." Now here we dannot mistake what our 
Savior meant — ibat he refers to the Decalogue, the whole of 
it, though he did not name all the commands, but enough to 
show what he meant. 

And in this passage Christ says that if he would keep these 
he should enter into life, or be saved. Now with such plain, 
positive teaching as this, is it not strange that Antinomians 
will insist upon it that the Decalogue or moral law is done 
away ? and that Christians under the gospel have nothing to do 
with the law, as any one may see by consulting their writings.* 

Again, see Mat. 22 : 35, 40. " Then one of them which 
was a lawyer, asked him a question tempting him, saying, 
Master, which is the great commandment in the law? Jesus 
said unto him, thou shalt love the Lord iby God with all thy 
heart, and with all tby soul and with all thy mind. This is 
the first and great commandment. And the second is like un- 



• We cannot say to what extent this doctrine is held in the U. S., but it is 
held to a certain extent in England, and especially in India, where the most 
of the Europeans arc from England. 
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to it, thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two 
commandments hang all the law and the prophets." Now 
who could ask for anything plainer than this ? This is the 
very spirit of the gospel— its marrow and fatness — it is what 
Christ come to fulfill, and to teach us how to love God with 
all the heart, and our neighbor as ourselves, yea, to give us an 
example of it, and make it possible for each fellow man to do 
this. 

Now in the light of this subject, let us look at the teachings 
on the Sabbath. For those who sweep away the Decalogue 
sweep away the Sabbath with it, and say that we have no 
Sabbath under the new dispensation, that it was only a Jew-* 
ish institution, and designed for the Jews only. That " every 
day is to be esteemed alike." And that Christ has blotted out 
the hand writing of ordinances, of the holy day and new moon, 
and of the Sabbath days ? Col. 2 : 14, 17. 

In this last passage, by "Sabbath days," doubtless is meant 
the Jewish Sabbath, included in the ceremonial law, and not 
the Sabbath of rest in the Decalogue which was instituted 
long before the Jewish nation had an existence. In the Deca- 
logue we are required to " remember the Sabbath," indicating 
that it had been instituted long before, and was, as we sup- 
pose, primeval with man, and was made for man — i, e., for 
the race, not merely for the Jews. 

It is evident that our Savior <Jid not keep the Jewish or 
ceremonial Sabbath, at least the letter of it, but he did keep 
the spirit of it, for the spirit of the Jewish and of the Sabbadi 
in the Decalogue is one. 

When the Jews persecuted Jesus, and sought to slay him, 
because he had healed a man on the Sabbath day, " Jesus 
answered them. My Father worketh hitherto, and I work. 
Therefore the Jews sought the more to kill him, because he 
not only had broken the Sabbath, but said slso, that God was 
his Father." Jno. 6 : 16, 18. The Jews had overlooked the 
spirit of the Sabbath, and perverted the design of it, and it 
was the object of Christ to show them this. And in order 
that they might regard him as authority on this subject, he 
declares that " The Son of man is Lord of the Sabbath." 
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In Mat. 12: 1, 12, Christ shows them the true spirit of the 
Sabbath, arid how that the letter may be violated, while the 
spirit is kept, as in the case of David and the priests. He 
then says to them, •* Wherefore it is lawful to do well on the 
Sabbath day." In Luke, 13 : 11, 17, there is an account of 
Christ's healing the woman which had an infirmity of 18 years, 
and of the ruler of the Synagogue being indignant because he 
did it on the Sabbath day. "Ahd he said unto the people, there 
are six days in which naen ought to work : in them, therefore, 
come and be healed, and not on the Sabbath day. The Lord 
then answered him and said. Thou hypocrite! doth not each 
one of 3^ou, on the Sabbath, loose his ox or his ass from the 
stall, and lead him away to watering ? And ought not this 
woman, being a daughter of Abraham, whom Satan \iBXh 
bound lo these eighteen years, be loosed from this bond on 
the Sabbalh day ? " 

Now why did Christ so severely and justly rebuke him, and 
call him a hypocrite? Because he charged Christ with breaking 
the Sabbath by healing the woman, or showing mercy ; while 
at the same time he would show mercy to his ox and ass, by 
watering them on the Sabbath day. Now in all this we hear 
Christ saying nothing about abrogating the Sabbath, but we 
see him sanctifying it, and teaching us how it should be kept. 

There is another point to this subject of great force to our 
mind which we have never seen distinctly brought out. Christ 
must have taught his disciples, both by example nnd precept, 
how to keep the Sabbath, or if he had abrogated it he would 
have taught them that. And we find in Luke 23 : 60-6G, that 
after the death of our Lord, Joseph of Arimathea begged 
the body of Jesus, and took it down, wrapped it in linen, and 
laid it in his new sepulchre. " And that day was the prepara- 
tion, and the sabbalh drew on. And the women also, which 
came with him from Galilee, followed after, and beheld the 
sepulchre, and how his body was laid. And they returned, 
and prepared spices and ointments ; artd rested the sabbath- 
day, according to the commandment." Now the point is this 
— with all their love to the Savior and desire to embalm his 
body, they set about the preparation for it, but the Sabbalh 
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came on before they had completed it, and they, deeming that 
not appropriate work for the Sabbath — not of necessity or 
mercy — they suspended it until the first day of the week, "very 
early in the morning," when they came to the sepulchre, bring* 
ing the spices, &c. This shows, very conclusively, how the 
disciples regarded the Sabbath. 

As to the change of the Sabbath, i. e., the day, that is an- 
other question which we shall not stop to discuss here. 

2. We have the new covenant under the new dispensation* 
" But now hath he obtained a more excellent ministry, by 
bow much also he is the^ mediator of a better covenant which 
was established upon better promises. For if that first cove- 
nant had been faultless, then should no place have been sought 
for the second. For finding fault with theni, he saith. Behold, 
the days come, saith the Lord, when I will make a new cove- 
Rant with the house of Israel and the house of Judah : Not 
according to the covenant I made with their fathers, in the 
day when I took them by the hand, to lead them out of the 
land of Egypt, because they continued not in my covenant, 
and I regarded them not, saith the Lord." Heb. 8 : 6-9. 
Christ is the Mediator of a better covenant f established upon bet-- 
ter promises* 

The first was faulty: hot that it had positive faults or incul- 
cated anything wrong, but it was defective. It did not con- 
tain provisions for the pardon of sin, the sanctification and sal- 
vation of the soul. Had it contained all this, there would 
have been no need of the second^ which is established upon 
better promises, The promises in the first pertained mostly 
to ibis life- They were promises of the land of Canaan^ of 
length of days, increase of numbers, seed time and harvest, 
national privileges and prosperity, &c., &c. 

True, it contained the promise of the Messiah, who was to 

establish a new covenant upon better promises. In the Abra- 

hamic covenant whose sign and seal was circumcision, is the 

promise that in him '' and his seed should all the nations of 

the earth be blessed," i. e., through Christ. So that when 

Christ came and established the new covenant upon better 

promises, the old covenant, with all that appertained to it, 

11 
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passed away, and we have only to look to Christ as our medi* 
ator, and to the new covenant of mercy through him. The old 
covenant allowed any one to enjoy its privileges, by becoming 
a Jew, or conforming to the letter of it, though it had its spirit ; 
hence it is said, " For he is not a Jew, which is one outward- 
ly ; neither is that circumcision which is outwardly in the flesh : 
But he is a Jew which is one inwardly ; and circumcision is 
, that of the heart, in the spirit, and not in the letter.'* Abra- 
ham was a spiritual Jew, and knew what the circumcision of 
the heart was, as well as all who have followed in the foot- 
steps of Abraham ; i. e., who possess his faith. None but 
8i)ch as were Jews inwardly^ and whose circumcision was of the 
heartf constituted the true spiritual church of God, amongst 
the Jews. Abraham was *'the father of circumcision to 
them who are not of the circumcision only^ but who also walk 
in the steps of that faith of our father Abraham, which he had, 
being yet uncircumcised." Rom. 4: IS. 

Now the old covenant was faulty, or defective in this re- 
spect ; it allowed any one to be circumcised, and conform to 
the letter of the covenant, and enjoy all the external privileges 
and blessings of the temporal kingdom of the Jews, without their 
becoming members of God's true spiritual church. It did not 
exclude them from becoming members of the spiritual church, 
any more than the Church of England excludes any one from 
being members of Chrisfs church, though it does not require 
any one to be a member of Chrisfs Churchy in order to be a 
member of her communion. 

But not so with the privileges of the new covenant ; they 
are on a different basis altogether, and on better promises. 
They are entirely spiritual — ^the temporal kingdom is left out, 
or done away. Christ says, ^^My kingdom is not of this world '^ 
His is a new kingdom, a new dispensation, and new ordinan- 
ces, and requires a new heart to enjoy them ; while we hear 
nothing about a new heart in the old dispensation, or about be- 
ing " bom again." Indeed taking Nicodemus for a specimen, 
they knew nothing about it, i. e. the Scribes and Pharisees, 
Jewish doctors and lawyers, or expositors of their law. One 
reason for setting aside the first covenant was, that it was brok- 
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en ; *' which my covenant they brake." One grand design of 
the new covenant is, that it shall not be broken ; it is to be ev- 
er-abiding — never to be broken. Permanency and spirituality 
are its leading characteristics ; quite different from the charac- 
teristics of the old covenant. Hence all attempts to join the 
new on to the old covenant, and jnake baptism take the place 
of circumcision, is entirely unnecessary, not to say unscriptur- 
al. We have only to look to the New Testament for the New 
Covenant — for its signs and ordinances. 

V. The glory of what remaineth — or of the new ministra- 
tion. 

It has the glory of being a perfect system both in its provis- 
ions and adaptation to meet- the wants of the world. 

1. It is more glorious than the former, becjiuse it is simple 
and easy to be understood. Simplicity, combined with com- 
prehensiveness and efficiency, are the perfection and glory of 
any system. It is not difficult for an ordinary mind to sufficient- 
ly understand the nature of law, and of the moral government 
of God, to see the necessity of an atonement, in order to the 
forgiveness of transgressions. Neither is it difficult to com- 
prehend, to some extent, how Christ made an atonement by 
ofiering himself as sacrifice for the sins of the world, thereby 
magnifying the law, and making it honorable. The most un- 
tutored mind may comprehend this most profound and sub- 
lime system sufficiently to believe and be saved. 

But it is doubtful whether many of the Jews understood 
their system — at least the philosophy of it — why they were re- 
quired to perform so many rites and ceremonies, etc. 

2. It is glorious, because it is easy to be. obeyed. It is not 
necessary to furnish costly sacrifices, and employ a priest to 
offer them in order to their being acceptable. But every one 
can be his own priest unto God in the new system — ^yea a 
king — ^*« And hast made us unto our God kings and priests.** 
And the sacrifice is a broken and contrite spirit ; which all 
may offer upon the altar of their own hearts ; and it be ac- 
ceptable to God. * 

Neither have we to go up to Jerusalem to offei: sacrifices 
wee a year, as did the Jews ; but our wdtship may be jost as 
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acceptable on the burning plains of India, in the midst of 
heathen temples and altars ; among the Esquimaux of North 
America, the Caffres of South Africa, and upon mount GenV 
im, as at Jerusalem* 

3. Because it is 9piritualj or the ministration of the spirit, as 
opposed to the letter and foro^. *' The letter killeth, but the spir- 
it giveth lifc!^ The old system had the form of godliness, but 
not the power. The Jews, like the heathen world, required 
something tangible and visible — ^they were not prepared to 
grasp the idea of the spiritual and invisible. Hence, after that 
wonderful manifestation upon the mouut, and Moses had as- 
cended the mount again to receive further instruction from 
God, and remained longer then usval, the people required some 
visible object to. worship — •• And when the people saw that 
Moses delayed to come down out of the mount, the people 
gathered themselves together unto Aaron, and said unto him. 
Up, make us gods, which shall go before us : for as for this Mo- 
ses, that brought us up out of the land of Egypt, we wot not 
what has become of him." Ex. 32 : 1. 

Under the old ritual service we hear nothing about spiritual 
worship, it was all form, accurately prescribed, as much so as 
in any church service at the present day. Hence it must have 
been tiresome. We can go over with a set form a few times 
without feeling much wearied, but to continue the same thing 
from year to year, or through life, it becomes burdensome, and 
we cease to be interested in it. Now in the new system, 
" They who worship God must do it in spirit, and in truth." 
It must be spiritual to be acceptable, and a spiritual service 
or worship is always interesting and new. Its simplicity adds 
much to its interest. We hear nothing about ibrms in the new 
system. The only form we recollect is the Lord's prayer, 
and that was given more for a model prayer than for a set 
form. Doubtless the giving of any definite forms in the New 
Testament was designedly omitted, as its tendency must be 
to hinder the free course of the spiri^t, and to lead the worship- 
per to trust in the mere form without the power. 

4. It is more , glorious, because it is written in the heart. 
**For this is the covenant that I will make with the house of 
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IsraeU after those days, salth the Lord ; I will put my laws in- 
to their mind, and write them in their hearts : and I will be 
to them a God, and they shall be to me a people." Heb. 8 : 
10. This is designed to show the superiority of the new sys- 
tem over the old. The laws of the old system pertained most- 
ly to external rites and ceremonies ; whereas the grand pecu- 
liarity of the Christian system is, that it regulates the con- 
science ; or the inner, and hidden man of the heart. The laws 
of the new covenant were not to be written upon tables of 
stone, which might be laid away, and be forgotten ; but to be 
engraven upon the tablets of the soul as with the point of a 
diamond. The spirit of the moral law which Christ came to 
fulfill, is written in the heart of every true child of his, and he 
finds it his meat and drink to do the will of his Father in 
Heaven. It is no burden to him, no yoke of bondage or ser- 
vitude as was the old system, which was grievous to be borne. 
Christ begets within his disciples the spirit of obedience, and 
where that exists all the duties of religion are performed with 
pleasure. " Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me, for I 
am meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls. For my yoke is easy and my burden is light." 

•What a contrast between the yoke of Christ, and the gall- 
ing yoke of bondage under which the Jews groaned ! What 
a glorious and perfect way has Christ of governing his church, 
where every duty becomes delightful ! This is the liberty and 
fi-eedom of the children of God. " For whosoever the Son 
maketh free, the same is free indeed." This realizes our high- 
est conception of a perfect government — and no doubt is the 
governnaent of heaven. 

No fiery mandate from Sinai is given, 

Bat he sweetly draws uh upward to Heaven. 

5. It is more glorious, because it is to be permanent. £v« 
ery thing that is changeable is imperfect ; but the more perfect 
a systein, the more permanent and glorious it must be. Christ's 
priesthood is an unchangeable one. He was not after the or- 
der of a changeable priesthood, as was the Levitical. He 
was not of the family of Aaron, but of Judah, and after the 
order of Melchisedec, who ^as both a king and priest. And 
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this Melcbisedec was so superior to Abraham who was the 
father of the Levitical priesthood, that Abraham paid tithes to 
him. '* Now consider how great this man was, unto whom 
even the patriarch Abraham gave the tenth of the spoils.*' 

And this Melcbisedec was only a type of Christ, who was 
as much superior to him as the substance to the shadow. 
*< For it is evident that our Lord sprang out of Judah ; of 
which tribe Moses spake nothing concerning priesthood. And 
it is yet far more evident; for after the similitude of Melcbise- 
dec there ariseth another priest, who is made, not after the 
law of a carnal commandment, but after the power of an 
endless life. For he testifietb, Thou art a priest forever af- 
ter the order of Melcbisedec. For there is verily a disan- 
nulling of the commandment going before, for the weak- 
ness and unprofitableness thereof. For the law made nothing 
perfect, but the bringing in of a better hope did ; by the which 
we draw nigh unto God. And inasmuch as not without an 
oath he was made priest, (for those priests were made without 
an oath ; but this with an oath by him that said unto him, the 
Lord sware and will not repent. Thou art a priest forever 
after the order of Melcbisedec :) By so much was Jesus made 
a surety of a better testament. And they truly were many 
priests, because they were not suffered to continue by reason 
of death : but this pan, because he continueth ever, hath an 
unchangeable priesthood. Wherefore he is able also to save 
them to the uttermost that come unto God by him, seing he 
ever liveth to make intercession for them. For such an high 
priest became us, who is holy, harmless, undefiled, separate 
from sinners, and made higher than the heavens; who needeth 
not daily, as those high priests, to offer up sacrifice, first for his 
own sins, and then for the people's : for this he did once, when 
he ofiered up himself. For the law maketh men high priests 
which have infirmity ; but the word of the oath, which was 
since the law, maketh the Son, who is consecrated for ever- 
more." Heb. 7 : 14-28. 

Here we have a most striking contrast drawn between the 
two prieslho&ds — ^theone changeable, and occupied by imper- 
fect men, who needed constantly to offer sacrifices for their 
own sins ; the other an unchangeable priesthood — and the high- 
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priest, Jesus, had no need to ofier sacrifices for bimseir,^ut has 
ofiered himself a sacrifice for the world, and *' is able to save 
to the uttermost all that come unto God by him, seeing he ever 
liveth to make intercession for them." 

C. It is more glorious than the former, because it permits hu- 
man beings to familiarly approach God. The old system was 
designed to impress the mind with the awful majesty and holi- 
ness of God, which would seem to forbid any thing like a fa- 
miliar approach to him. Even the Jew, at the present day, 
will not pronounce the name of Jehovah.* It is consideredftoo 
sacred to be pronounced, he is inspired with so much awe 
and reverence for the name of him who appeared on Sinai. 
That system could not present God's love to the world. It was 
reserved for the gospel to do that. In Christ we have God 
manifest in the flesh, and brought down into our very midst, 
and opening up a new and living way of access to God un- 
known to the Jew — " Having therefore, brethren, boldness to 
enter into the holiest, by the blood of Jesus, by a new and 
living way which he hath consecrated for us through the vail, 
that is to say, his flesh." Heb. 10 : 19-20. 

No doubt many were saved before the Reedemer came, but 
the way by which they approached God was imperfect and 
diJfficult. God once manifested himself to the people through 
Moses, and they could not endure it. But when God mani- 
fested himself in the flesh, all could have ready access to him. 

We have not now, to come unto the terrible mount Sinai 
— " But ye are come unto mount Sion, and unto the city 
of the living God, \hb heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumer- 
able company of angels, to the general assembly and church 
of the first born, which are written in heaven, and to God the 
Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made perfect, and 
to Jesus the mediator of the new covenant, and to the blood 
of sprinkling that speaketh better things than that of Abel." 
Heb. 12 : 22-24. 

What a c6ntrast is here presented between mount Sinai and 
mount Sion ; the one manifesting God as the great Law-giver 

* We have repeatedly tried to get them to pronounce it in reading the Scrip* 
tores in Hebrew, but never sacceeded in one instance. 
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of the universe, and Judge of all the earth ; while the other 
reveals the compassion and love of God. It takes us to mount 
Calvary, and there we see God manifest in the flesh, giving his 
life for the world — ^yea for his enemies. And in the midst of 
that most tragic scene — a scene which the sun refused to be- 
hold — and when all nature seemed to stand in awe ; we see 
God permitting a poor condemned thief, who would have look- 
ed to mount Sinai in vain for help, to approach him thft>ugh 
Jesus, the mediator of the new covenant, and through the blood 
of sprinkling, which speaketh better things than that of Abel, 
which crieth for vengeance, and he was permitted to call God 
his father, and Jesus his elder brother. Oh ! what wondrous 
compassion was this ! 

" for this love let rocks and hilli 
<> Their lasting silence break ; 
And all harmonious human tongues 
The Savior's praises spevk." 

7. It is more glorious, because it is a system of power to 
change the heart, and save from sin. The apostle declares — 
" The gospel is the power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth." Was there power in the law to subdue a sin- 
ful and rebellious heart, and bring it into sweet submission to 
God ? Take Saul of Tarsus for illustration ; he is admitted 
to have been as well versed in the law as any impenitent man 
could be ; he was profound in the law, and had it any tenden- 
cy to subdue his heart? Let any one read the 7th of Romans, 
which furnishes a chapter in his experience prior to his conver- 
sion, and see if there is any tendency to subdue the heart, and 
lead it to love God. He there, ^s well as in Galatlans,* de- 
scribes a terrible conflict between his own mind and the law 
of God ; but we find no evidence of submission. . His proud 
heart rose up in rebellion against it — he could gaze upon mount 
Sinai's awful scene unmoved. He could behold the majesty 
and power of God in his wonderful works, and even admire 
the perfection of his law — ^yea delight in it after the inward 

* Let any one read Luther on Gal., and he will see how thoroughly Luther 
seemed to understand that state of mind, and has described it in his comments. 
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man, or inwardly, i. e. intellectually, and his conscience^ba 
* pressed by the law, until he ft^Il into despair ; and we bear him 
crying out, "Oh! wretched man that 1 am, who shall deliver 
rae from the bodv of this death;" and still his heart remain un- 
subdued. The rebel may tremble in view of the strong arm 
of the law, and still look upon the law-giver as a tyrant, not 
to be loved but to be feared. Here the weakness of the law 
to produce love is most apparent. " For what the law could 
not do in that it was weak through the flesh, God sent his 
own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh." Here we are in- 
troduced to another system, or ministration, which reveals anoth- 
er phase of the Divine character. Infinite love shines forth in 
the character, work, and death of the Son of God. " God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son." Here 
is the power of the new system, or the gospel, to produce love, 
submission and salvation. Take away this great central truth, 
the cross of Christ, and this system has no power to save — it 
will have only " the letter which killelh." What brought the 
proud, self-righteous Saul of Tarsus upon his face on the ground 
as he was journey ing to Damascus? Was it an exhibition of 
Sinai, and the thundering voice of an angry God, with his glit- 
tering sword unsheathed to execute vengeance on him ? — or 
was it the compassionate Son of God, saying *^ I am Jesus 
whom thou persecutest ?" Ah ! we must look to Calvary for 
power to subdue the heart, as well as to sanctify the soul, and 
secure it in perpetual obedience to 'Hod. Here is a power in 
the gospel which we fear too many professed Christians do not 
understand — or if they do understand it, do not avail them- 
selves of it. Paul not only illustrates the power of the gospel 
to subdue his heart, acid bring it into entire obedience to the 
law of God — ^but demonstrates the power of the gospel to 
keep him in that state of perfect obedience. 

See what he says of himself — " And herein do I exercise 
myself, to have always a conscience void of offence towards 
God and towards men." Acts 24: 16. ** Wherefore I take 
you to record this day, that I am pure from the blood of all 
men." Acts 20 : 26. ** For our rejoicing is this, the testimo- 
ny of our conscience," etc. 2 Cor. 1:12. Now these para* 

12 
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graphs and many others which might be given, show the way 
in which Paul lived after his conversion. And in the 8th of 
Romans, commencing with the first verse, he declares most 
distinctly and fully, the power of the gospel to save from all 
sin and all condemnation. We think that many greatly mis- 
take the meaning of the apostle in the 7th of Romans, in sup- 
posing it to be a Christian experience. In this chapter is a 
case in which sin had the entire dominion, and overcame all 
his resolutions of obedience. This case is evidently designed 
—whether it was Paul's own, or some one's else — ^to illustrate 
the influence of the law upon the carnal mind. It is the opin- 
ion of some that Paul in the 7th of Romans may not be speak- 
ing of his own experience in particular, but that of every one 
who attempts to justify himself by the deeds of the law ; or 
is trying to do what no one ever did or can do to overcome 
their selfish and carnal mind, without availing themselves of 
the power of the gospel. His object manifestly was, in this, 
and in the beginning of the 8th chapter, to contrast the influ- 
ence and power of the law and of the gospel ; to describe in 
Irheone case a person who was constantly struggling to over- 
come his appetites and propensities, and as often overcome by 
them, and brought into captivity to the law of sin, or of a car- 
nal mind ; and in the other case, which is entirely the opposite, 
be gives the experience of one who has been made free by the 
gospel, or by faith in Christ, and is enjoying the privilege of 
the sons of God, or freedom from condemnation, such as Paul 
in other passages declares Ire did. In the 7th of Romans he 
speaks in the first person, and in the present tense, simply be- 
«cause it was convenient, or suited his purpose, without neces- 
sarily implying that he was then describing his then present 
■state of mind. The 7th chapter may well apply either to a 
person who is in a backsliden state, or to a convicted person 
who has never been converted. Whereas the 8th chapter de- 
-scribes a state of entire sanctification. I have aimed in my 
remarks on this subject to give the law of God its due place, 
and at the same time to show that the gospel is not opposed to 
the spirit of the law, but designed to enable the believer to 
fulfill the law as did Christ, i. e. to love Ciod with all bis heart 
and bis neighbor as himself. 
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I cannot do better than to close in the language of another : 

• 

** Mach ha* been said of the exceeding and infinite strictness of the law 
of God, and the great length and breadth, and height, and depth of its claims. 
Maltitndes are engaged in defending the claims of the lair, as if they greaft- 
ly feared that the parity of the lair would be defiled— its strictness and spiiit- 
Qality» and its high and holy claims set aside^ or fritted down somehow to 
the level of human passion and selfitdiness. And while engaged m their 
zeal to defend the law, they talk, and preach, and write, as if they supposed 
it indispensable in order to sustain the high claims of the law, to deny the 
gnee and power of the gospel, and ks sufficiency to enable human beings to 
comply with the reqaisitbns^of the law. Thus they seem to me, unwitting* 
ly to enter the list against the grace of Christ, and with the utmost earnest- 
ness, and even vehemence, to deny that the grace of Christ is sufficient to 
overcome sin, and to fulfill in us the*righteonsness of the law. And in their 
xeal for the law, they appear to me either to overlook, or flatly to deny the 
grace of the gospel Now let the law be exalted. Let it be magnified and 
made honorable. Let it be shown to be strict, and pure, and perfect as its 
author — spread its claims over the whole field of human and angelic ac- 
countability— carry it like a blaze of fire to the deepest recesses of every 
human heart Exalt it as high ns heaven, and thudder its authority and 
claims to the depths of hell. Stretch out its line upon the universe of mind, 
• and let it, as it well may, and as it ought, thunder death and terrible damna- 
tion against every kind and degree of iniquity. Yet let it be reroemberf^d forev- 
ever, that the grace of the gospel is co-extensive with the claims of the law. 
Let no man, therefore, in his strife to maintain the authority of the law, in* 
suit the Savior, or exercise unbelief himself, or fritter away and drown the 
cbarch by holding out the profane idea that the glorious gospel of the hies- 
sed God — sent home, and rendere'd powerful by the efficacious application of 
the Holy Spirit, is not sufficient to fulfill in us ' the righteousness of the law,* 
and cause us ' to stand perfect and complete in all the will of God.' "—[See 
Prof. Finney's Systemmatic Theology, 3d vol. p. 943. American edition. 
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- '* If a man desire the office of a bishop he desireth a good 
work." So said Paul, who had fought the " good 6ght*' at a 
greater expense of ease, honor and wealth than noost other dis- 
ciples. He suffered the " loss of all things," and counted it 
gain to be a minister of Christ. He magnified his office. 

The present current of events indicate that but few endorse 
the apostle's statement. Few seek the office of a bishop a« a 
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good work. In other professions the supply is^eater than the 
dennand. Young mpn press into them as if they flowed with 
milk and lioneyy and would yield a sure reward for all their 
toil. Lawyers, physicians, merchants, mechanics, are baras^ 
sed by competition, and still the tide of aspirants increases, 
while the ministry is regarded as quite undesirable, and only 
, suited to those who can cheerfully sacrifice every earthly 
comfort to its arduous duties. They lose sight of the fact that 
our Father grants his choicest blessings to those who regard 
his glory denrer than all else beside ; their minds are filled 
with the " shady side,** and only see sunshine in other spheres 
of activity. But trials do not pertain to the ministry alone. 
There are rugged passages in every earthly experience. Mis- 
fortune, disappointments, privation are not strangers in com- 
merce, law, politics, or any other field of activity. But, thank 
God, all is not dark in this world. No honorable calling is 
T^ithout its rewards. ' And the ministry is not a whit behind 
the others in this regard. •• I will magnify mine office." Es- 
timated in the scale of profit and loss, the ministry is the more 
desirable among the professions. Its losses are more than 
made good b}' its superior rewards. We are not among those 
who regretfully reflect how we might have treasured up gold 
and silver, figured conspicuously in the political arena, or gained 
eminence at the bar, had not God imposed the necessity upon 
us to preach the gospel. We are content with our calling ; 
yea glory in it, and not without good reason. The great ad- 
vantages of other professions are overbalanced by greater ones 
in this. 

Why then the reluctance to enter the ministry? Why the 
...r^^'^i; dearth of candidates for this calling? Its responsibility and 
A ^ ^ solemn nature doubtless deter some ; the pnriiy of life, free- 
.t t^Jy.t, dom from selfish ambition, covetousness, and worldly show, 
which the office demands, deter others. But we think that 
more are prevented from praying the Lord to thrust them into 
the work, and seek to be excused, because ihey overrate the 
trials, sacrifices, and hardships which pertain to it, and under- 
rate the privileges, blessings, joys, and honors which it brings 
to every devoted occupant. It is regarded as an extreme hard- 
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ship, the most self-sacrificing act of human life, to enter the 
ministry ; whereas it should be regarded a privilege, an honor, 
a pleasure, to be sought after in humble prayer at the throne 
of grace. 

Perhaps ministers have contributed somewhat to this unhap- 
py state of affairs.' They may have made too prominent the 
" shady side," spoken too frequently of their trials, and not 
often enough of their blessings, complained when they should 
have been ofiering thanks, presented their case as a subject of 
fjympathy, when thej^should have gloried in the cross. Doubt- 
less hundreds are now in other professions who ought to have 
preached the gospel, and would have done it, but for the com- 
plaints which have come from ministers. We are not suSerr 
ers above other men, but we are blessed above most men. We 
have trials it is true, and it is lawful to speak of them, but not 
to forget to mention the " far more exceeding weight" of good 
which we also receive. 

Paul intimates that the pious ought to desire the work of a 
bishop. If young Christian brethren did but ask God to give 
them a place in this good field, the ranks of the ministry would 
be filled, and desolate parts of the earth would hear the words 
of life. 

But is it to be chosen above other professions ? Is it so 
good a work as to justify joy and gratitude on account of being 
called to it ? 

We most positively believe it is. 

'L li is to be desired an account jf the advantages which it af- 
fords far the highest culture of virtue^ piety and benevolence. 

Whoever attains to the possession of these graces in a high 
degree, '' need not go abroad for joy." He is rich in the treas- 
ure of bis own heart. Exhaustless resources of happiness, 
prosperity and usefulness are his ; and whatever adverse winds 
may blow4ie cannot be impoverished. Character is better than 
reputation, merit than all the honor the world can bestow. He 
irho has a heart true to all the higher impulses of our nature, 
of unflinching integrity, wakeful sympathy, expansive benevo- 
lence, and ardent piety, has a mine of wealth within him more 
precious than fine gold, or rubies. The very best facilities for 
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the attainment of such virtues are found in the ministry. We 
do not say that ministers are the best men in the world. We 
prefer to leave that question to another tribunal. But we do 
assert that no profession affords such helps and encourage* 
ments to superior goodness as the ministerial. Truth and good- 
ness is the theme, and to reform and perfect human character 
the object. The minister is the natural ally of virtue and foe 
of sin. He must needs study and advocate the truth, familiar- 
ize himself with duty, and the infinite motives which invite to 
a life of integrity. The holy God, and glorious Savior are up- 
permost in his thoughts anci discussions; their perfections, love 
and mercy he is ever commending to the attention of the peo- 
ple, and almost necessarily feels the force of their attractions, 
sanctifying his own nature. With Christ for his model of j>er- 
fection, and the gospel for his code of morals, and standard of 
goodness, he must be a stupid soul not to increase rapidly io 
every Christian grace. 

The rewards of virtue and horrid consequences of sin, by 
constant review, become a living presence to him, and press 
him mightily to run with patience the race of holiness. His 
associates are good men, who lose sight of personal interest in 
their devotion to the welfare of the race^ and his reputation 
hangs upon his own sincere devotion to the same glorious work. 
The jealous eyes of the wicked admonish him to watch and 
pray lest he fall into sin, and his sermons in favor of justice, 
mercy, benevolence, and piety, place him under bonds to con- 
form his life to his own teachings. With such motives^ such 
surroundings, how can an honest man fail to giow in grace and 
goodness ? His heart will become enlarged, his conscience 
quickened, passions subdued, affections elevated, and his whole 
nature brought into more and more perfect harmony with that 
perfect model of goodness whom he is sent to preach. 

Other professions are not excluded from these influences, 
but none of them enjoy such an exemption from seducing for- 
ces, and receive such constant tuition from the world of light. 
He has battles to fight, enemies that often sorely harrass him, 
but he is no stranger to the use of the weapons of this moral 
warfare, and may assuredly come out of the conflict without 
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barm. " Blessed be God who givetb us tfae victory through 
Jesus Christ our Lord/' Blessed is tbe man who is counted 
worthy to enter upon the duties and privileges of the minis- 
try! 

2. The work of the bishop is desirable on account of its social 
^toKtages. 

As a minister of Christ, the presumption is that he is honest, 
pious, benevolent and intelligent. He stands endorsed by the 
steadfast friends of virtue, and is at once the recipient of their 
coafidence, friendship and love. He is welcome to their fam- 
ilies, looked up to as a guide^ friend and counsellor ; revered 
ibr his intelligence and piety. The confidence and love 
which he receives, wealth could not purchase, political suc- 
cess, scholarship merely, and family connections, could never 
secure to him. His fellowship with brother ministers, with 
scholars and reformers, is of great force. Selfish men would 
eojoy such society it is true, but it is to him an unspeakable 
delight to commune with suchnobje minds, on terms of friend- 
ship. 

The best society is where virtue and integrity most fully pre- 
vail, that is, where a pure Christianity has sanctified the 
heart. The choicest circles of friendship are among the friends 
K}( Christ. There the spirit of purity, truth and benevolence 
have enriched every branch of our social being, and rendered 
it more desirable. All Christians enjoy better society, and en- 
joy it more than if they had continued in unbelief. The min- 
ister is the most abundant recipient of these blessings. He is 
invited to the confidence of families, and shares in friendships 
more than other men. The physician is welcomed in times of 
sickness, the lawyer sought for when passion ragf s, and a quar- 
rel is in progress, but beyond that they are respected only as men 
and neighbors ; while the minister is welcomed at all times as a 
friend, counsellor and Christian teacher, reverenced but not 
feared, cherished as one bound to th^m by sacred ties and 
pervaded by unselfish regard for their best interests. Who 
cannot call to mind many tokens of respect and confidence, 
warm greetings, and Christian solicitude which they have en- 
joyed as ministers, that melt the heart in gUidness and grati- 
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tude ? What minister has not felt himself privileged in this 
regard above measure ? 

Who would sell such social pleasure for the huzzahs of an 
v>^/;^ <*i ^*^- excited populace, or the luxury of worldly wealth ? 
^^/^.t-HB. Then the tender love of those who have been led to Christ 
^^\ (U^ivt/V^by his labors ! what can equal it in value ! The physician 
^^ '"^ stands next him in this respect. But the agent that bears to a 

soul the blessing of eternal life receives a warmer love. When 
Paul remembered the love of the numerous converts through- 
out the gentile world, it is not surprising that he called this *'a 
great work." No hero, scholar, or philosopher could ever win 
such friendships. He sacrificed much for Christ, but was 
more than repaid by the love which the churches bore to him. 
• There is no charm in the name, minister, which secures 

these social blessings, unless intelhgence and |)iety are pos- 
sessed. These are indispensable qualities in a minister, and 
because of these his social position is altogether desirable. 
But a dunce or knave wilLseldom flourish long even under a 
false guise. 

3. The minister's work is desirable, because it famishes rare fa- 
cilitiesfor mental improvement. 

He must have mental discipline to succeed. If he loves 
God, and would save men, he must store his mind with sound 
reason, and attahi an aptness to leach. The importance of his 
^ work will arouse his energies if they can be awakened. The 
people demand things *• new and old," and he must study 
or fall. His theme is God, glorious in attributes and work. 
The universe, natural and moral, is before him, inviting the 
highest grasp of thought, and promising that every new field 
of discovery shall enhance his usefulness and joy. He must 
reason of God, nature, creation, moral law, obligation, sin, re- 
wards, redemption, in all their ramifications of love and wis- 
dom, and this makes him a constant student of the most pro- 
found, mysterious, and useful subjects of thought. To acquire 
^^ ^ • and use knowledge in saving men is his business and delight. 
The Physician and Lawyer enjoy high advantages in certain 
>- ^ fields of learning, but their motives to attain general scholar- 
ship, and their facilities arc far below the minister's. Close, 
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continuous study, ianot generally consistent with the duties of 
these professions, while it is almost a necessity of the minis- 
ter's. They can only use certain classes of knowledge in their 
profession, but the minister has use for all knowledge. He 
has use for lessons on the nature and history of the earth and 
skies, the physical and moral world, the ills and blessings of 
his race since God made Adam, the languages, religions, 
philosophies, degradations and reformations of the human fam- 
ily in the past, and their prospect in the future, the governments 
and mis-governments of the nations, and the remedy for the 
wars, oppressions and sins that curse the world. A large share 
of his time is spent in his study ; he commqnes with the best 
and wisest men of former days, and with their best and 
wisest thoughts ; and is awake to current events, and zealous 
to apply his treasures of truth to the general good. 

The history of sound learning proves that these facilities 
have not been enjoyed in vain. Ministers have ever been pa- 
trons of learning, and have blessed the world by their contri- 
butions to a sound literature. More ministers bec(»me distin- 
guished scholars, grace the professor's chair, and wear the 
laurels of ripe savans, than men of any other profession. And 
it ought to be so. Their facilities for scholarship are greater 
than that of any other class of men who depend upon profes- 
sional labors for sustenance. 

4. The work of a bishop is desirable because it opens an tnw- 
ting field for the use of talent. 

We cannot too highly honor the physician who employs his 
talents to baffle the vandal inroads of disease, and assuage hu- 
man misery ; nor the statesman, or scholar, who honestly toils 
for the public good. They labor in a fruitful field. The edi- 
tor, too, holds an exalted station of influence, not exceeded by 
any other within the range of human effort. The press is a 
tremendous force for good or evil, by which a few minds can 
wield a wider influence than by any other 'means. But the 
minister has a glorious field. With a theme so grand, useful, 
and true as the gospel, so adapted to human want, and promo- 
tive of human happiness, enforced by the voice of God, the 

experience of man, and the laws of nature, illustrated by the 
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beauty, harmony and wealth of the universe, and fired wiih 
a zeal to do good, he will be eloquent, if any theme or any 
circumstances could make him so. He deals with great sub- 
jects, is inspired by noble motives, sustained by a benevolent 
heart and a good conscience, and may lay the world of beau- 
ty, majesty, and truth, history, experience, hope, philosophy, 
poetry and eloquence under contribution to illustrate his doc- 
trine and enforce his appeals. He has a wider range of sub- 
jects than any other profession, more inspiring themes and con- 
stant practice, with approving listeners, and prospective glory 
with souls saved by the word of truth, to ensure his success in 
the scale of eloquence. 

Moreover, his talents are immediately available. He is not 
obliged usually to build up a business, or buy himself into it, 
like other professions. As affairs no.w stand, if he has talent 
it is very sure of immediate employment. He need not spend 
half of his life in preparing a place to live. The fields are 
white for the harvest, and the call for laborers is earnest. The 
East and the West are calling for help. He may at once take 
bis stand upon the walls. He will be sought after, and cheer- 
ed on his first beginnings by a loving and devoted people, if he 
has a head and heart to succeed in the work. 

He has every facility for the use of his pen. He is in the 
best of schools to attain a vigorous, logical, lucid, elegant stj'lc, 
and has every inducement to use his talent in writing for the 
world's instruction. He must write, and write well, or never 
rise to eminence in his profession. Hence he has the motive and 
opportunity to gain a moral and literary eminence, which shall 
act on, instruct, and bless the world long after he has departed 
to his reward. The press invites his contributions, the world 
of philosophy and literature stand ready to welcome the pro- 
duct of his genius. All ministers will never attain to these 
high points of usefulness, for want of talents ; but whoever 
has talent can find no field so wide and productive as the 
ministry for the employment of his very best energies. There 
are no barriers here to limit the mightiest forces of the intel- 
lect, no lack of subjects to task the energies of the loftiest 
minds ; no lack of motives to sustain such minds in protract- 
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ed, wearisome effort. The world of philosophy, histor}', mor- 
als, law, piety, truth, poetry, and all oiher branches of knowl- 
edge are available in his profession, and invite his investiga- 
tions and best efforts to give them to the world in immortal 
form. Thus he enjoys facilities to excel as an orator, scholar^ 
author, philanthropist, reformer, Christian. Does a Christian 
brother desire a position where he will find immediate and full 
employment for all his faculties ? Let him seek the ministry. 
Does he wish to make his mark on the world for good, mould 
character, give doctrines, motives, aspirations to his fellow 
men, that are right, noble, daring ? Let him seek the ministry. 
Does he wish to give to the world a literature that shall en- 
lighten, and bless generations to come ? He will find rare fa- 
cilities for this work in the ministry. Does he wish to sav^ 
souls from the curse of sin, and gather them into the courts of 
eternal day? The oflBce of the bishop is appointed for that 
very work. 

It is no place for simpleton's or drones in the ministry* 
But he that has ability and disposition to work is sure of an 
abundant reward. He is happy in his work, happy in his as- 
sociations, happy to receive tokens of love and gratitude from 
those who^ have been blessed by his labors ; happy in his wide 
spread usefulness, happy in the successful employchent of his 
best abilities, and happy in the bright prospects of eternal 
glory. 

5. The minister is very sure of a competence of temporal com* 
forts. 

We cannot and wish not to claim for the ministry that it is 
productive in gold and silver. We seldom get rich by preach- 
ing th^ gospel. But cases of real suffering are very rare 
among ministers. That they have less than they desire, or 
could use profitably and prudently is doubtless true, though 
the mass of them enjoy the conveniences of life, and many 
of them even its luxuries. But what is lost in eating and 
drinking, is gained in the moral and mental food upon which 
they feast. 

But life is short, and we ought to make our mark with 
care if we desire lasting results. He that writes his history 
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in amassing wealth, or courting favor, writes in sand. A few 
short years will obliterate his foot-prints, and his work will be 
labeled vanity. But be that makes others' good his choice, and 
draws from the magazine of truth to permeate the minds of 
men with noble sentiments, and sterling virtues, writes on a 
fabric more lasting than granite, immortal in texture, and 
every impress shall blaze in the world of glory. Who works 
for eternitv like the minister of Christ? Who will see so 
many fruits of his labor that have endured the test of ages, 
of fire and the world's dissolution as he, when the aspects 
of the eternal world are reviewed ? Who will find that 
his works have followed him, to praise and bless, and not to 
reproach him, like the faithful minister ? And are these pros- 
pects of no weight in our estimate of the profession ? Moses 
had respect to the recompense of reward. Christ for the joy 
^hat was set before him, endured the cross, despising the shame. 
So we may look to the eternal world for a part of our compen- 
sation. Who will then regret that he has been a minister of 
Christ ? Who will wish that he had made gold his choice, or 
sought renown from worldly men ? When we come to our 
Father's home, and meet our Elder Brother and receive his 
welcome, how it will rejoice our hearts to bring there souls 
rescued from sins, whose redeemed songs make the music of 
heaven. 



VIIL— CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

TSM Lira Axm Bpistles or St. Pavl., bj the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, M. A., Ute Fellow 
of Trinity CoUege, Cambridge, and the Bev. J. S. Howson, M. A., Prinoipal of the 
Collegiate Institation, LiTorpool. In two Tolumes. New York: Charlea Soribner. 

A few months ago we bad the pleasure of commendiDg to the attention of 
onr readers a work entitled, ** Disconrses and Sayings of our Lord Jesus 
Christ," and now we have not less pleasure in calling attention to a very 
able work entitled, ** The Life and Epiotles of St Paul." The conviction 
we expressed in the former case, that we should have the gratitude of every 
one whom our commendation might induce to procure the book, the result 
proved to be well founded ; and w« have no fear to lose in the estimation of 
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tJioee who by oar commendation shall be indaced to procnre thia. It is con- 
cerned directly with a different portion, of the New Testament from what the 
other was, and yet it throws much light on all portions of the New and not 
a few passages of the Old Testament. In its plans, materials, and execu- 
tion, it, so far as it is a commentary, approaches nearer to oar ideal of a com- 
mentary for onr times than any other book within oar knowledge. **The par- 
poee of this work," say the authors, " is to give a living picture of Su Paul 
himself, and of the circumstances by which he was surrounded." After 
feasting upon this book several weeks we are prepared to say the worthy 
^ purpose" is most admirably accomplished. 

The eccentric John Ryland once remarked, '* if the dipping of my pen in 
my very blood would recommend 'Witsius* Economy of the Covenants', I 
would not forbear doing it for a moment." If the good Ryland meant he was 
willing to die for the purpose of recommending *'The Economy of the Cove- 
nants," he went a liitle further than we are willing to go in behalf of **The 
Life and Epistles of St Paul." But to recommend the thorough study of the 
ffible "a good man" ought to be able to say, aside from all eccentricity, he 
is willing *to dip his pen in his very blood ;^ and we are willing to add, in 
that study one of the first books to be recommended after grammars and 
Lexicons is the book of which we are speaking. 

We have not seen the English edition of this book so as to speak of this 
edition in comparison with that, but the New York publisher assures us that 
"though offered at once half the price of the London copy, the work has in 
no way suffered from abridgment, but has been preserved complete in every 
rospecL" He further adds, *The notes, coins, maps, plans, and wood engrav- 
ings generally have been retained, and yet the size of the work has been re- 
duced from the unwieldy quarto to a convenient octavo form." The notes 
are very valuable, containing much important information illustrative of the 
subject in hand. The coins, maps, plans and wood engravings generally are 
an important part of the work, and it is to be regretted that some of them by 
indistinctness afford the reader much less pleasure than they ought. 

The new translation of Paul's Epistles and such sketches of his speeches 
aa are preserved in the Acts, is decidedly the best translation for the general 
reader we have ever met It is in some parts too much like a paraphrase to 
pass for any thing like a literal translation, and yet we have not the least hesi- 
tation in saying it gives to the general reader far more of the sense intended 
bj the Holy Ghost than the authorised version ; and, perhaps, more than any 
strictly literal translation can give. The translation is vigorous and life-like 
in itself, and by reason of the new dress in which it presents the portion of 
the Bible with which it is concerned, it is often very striking, dispersing as it 
were by the light of day the mist which often rests upon the mind of one 
who has simply read the authorised version. Not that we are proposing the 
former as a substitute for the latter, for that we would not do ; but that it is 
to be employed like a commentary or aid to the study of the scripture. Who 
that has ever read the Bible in any language besides his own has not wished 
from bis heart th«t every one aught be a , partaker of the same pleasure ? 
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That pleasure i9 to a high degree imparted by reading snch a translation 89 
the one of which we are speaking, not only to the general reader, but to the 
scholar also. To the same effect the notes on the translation contribute 
much. 

**But in order to present anything like a living picture of St. PauVs career,** 
the authors well remark, **mucfa more is necessary than a mere transcript of 
the scriptural namCtive, even where it is fullest Every step of his course 
brings us into contact with some new phase of ancient life, unfamiliar to our 
modern experience, and upon which we must throw light from other sources, 
if we wish to form a distinct image in the mind. For example, ta compre- 
hend the influences under which he grew to manhood, we must realize the 
position of a family in Tarsus, the chief city at Cilicia ; we must understand 
the kind of education which the son of such a family would receive aa a boy 
in his Hebrew home, or in the schools ot his native city, and in his riper youth 
*at the feet of Gamaliel' in Jerusalem ; we must be acquainted with the profes- 
sion for which he was to be prepared by his training, and appreciate the sta- 
tion and duties of an expounder of the Law. And that we may be fully 
qualified to do all this, we should have a clear view of the Roman empire at"" 
the same time, and especially of its system in the provinces ; we shonld also 
understand the position of the Jews of Hhe dispersion '; we should be (so to 
speak) hearers in their synagogues ; we should be students of their Rabini- 
cal theology." 

In a very satisfactory manner have the authors gone over the wide range 
of topics indicated in the above quotation. Not only have they succeeded 
to an admirable degree in colledting the requisite information, but by a hap- 
py style they have given it such an interesting form that the reader goes over 
page after page forgetting himself while following "the apostle in the differ- 
ent stages of his varied and adventurous career^' and contemplating "the 
forms and coloring of the scene in which he acts," so happily evoked and set 
before him in ''their true brightness" by the authors ; and the end of a chap- 
ter is to him as unwelcome as an obtruder who comes to arouse him from an 
enchanted dream. Not less satisfactory is the treatment of the topics men- 
tioned in the following paragraph, which though of some length we shall be 
excused for inserting, as it, taken with our other quotation and what «e have 
said preceding it, serves to indicate quite, fully the field with which the book 
makes ua acquainted. 

''Again, to understand St. Paul's personal history as a missionary to the 
heathen, we must know the state of tlie different populations which he visi- 
ted ; the character of the Greek and Roman civilization at the epoch ; the 
points of intersection between the political history of the world and the scrip- 
ture narrative ; the social organization and gradation of ranks, for which he 
enjoins respect ; the position of women, to which he especially refers in his 
letters ; the relations between parents and children, slaves and masters, which 
he not vainly sought to imbue with the loving spirit of the Gospel ; the qual- 
ity and influence, under the early empire, of the Greek and Roman religions, 
whose effete corruption he denounces with such indignant scorn ; the public 
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amosements of the people, whence he draws topics of warning or illustration; 
the operation of the Roman law, under which he was so frequently arraign- 
ed ; the courts in which he was tried, and the magistrates by whose sentence 
he suffered, the legionary soldiers who acted as his guards ; the roads by\ 
which he travelled, whether through the mountains of Lycaonia or the marsh- 
es of Latium ; the courses of commerce by which his journeys were so often 
regulated ; and the character of that navigation by which his life was so of\- 
en endangered." 

This book is another proof of the obligation under which the Episcopal 
church from time to time lays all other churches in the line of valuable reli- 
gious books. If one but looks over his library and notices how many of his 
standard works have come from the Episcopal church he will be ready to say 
however numerous and grievous the sins which lie at the door of that church, 
{and surely they are numerous and very grievous,) yet it is entitled to great 
praise in the important department of Christian literature. Many works in 
that department, from the necessity of the case, must be the result of both 
exemption from other cares and the command of large pecuniary resources, 
conditions which do not often fall to the lot of learned men, but more fre- 
qaently hitJierto in the denomination of which we have spoken than any oth- 
er among protestants. But there is good ground to hope that in years to come 
a suiilar statement cannot be made with equal truth. 

Though this work was written by Episcopalians, and though the authors too 
often leave a proof of that fact on its pages, it is far from being in an invid- 
ious sense a sectarian book. The authors by their peculiar use of words 
carry along on the surface, as it were without design, an argument for "church- 
ism," but it must be admitted the work is for the most part if not wholly 
written in great candor. Where it gives its influence to error, as we con- 
ceive, it gives at the same time the antidote, the knowledge of the word of 
God. For instance, if it countenances the practice of sprinkling instead of 
baptism it concedes the latter to be according to apostolic practice. "It is 
Deedless to add," it is said in reference to tliis subject, "that baptism was [un- 
less in exceptional cases," which have never been proved,] "administered by 
immersion, the convert being plunged beneath the surface of the water to 
represent his death to the life of sin, then raised from this momentary burial 
to represent his resurrection to the life of righteousness. It must be a sub- 
ject of regret that the general discontinuance of this original form of bap- 
tism (though perhaps necessary in our orthem climates) has rendered ob- 
scure to popular apprehension some very important passages of scripture." 

When an autlior thus simply sets up his own "perhaps" openly in opposi- 
tion to the word of God he is not liable to produce much mischief; it is only 
when he undertakes to make the Bible speak contrary to its own intention 
for his "perhaps*', that he becomes in the proper sense a perverter of the right 
vayg of God. To such an assumption as that the climate compels the change 
of the apostolic practice. Baptists have no need to say a word, as their deeds 
on that head speak so much louder than words. Among the passages which 
are admitted to be obscured by the desertion of the apostolic practice, is that 
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one in Romans, 8iztfa chapter, which allades to that practice. We will for- 
uah oar readers with the translation which these aothors give of it. 

'* We who died to sin, [when we became followers of Christ,] how can we 
any longer live in sin ? w have you forgotten that all of us, when we were 
baptized ioto fellowship with Christ Jesns, were baptized into fellowship 
with his death. With him therefore we were boried by baptism wherein we 
shared his death, [when we sank beneath the waters, and were raised from 
under them,] that even as Christ was raised np from the dead by the gloiy of 
the Father, so we likewise might walk in newness of Hfe. For if we have 
been grafted into the likeness of his death, so shall we also share bis res- 
urrection." 

The brackets in this passage belong to our authors. The notes by which 
they set forth their reasons for the two last clauses are worthy of attention. 
Of the words '^ when we sank beneath the waters " etc., they say : " This 
clause which is here left elliptical is fully expressed, Col. 2, 12 :** here cit- 
ing the Greek and then adding : ^^Tbis passage cannot be understood unless 
that it be borne in mind that the primitive baptism was by immersion." On 
the fifth verse it ia remarked in a note, '* liieralhf have became partakers by am* 
tal union [as that of a graft with the tree into which it is grafted,] of the 
representation of his death [in baptism.] The meaning appears to be, if we 
have shared the reality of his death, whereof we have undergone the like- 
ness.** 

The undergoing of this likeness of Christ's death gives us clearly enough 
to understand who alone could in consistency with the apostolic practice be 
the candidates, and very feeble is the aUempt which the authors make to 
take away the force of the Bible as by themselves interpreted. In the spir- 
it of candor before noticed, they can easily enough see that when it is said 
of the Phillippian jailer, he "was baptized, he and all his** that "all his" 
were preached to, and " believed,** a thing that some affect a difficulty in see- 
ing. The other passages which are cited to give some countenance to the 
baptism of unbelieving children, their concessions as gooJ as yield to be 
without force for that purpose, thoo^ not the one concerning Lydia in so 
manly a way as one is led to expecL 

In speaking of Episcopacy we are happy to see they call things by the 
right name. " The monarchical, or (as it would now be called) the Episco- 
pal element of church government,** say they, " was, in this period supplied 
by the authority of the apostles." How remarkably it wouH cool the ardor 
of many admirers of Episcopacy in this couutry if it were constantly spoken 
of as "the monarchical element" There is something in a name after all. 
In this work it is conceded that " Elder" and "Bishop," as used in the Bible, 
denote one and the same office, and " apostle " was entirely above that of 
'Hiishop ;" and that " the bishop" of men was not in the apostolic church, be- 
cause the power which he exercises was in those days confined to the apos- 
tles. Such at !east we understand to be the amount of what is said on this 
point while they keep to what the Bible itself states, but we will give our 
readers the passage which, taken in connect on with their description of the 
functions of "the apostles/* we think concedes as much, as we have said. 
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*'The history of the charch leaves us no room for doubt^ that on the death 
of the apostles, or perhaps at an earlier period (and in either xase, by their 
directions) one amongst the presbyters of each church was selected to pre- 
side over the rest» and to him was applied emphatically the title of the bish- 
op, or overseer which had previously belonged equally to all ; thus he be- 
came in reality (what he was sometimes called) the successor of the apostles, 
as exercising (though in a lower degiee) that function of government which 
had formerly belonged to thorn.'* 

Now admitting history sustains what is said in this passage, even in the 
sense intended, a thing not at all necessary to be admitted, and who does 
not see, as the whole arrangement spoken of pertains to an individual church, 
that it is susceptible of a satisfactory explanation on the hypothesis of the 
simple pastorate, whose incumbent was called the Bishop or the Elder. This 
is quite different from banding churches together throughout a great region 
of country, under the sway of a metropolitan, in whom is vested ;he ** mo- 
narchical element'' of apostolic authority. Well is it added immediately 
after the quotation which we have made, **but in SiJeaking of this change we 
are anticipating ; for at the time of which we are now writing, at the foun- 
dations of the Gentile churches, the Apostles themselves were the chief 
governors of the church, and the presbyters of eachpewiicular society were co^ 
onUnaU wW* one anolhir" The words which we have emphasized seem to 
OS to contain the admission which we have spoken of as fatal to the hypothe- 
sis of ''the monarchical" element vesting in successors of apostles. It may be 
thought that the plurality of elders in one church is opposed to the hypothe- 
sis of the simple pastorate* To ns it seems no objection whatever, but wo 
shall not take time to reply to any seeming objection, as it seems to ns the 
simple fact that this arrangement concerned only tlie individual church is re- 
ply enough. But we have in this fact itself something which we have no 
doubt is apostolical, but which for the most part, democratic churches do 
not embody. We think the omission is greatly to their loss and robs them 
to a very great extent of their ag^iressive force. We have no doubt but that 
to devolve all the ministerial labors of any considerable church on the pas- 
tor, is anti-apostohc. We have now only time to throw out this idea, as we 
desi^ hereafter to give our view more fully on it ; but let us add before 
leaving it, that we hope no one will take alarm on the score of supporting 
two or more ministers, when it is found so difficult to support one. There is 
no cause of alarm on this point, for we are speaking of the example of apos- 
tolic times, an example which if ministers and people imitate we shall more 
frequently than now hear ministers confess that even deep poverty can abound 
unto the riches of liberally ; and besides, it is not impossible but that wa 
shall urge iheajmesssM one argument for a return to the apostolic practice* 

This work, in reference to its geographical and historical features, is 
scarcely susceptible of too much praise. If we had not already kept our 
readers so long, we would give some extracts illustrating the great beauty 
and excellence of the work in these regards. We must, however, pass by 
uyiog that those who read this book will uot long read the scriptures, evea 
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in family devotion, trithout having before them some of the excellent maps 
which oar times farnish illastrative of Bible lands. Much leas will any who 
have the care of the young in sabbath schools be withoat them. 

In speaking of Mr. Brown^s work, we took occasion to throw ont a few 
hints on the general subject of the study of the Bible, especially by the min- 
atry. Our hearts have been greatly encouraged by the assurance we hare 
received from various tiuarters expressive of the propriety of the views ta- 
ken in the article in which that book was noticed. Some views we then ex- 
pressed with hesitation, had we occasion to go over the ^ame ground sgain, 
, we should express more positively and urge more strenuously. The fact ia 
' the Bib le needs a resurrection ; for among many christians it is thought of 
^-'M • V ' . much in the same way Christ was by the early disciples, while, as they sup- 
posed he lay in the tomb. They '^trusted it had been he which shonld have 
redeemed Israel." It is a bad word to many whose very profession and call- 
ing should lead ihem to bring forth from it the life-giving spirit Too few 
of us who belong to that class are aware ot the rich treasures stored up wait- 
ing to be brought forth to enrich the p5or, and to save those who are perish- 
ing for lack of knowledge ; too few of us who have accepted it as a call from 
\ heaven to explain that book are able so to open it as to feed the flock. 

It is in the highest degree affecting to mark in Peter's writings the deep 
hold the duty of cherishing the flock had taken of that Apostle's mind. Af- 
ter that interview in which onr blessed Lord gave Peter the sacred charge in 
relation to that duty, the view he then had of the Savior, seems ever to have 
gone with him as a f^rvading presence. Ever after, ihe greatest interest in 
relation to this duty seems to have been inwrought into his mind as a part of 
his nature. He carefully transmitted the sacred charge to other ministers, as 
if to fulfill after his death the duty in which he so much delighted daring 
his life. '*The elders which are among you I exhort, who am also an elder, 
and a witness of the sufferings of Christ, and also a partaker of the gioiy 
that shall be revealed. F*:ed ihe flock of God wfdch is amw^ you, * • * and 
when the Chief Shepherd shall appear, ye shall receive a crown of glory that 
fadeth not away." 

In the allusion which the apostle here made to the sufferings and glory of 
Christ, no doubt the scene alluded to, was among those which presented 
themselves to his view. To the same, at a later day, he alludes in the af- 
, fecting language : ''Knowing that shortly 1 must put off this my tabernacle, 

even as our Lord Jesus Christ hath shewed me." In the same connection in 
which we find this allusion, he brings up also the scene in the mount of trans- 
figuration, "when there came such a voice to Him from the excellent glory, 
This is my beloved son, in whom I am well pleased." As the apostle cans- 
es these scenes to pass before his readers, and as be himself seems to stand 
in the presence of that august One from whom he received the charge,*' Feed 
my sheep," he reminds all that he had not followed ''cunningly devised fa- 
bles in making known the power and coming of the Lord Jesus Christ" Old 
Age and hard service seem not to have diminished anything from the tdnder- 
and depth of his emotions, which the Savior so deeply stirred when giv- 
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ing the charge concernioft the flock, whose edification the apeetle had i» 
▼iew, in speaking of the *'power and coming ;" and yet how dften have the 
nnder-ahepherda treated all these emotions as mere fiction, and the " power 
and coming" as "cunningly devised fables." The same affliction is in no 
small degree on the church at this time. No book can have a higher mission 
khan to contribute to its removal. In an eminent degree the book before as 
will contribute to that consummatioii so devoutly prayed /or by every lover 
of the Bible. 

As we have so strenuously insisted upon the critical study of the Bible, it 
is not impossible but that some one may suppose that our idea is tliat such 
study alone gives all requisite knowledge of the scripture. Par be it from 
u?. We would hold the balances equally. We would recognize' as fully a» 
any other thai we live in what is ihe Spirit^s dispensation. We would be 
among the last to forget the Bible doctrine, that one of the offices of the 
Holy Spirit is to take of the things of Christ, and show them unto the iearn- 
ers of Christ Bat we insist with all emphasis &iat the Spirit was not giv^ 
to do the work which we by a diligent use of our faculties can accomplish. 
We insist that there are conditions to be complied with on our part in order 
to enjoy the presence of the Holy Spirit in his office of teacher, and that one 
of these conditions is the diligent and persevering use of all the means with* 
in our reach to ascertain the meaning of the Bible, as we would attempt to 
learn the meaning of any other book. He that will not comply with these 
conditions has no right to ask the aid of the Holy Spirit in unfolding to him 
the meaning of the word of God ; he that will nut do this, grieves 6od*e 
Spirit instead of praying for it, no matter what ceremonies he performs, no 
matter what his words and pretended prayers. This remark needs only the 
limitation which a sound common sense instinctively gives it 

If the condition we have spoken of be complied witb^ we may pray for 
the aid of the Spirit, and what is more, pray without wavering, and therefore 
receive. The word thus becomes to us what we desire it should be to oth- 
ers. In time, we shall be able to m^ke if become to othprs what we desire. 
We shall be able to "feed the flock of God." " If ye know these things,* 
happy are ye if ye do them." 

LnrruBBS os thx Tbvk, the Bcautifttl, and thi Good. By M. V. CouIq. InorasMd 
by an Appendix on French Art, Traoalated, with the approbation of M . Coosin, by 
0. W. M^igbt New York: D. Appleton and Company. 

M. Victor Conein has for many years been ranked among tlie first mental 
philosophers and metaphysicians of the age — eminent both for his abiiities 
and fur the acknowledged excellence of his system. Heretofore, huwever 
this has been rather diffusely illustrated in his somewhat numerous and vol- 
umnious productions. But in his now riper years, he has, as he terms it» 
made a resume of his theories, scattered in his different works, and given 
them to the public, in a by no means formidable-sized work, entitled *' Lec- 
tures on the True, the Beautiful, and the Good." This has been translated 
by Mr. Wight, tlie editor of one of the American editions of Sir Wm. Ham- 
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iIton*s works, and pablisbed in exc«Uent style by the enterprisinif Appletons. 

M. Cousin regards philosophy, when properly appreciated, as fundamental- 
ly religious and Christian. If there be any scepticism in him, revealed or 
latent, he is evidently not aware of it. Nay, more. His philosophy, in his 
own mind, tends toward, if it do not actually lean upon the Cross. '^Far 
from you" — ^he says to bis reader in the preface — ** far from you be that sad 
philosophy which preaches to yon materialism and atheism as new doctrines 
destined to regenerate the world : they kill, it is true, but they do not regen- 
erate. Do not listen to those superficial spirits who give themselves out as 
profound thinkers, because after Voltaire they have discovered difficulties in 
Christianity : measure your progress in philosophy by your progress in tender 
veneration for the religion of the gospeL'' 

In theory, he is an eclectic. But, as he justly observes, eclecticism has 
strictly only to do \with the history of philosophy. It chooses from the 
thoughts and theories of others such as seem to it just ; but, in so far as it is 
eclecticism merely, advancing not one step beyond others, it has no 
ground of its own to stand upon, and is not truly philosophy itself. Philoso- 
phy really lies back of the eclecticism ; for, as he observes, ** we must al- 
ready know what truth is, in order to recosnize it, and to distinguish it from 
the error with which it is mixed" And, we may add, a lack of such previ. 
ous philosophy is very likely the secret why so many so-called eclectic the- 
ories are such shabby affairs. 

And yet, notwithstanding his eclecticism, he has great reverence for Des- 
cartes ; ahd herein we are at first inclmed to distrust him. The Cartesian 
philosophy is too palpably an embodiment of subtle scepticism, for us not to 
shrink almost involuntarily from its withering presence. But it turns oat 
that M. Cousins' veneration is for the method rather than the theory of the 
arch-sceptic. Descartes commenced by discarding and ignoring all pre- 
vious philosophy. He resolved to accept nothing, to disbelieve every thing, 
until ho dug down to the bottom of things, and secured universally indispu- 
table postulates from which to draw conclusions, and upon which to build 
hb theory. Now whoever has attempted to wade through the ante-Cartesian 
philosphy, will be especially satisfied with this method. If he does not think 
that all is absolutely wrong, he will at least think as Horace did of a cer- 
tain one he was criticising — 

Qttttiit^uere^ Ivtulentus^ erat quod ioliere vdies — 

as he flowed muddily along tliere was always something which you would 
wish to throw away ; and so much, too, that upon the whole those systems 
were not worth the saving. In this we certainly are — or at least should have 
been in his day — Cartesian. By all means let those lumbering, artificial, de- 
lusive old systems, so devoid of common, if they were not made up of em- 
phatically uncommon sense, go by the board, and let the work be coomienced 
anew — a judgment, by the way, no less applicable to Descartes himself than 
lo his predecessors. 
In his preparatory rejection of all that had then been hitherto received 
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Deccaitet came at last to one thing which even he could not reject . To re- 
ject it woald be to dispel his own ambitiouB hopes, and virtually to admit ev- 
ery thing, by being able to deny nothing. That thing which he could not 
reject, in the language of Cousin, " was the existence itself of his doubt, 
that is to say, of his thought ; for although all the rest might be an illusion, 
this fact, that he thought, could not be an illusion." From this point he be- 
gan to rear his system, with which Cousin by no means agrees, nor does he 
even e jpress a conviction that Descartes commenced . at the right point — 
mach less that he proceeded from it in a legitimate manner. 

M. Cousin sees, not only in Descartes, but in liocice, Reid and Kant, this 
same analytic method, as he calls it, as a marked characteristic, and it is this 
with which he is so much in love» It strikes us that in order to arrive at 
just conclosions, we need first to pnrsue an analysis until we arrive at the el- 
ements or separate facts of things, and then to pursue a careful induction in 
order to give each its proper relative value and from the whole derive our 
conclusions. 

M. Cousin considers Philosophy, as in all times, turning upon the funda- 
mental ideas of the True, the Beautiful, and the Good. "The idea of the 
true," he says' ''philosophically considered, is philosophy, logic, metaphysic ; 
the idea of the good, is private and public morals ; the idea of the beautiful, 
is that science which in Germany is called esthetics, the details of which 
pertain to the criticism of literature, the criticism of arts, but whose gener- 
al principles have always occupied a more or less considerable place in the 
researches, and even in the teaching of philosophers, from Plato and Aristo- 
tle to Hutcheson and Kant." Hence the title of this comprehensive work, 
covering, somewhat summarily to be sure, the entire range of his philosoph- 
ical system* 

Concerning the true, he proceeds to show at some length the existence, 
origin, and value of universal and necessary principles. He Ihen considers 
four hypotheses of the ultimate basis of truth : that it resides in us ; in par- 
ticular beings and the world ; in itself; or in God~rarriving at the conclusions 
tiiat we pf!rceive absolute truth, not constitute it ; that particular beings par- 
^cipate in it, but do not explain it; that truth does not exist in itself; and, 
anally, that it resides in God. 

He says: * 'Truth necessarily appeals to something beyond itself. As ev- 
ery phenomenon has its subject of inherence — as our facilities, our thoughts, 
•ur volitions, our sensations, exist only in a being, which is ourselves, so 
troth supposes a being in which it resides, and absolute truths suppose a b&- 
ing as absolute as themselves, wherein they have their final foundation. We 
come thus to something absolute, which is no longer suspended in the vague- 
ness of abstraction, but is a being substantially existing. This being, abso- 
lute and necessary, since it is the subject of necessary and absolute truths, 
this being which is at the foundation of truth as its very essence, in a single 
word, is called God" 

The essentially French structure of his mind, as opposed to the tenden- 
cies of the Germans, is s«en in his distinct and earnest repudiation of my»- 
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ticism. He declares that while pretending to be the last word of philoeopb/t 
and having an appearance of greatness, it seduces noble souls, especially up- 
on the disappointment of excessive hopes, when human reason loses faith in 
its own power, without losing its need of God, and "addresses itself to every- 
thing except itself, and in fault of knowing how to g^ to God by the way 
that is open to it, throws Itself out of common sense, and tries the new, the 
chimerical, even the absurd, in order to attain tho impossible." 

He distinguishes between the agreeable and the beautiful. The fii«t is 
founded in individual sensibility, varying with tlie various sensational chang- 
es of our organization ; but the latter is founded in reason, and exists in the 
nature of thmgs. Thus a thing is agreeable to you, because the peculiar 
state of your sensibilities accepts it as such, while the sensibilities of an- 
other, being differently situated or inclined, may just as legitimately be af- 
fected otherwise. Not so, he maintains, with the sense of the beautifuL 
*' Beauty, like truth, belongs to none of us ; no one has a right to dispuae of 
it arbitrarily ; and when we say this is true, this in beautiful, it is no longer 
the particular and variable impression of our sensibility that we express; it 
18 the absolute judgment that reason imposes on all men.*' 

Genius is creative power. Art \a not the imitation of nature; but its prop- 
er and direct object is to produce the idea and the sentiment of the beauti- 
ful. The different arts, and French arts especially, are unfolded in detail, 
with much clearness, and in a way that generally commands assent. 

The third part, on the good, is perhaps the most important portion of this 
most important volume. The author is no carping misanthrope. He finds 
good, imperfect and imperfectly developed, to be sure, in all the various 
walks of life — ** heroes of probity, of honor, of loyalty, in the ordinary rela- 
tions of life, as well as heroes of courage and patriotism in the counsels of 
peoples and at the head of armies." And this imperfectly manifested good, 
like truth, he traces away at last to its perfect embodiment in God. On 
this, as on other topics we cannot even name the various points discussed, 
and can only earnestly and heartily recommend our readers to possess them- 
selves of the volume. It contains an abundance of the seeds of ennobling 
thought, whether you can accept all its conclusions or not ; and, in most 
cases, there will be quite as little disposition to cavil with them, as with 
those of most writers on the subject There is less massive strength than 
in Sir Wm. Hamilton, but more flexible force, with less to suggest the ad- 
vocate instead of the judge. It is undoubtedly one of the most sterling 
works upon the subject, and he who does not possess himself of and thor- 
oughly study it, whether fiX)m choice or necessity, will come short of a high 
advantage. 

The manner in which the publishers have performed their part is worthy 
of the highest commendation. It is got up in the neatest and most tasteful 
style, such as does the eye good to look upon. 

Tab Sbcokd Epistlb op Pxtbb, thb Epistlbs op Johb A-itd Judab, im) tsb Rbybc^- 
TI09. Translated from the Greek, on the basia of the Common or Bnglish Vofiioo, 
with Notes. Kew York: Amerioaa Bible Union. 1854. 

This is the first installment, so to say, of the proposed " Now version'' of 
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the American Bible Society* The Secretary of that society^ however, pre- 
fixed to it the following nole. "This is not final. It is circulated in the 
expectation that it will be subjected to a thorough criticism, in order that its 
imperfections, whatever they may be, may be disclosed and corrected.'' This 
is very fair most surely, and it is to be hoped scholars will not neglect the 
called for criticisms. There can hardly be a well founded objection against 
a new version, however fruitless may be the attempt to give it a general cir- 
culation. This version, as it now stands, is by no means of an inferior 
character, and would prove not a little advantageous to all ministers and sab-> 
bath 8cho<»l teachers, and others who are studying the Bible with care. It 
is very ** literal." even to a degree of baldness, in some places, and alto- 
gether has less of life in it on account of its extreme literality. In this re- 
spect it contrasts widely and not favorably with the style of the recent work 
by Cooybeare and Howson. Yet it may be doubted whether the style and 
full and free method of the latter would be admissible for any thing design- 
ed as a standard translation ; while it must be admitted they give a cursoiy 
reader more of the meaning of the Holy Spirit than the translation before us 
or the common version. The notes are valuable, and evince great research 
on the part of the translator. Its form is very convenient for study, each 
page being arranged in three columns, in the first of which is the common 
version, in the second the Greek text, and in the third the new translation. 
The notes pertaining to proposed changes occur at the bottom of the page^ 
if we may so speak of much the larger portion of the page. 

In speaking of the Greek text, we are reminded to say what we have of* 
ten thought since this ** New version" movement began, and seems to be 
overlooked on the part of its special friends. It seems to us they assume that 
the Greek and Hebrew text has already reached perfection, and that there- 
fore the only work to be done in producing a new version demanded by the 
limes is simply Uiat of translation. We have little fear however of their 
giving to the public their '* final" revision till they are driven off that plat- 
form to an immense work in Biblical criticism. The excellent scholais, as 
those manifestly are who are engaged on this work, will continue to say in 
the present state of the original text, " this revision is not final." It is 
true that criticism has yet to accomplish slight and comparatively unimpor- 
tant changes in the original text, but not so slight nor unimportant as to be 
set aside by those who would produce a version that can supersede the com- 
mon one. 

We have read most of this work with some degree of care, and certainly 
not without profit. As we have said* it is not an inferior translation, but 
still as a version for '* the common people," we cannot go into the ecstacy 
over it which some writers in very respectable publications se^^m to indulge. 
We are far from wishing to depreciate any effort to give the Bible itself to 
the people, and we have no fears that this effort will ** make infidels," as 
some affect to believe. If any body is made ** an infidel" by an attempt to 
prodoce the Bible in a version better for tis than one made so long ago as 
the common, it is only because he is so heartily desiring to become an infi- 
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del, tjiat he ironld find some other occasion quite aa plausible if this w«re 
wanting. 

Israel ind ths Gehtiles. Contribntions to the History of the Jews, from the Bur- 
liest Times to the Present Day. By Dr. Isaac Da Costa, of Amsterdain. New 
Tork : Robert Carter and Brothers, 285 Broadway, 1855. 

The author of this work, translated into English by Mary J. Kennedy, 
has given us in what he terms a historical sketch, a production of no small 
value both to his brethren, the lineal descendants of Israel, and to those 
whether of Jew or Gentile birth, who, like him, are children of faith, and 
therefore " heirs according to the promise." 

The work is divided into four books. The first presents a condensed view 
of Jewish history from the time when Jacob migrated to Egypt with his fam- 
ily to the present time. In this portion of the work we occasionally find the 
strong Jewish feelings of the writer, which appear prominently throughout 
ihe whole, interrupting the thread of events with a thrilling strain of lamen- 
tation fur the departed glories of Israel, or of exultation in view of the bles- 
singa still in store for them if they will acknowledge the Messiah they once 
crucified and still reject. The second book gives more in detail the history 
of the Jews, from the destruction of their ancient city and their temple to 
the commencement of the Reformation, *' in their double captivity of the 
East and West." The third book is devoted to the history of the Sephardim, 
or Jews of Spain and Portugal, from whom the author is descended. This 
book is more minute in detail than either of the preceding, owing perhaps in 
part to the natural feelings of the writer, but probably more to the fact that 
his birth, education, and position have given him access to a much greater 
mass of materials from which to compile a history of this than any other branch 
of his people. In the fourth book, we have the history of the Jews, from the 
time of the Reformation to 1848, when the work was written, closing with a 
summary of the prophecies relating to the restoration and final glory of Iw^ 
rael. • 

Throughout the work, the writer exhibits deep Christian feelings and an- 
bounded confidence in the Divine promises, mingled with a pride of his an- 
cient race which, though it does not render him blind to the faults of his peo- 
ple, or prevent a sharp reproof of many of their practices, yet eridently af> 
fects to some extent his interpretation of the prophecies, and occasionally 
hides from his view the fact that " he is not a Jew which is one outwardly, 
neither is that circumcision which is outward in the flesh ; but he is a Jew 
which is one inwardly, and circumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit, 
and not in the letter." All the promises of future glory to Israel are ap- 
plied to the literal descendants of Abraham, and the new Jerasalem is to be 
the ca*pital city of renovated Palestine. It does not clearly appear from the 
present work whether the author expects all these promises to be fulfilled in 
the present state of things, which we are accustomed to call fisie, or wheth- 
er Israel's full perfection is reserved for a future state. The general tenor 
of the work would lead us to suppose the former : white, on the otl^ter hand, 
we find him saying, p. 224, '• Already he (Christ) had promised to his twelve 
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apMlles to sit upon the twelve thrones, to judge the twelve tribes of Israel 
in the regeneration.** A^ain, pages 6S5-6 >i'e read, ** A king reigning in 
glory and power over the house of Jacob from century to century ! This 
was the promise transmitted from age to age., from prophet to prophet in Is- 
rael. • • * Jesus is this king, not only spiritually reigning over hearts 
and minds, not only in heaven, and over the invisible church, but also some 
day upon the earth, over his own people and country, and thence over all na- 
tions, 'from sea even to sea, and from the river even to the ends of the 
earth.' " 1 hese quotations certainly imply a previous resurrection of the 
dead and second advent of the Messiah, and consequently an end of the ex- 
isting order of things on earth. These, however, are among the prophecies 
yet to be fulfilled, aqd as was the caso with tht'Se whose fulfillment has been 
witnessed, there is an obscurity about many of their predictions uhich only 
their fulfillment or its commencement can wholly remove. Still, no one who 
believes in the divine inspiraticin of the prophets, can doubt that when their 
fclfillraeitt shall be seen, all apparent discrepancies in relation to ihe second 
coming of Christ will be completely harmonized, as were those in relation to 
his first appearance. 

The style of the work is natural and easy, and his arguments to prove thaf 
Jesus of Nazareth is the expected Messinh appear conclusive, and from the 
aympathy of feeling with his dispersed kindred which ^e manifests, his vWork 
seems well adapted to bring them to a knowledge of the Messiah they have 
BO long rejected ; while to the gentile Christian it will serve to confirm his 
faith in the revealed word of God, and at the same time places before him, 
as a warning against unbelief and disobedience, their consequences upon the 
unhappy children of God*8 ancient people. To both these classes we again 
say it will be found a valuable book, and as such we commend it to our read- 
ers. 

Tas AvTOBiosBAFHT 09 TBM RsT. TTiLLTAK Ja.t, wlth Remiaiaoeneea of some diitin* 

guished Contemporaries, and selections from bis Correspondence and Literary Be- 

mains. Edited by George Bedford, DD., LL.D., and John Angel James. In two vols. 

The volumes just from these press of Messrs. Carters also, are a rare 
tieat to all who love Christian simp icity in word and deed. The sub- 
ject an eminent pastor for sixty years or more, and one of the wise ones 
that turned many to righteousness, is wortiiy of careful study by all who 
would imitate his example. The earnestness and practical tact of Mr. Jay, 
as a result of his thorough consecration to the Savior, are worthy of univer- 
sal imitation on the part of pastors. He is one of the most eminent exam- 
ples of the truth of that declaration of Scripture, '* The fear of the Lord ia 
the beginning uf wisdom." Not of eminent talents by nature, he outshines 
^most all his cotemporaries in the ministry of eminent talents. 

From the same press is an attractive edition of ** Paley*s Evidences of 
Christianity,*' a work too well known to need commendation ; and '• The Po- 
rora and Vatican," by Newman Hall— a work that will be read with profit in 
these days of agitation about Romanism. Dr. N 's style is attractive and its 
spirit not that ot a partisan. 

16 
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l!kR EtBMnns or Ihtilusctuii* PHiLOSormr. By Fnneis WaylandiPreaidcnt of Brown 
Unirenity, and Professor of Moral and Intellectual philosophy. Boston : Ihillipfl, 
Sampson A Company. New York: J. C. Derby. 1854. 1 Vol. 12 mo. pp. 426. 

Dr. WaylaDd's reputation aB,a profoupd and clear thinker and a vigoroas 
and graceful writer has been established for years, both at hone and abroad. 
Simpliciiy and strength, the chaste and the critical, are equally prominent 
and happily blended in his style. He does not deal in declamation, though 
there are passages here and there very highly ornate. Sense is never sacri- 
ficed for sound; expression is always subordinate to thought, though the one 
seems the natural measure of the other. His ^'Elements of Moral Science** 
settled the question of his philosophical ability many years ago ; and his re- 
cent '^Memoir of Dr. Judson" showed how gracefully he had learned to wield 
the difficult pen of the biographer. 

The book before us is every way worthy of its origin and its object, and 
will add both to the reputation of the author and to the interest with which 
mental science is studied. It is what it purports to be, an IrUeUedual Phy- 
losophy — it does not deal formally at all with the sensibility, or the will.— 
There is no ambition to appear learned or profound or original, though the 
volume possesses all these elements much m^re abundantly than many works 
of high pretension. Singleness of aim, accuracy in definition, clearness in 
illustration, severity in reasoning, and a steady adherence to the proper do- 
mam of inquiry, appear in every chapter. Many points which the ponderous 
tomes uf German metaphysics have only sunk deeper in the mists or mud, 
have become tangible and plain. On the whole, we greatly doubt whether 
any other text-biiok for ordinary use is so well adapted to put a pupil on the 
right paths of investigation as this ; and we shall be disappointed if it does 
not gradually or speedily supercede the various works which have been put 
into the handi of pupils in the Seminary and the College. Had authors gen- 
erally adapted Dr. Wayland'e policy, we should have many less books, but 
many more ideas, less tknughls but mart thought* Mahan is more deeply me- 
taphysical and scholastic ; but for. ordinary use we deem this the superior 
work. 

Ida. Mat. A Story of things aotnal and ooseiblo. By Mary Langdon. Boston: Pfail- 
llppf, Sampson A Company. New York: J. C. Derby. 1854. 1 Vol. 12 mo. pp. 478. 

This book must produce a sensation. Appearing at any time or under any 
circumstances, it could not fail of awaking attention. It discloses genius 
and high dramatic and descriptive power. Its pictures of Slavery and of cer- 
tain phases uf Southern life, its portraitures of character and its revelation of 
the under-currents of social feeling, all tell plainly enough that the author- 
ess has been a close and critical observer of the scenes and forces which 
change and struggle on her page. The book differs in almost every respect 
from Uncle Tom*s Cabin ; (though its anhorship has been, strangely enough, 
attributed to Mrs. Stowe,] still it will subserve many of the same purposes. 
It will give the reader an insight into some of the practical workings of the 
slave system, and increase and render more intelligent the opposition to that 
•yAem which is stirring the mass of the people in the free States. 
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T&e motive in writing the book ve thing is lese religiona and philanthrop* 
ic than that which underlies Uncle Tom's Cabin ; there is more of the cal* 
eolation and planning of iLtellect> less of the outcry of conscience and the 
yearning of the pitying heart To protest against Slavery was the object of 
The Cabin, the making of an impressive book was wholly incidental ; in Ida 
May the philanthropist 10 subordinate to the authoress. Still, no apologetic 
tone is employed ; the false principles, the respectable crimes, the organised 
falsehoods, the gilded passions— all these are laid bare to the eye of moral 
■eoro. The plan of the story is well drawn and admirably executed, the in* 
sight into character is deep and penetrating, the views of life broad and just, 
the moral impressions given are healthy and deep. As a work of art it has 
few superiors, and its power over all classes of mind is greater than almost 
any other work of which we have knowledge. Whoever can read the first 
forty pages, and then lay it carelessly aside, must have been fashioned in a 
uniqne mental mould. In freshness, originality, skill, power and interest, it 
is a wonderful book, the writing of which will fix the reputation of the au- 
thoress when she steps out from her hiding-place. 

Thk Bpislu or Pavl TO Toa RoMAKS. with a Commentary and rerised TraaalatioB^ 
and Introdaetory Essays, By Abkl Abbot Livermore« Boston; Crosby, Niohols and 
Compaoy* New York: Charles S. Francis A Company. 1854. 

Every efibrt to express more clearly the intent of scripture is to be com- 
mepded. None but bigots and dunces will claim that Kmg James' transla- 
tion IB unsusceptible uf improvement, or thatths Westminister Confession of 
Faith, or the Thirty-nine Articles of the Protestant Episcopal Church, com- 
pletsly embody the theology of all future ages. Biblical criticism and philology 
ical research are gradually roodiiyingthe religious sentiment of Christendom, 
and the end is not yet. Caution is to be exercised lest novelty he taken as 
the index to truth, and no theory is to be engrafted on tne text of scripture 
when the plain meaning of the divine word teaches another doctrine. But 
there is danger to theology ,as well from a superstitious regard for old creeds, 
as from an ambition to moderndize the form and expression of rehgioos 
thought. 

The Epistle tcy the Romans is a difficult book, and has been used for the 
strangest purposes. The themes with which it is occupied ; the peculiar 
errors it combats and the unique class and state of mind with which it was 
meant to deal ; the structure of Paulas intellect; tlie style of his reasoning ; 
the sudden and abrupt translations from thought to thought ; his frequent el- 
lipsis and parenthesis ; his rigij logic, dovetailing into his . impassioned dec- 
lamation ; all these make his largest epistle a severe study for expositora. — 
Till one understand Paul's character and comprehend his position, he will be 
almost sure to fail. 

Mr. Iiivermore has don^ a good work. The four essays at the beginning 
of the volume, are instructive, appreciative and eloquent. The translation is 
quite close to the ori^inul, and indicates study and ability. The commenta- 
ry is highly suggestive, and intHnucally valuable ; not always satisfying us, 
but ever exciting sympathy and gratitude for the fervid and charitable spirit 
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displayed by the anthor. Among the hslps to the better anderatandiog of 
thia Epistle over which rival sects and creeds have fought many fierce word* 
battles, this volume should not be overlooked. 

Wisdom, Wix, ihd Whims of DistinguiBhed Ancient Philosopenj. By Joseph BuiTard, 
A. M. Author of " Plymouth and the Pilgrims," " Novelties of the New World/* 
•< Romance of American History/' eto. Sheldon, Lamport and Blakeman. New 
York. 1855. 

This is a very (rood compendium " of the most important and interesting 
incidents" in the history of distinguished and ancient philosophers, " their 
personal manners and habits," and of " anecdotes of their intercourse among 
the high and low," and of their apothems, proverbs, and pithy replies ;" and 
the names of the philosophers are alphabetically arranged. Campbell, the 
author of "Hohenlinden," was once accused of being guilty of an anti-cli- 
max in that piece, for having *' the steeds to battle driven*' af^er the hills 
had been " riven" with thunder. His reply was ihat he was describing not 
creating — an answer which the author of " Wisdom,'* etc. may avail himself 
of, if there is very little wisdom in his book. Either on this principle pr 
some other, the book is rather dull, br.t after all good for reference. If the 
title, '* Wisdom, Wit, and Whims,'* is designed as a climax quantative, it is 
Fell taken for this book ; for ** Whims'* abound, " Wit" is somewhat, but 
« Wisdom" is so scarcje, one involuntarily exclaims with Job, " surely there 
is a vein for silver and place for gold, where they find it,*' even in hard times, 
'* but where shall wisdom be found." 

Thb Citt Side: or Taasages IVom a Pastor's Pqjftrolio. Gathered by Can Belmo&i. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson A Company. New York: J. C. Derby, 1854. 

The relation of pastors and parishes, their mutual trials, sufferings, joys 
and prosperity, are likely to be pretty well known, even by those who go not 
behind the curtain of appearance. Among volumes intended to aet fonh 
ministerial life, this fills an unoccupied niche with a pleasing effect *There 
is less talent than in ''Shady Side," less delicacy of taste than in **Sunny 
Side f but it is a pleasant, well-written volume, and withal, perhaps, gives 
as fair a view of this department of life as is afforded by any of its prede- 
cessors or contemporaries, El wood Forester is a sample of a few nuble, Iiv> 
ing men, whose works attest their presence and follow them on high; and 
the Park-Place parish is one representing both the predominant good and 
the restive elements of evil which wrestle with each other in many a reli- 
gious congregation^ On the whole, this new type of literature has been of 
high service in rebuking the remissness of ministers, in checking ihe petty 
injustice of parishes, and increasing the magnetism of the pulpit as it acts 
on pious young men. In aiding the latter result, ''The City Side" will make 
itself felt. 

A Ststex gw Iittbllkctval Philosopht. By Rev. Asa Mahan, Hrst President of 
Cleveland University. Revised and enlarged from the second Edition. Bamss 
and Co. Kew Tork: 1854. 

We are happy to greet this << revised and enlarged" edition of what wm 
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one of the best text books on Intellectual Philosopby. It has amused us to 
see the surprise expressed in several leading periodicals that this work of 
President Mahan is profound,th'orongh and comprehensive, especially so thor- ' 
ough in its discussion of the German Philosophy, and so successful in reply- 
ing to the errors of the same. Every man must have his day, and that of Mr. 
Maban is beginning to come, A familiarity with his work on the Will, 
and the former editions of this, would have prevented surprise at the profound 
and complete character of the present issue. The chapter on sense we ven- 
ture to match against any thing of equal extent in any author on the subject. 
We hive no epace now for review, but we hope hereafter to speak of 
this work to an extent, to some degree, worthy of its claims. We most hear- 
tily commend it to ministers and all others who desire to give attention to 
one of the most important of all sciences. 

Tms Life of P. T. BAiufrx, written by himself. Redfield, 110 and 112 Nanan Btnii, 
New York. 1655. 

Nobody but Bamum could have written this book ; as none but he could 
have drawn such materials frote his life. It is full of wit, humur, and inter- 
est, — that is, it is full of Bamum. It will ciiculate and be read widely; though 
in that we can hardly rejoice. It teaches the science and gilds the vice of 
swindling the public. The tone of its morality is low ; its humbugs dazzle 
by their magnificence, and ward off the verdict of an outraged conscience 
by their fun and their succcess. The book may teach a valuable lesson of 
hope and perseverence to young minds, suffering from misfortune ; but we 
fear it will discourage honest patient industry -^now a rare vii^tne, and in- 
crease the tendency to to thrive on gambling speculations, which is already 
so strong and general as to excite rational alarm for our public credit and 
character. 

Tax Lampughter. Illiutrated Edition. Serenty-thlrd thousand. Boston: John P. 
Jewett A Co. Published also at Clereland, Ohio, and Kew York. 1855. 

The verdict of the public has already been freely and clearly given over 
this charming story, as is indicated by the fact that this edition carries the 
issued copies up to 73,000! With this the enterprising publishers and the 
gifted authoress ought to be satisfied. The story of '^Little Gerty" is, in it- 
self, every way impressive, and most unexcepiionably told. There is a 
beautiful chasteness about the volume which speaks to the pure heart, and 
shames the morbid taste of many romances and romance readers. It teaches 
every reader the lesson of patient« heroic self-denial, exalts self-conquest to 
immortal grandeur, and promises every true life a noble reward. It is adapted 
to inspire the endurance and the trust which will meekly accept the disci- 
pline of trial for the sake of its profit. Its mission is a noble one, and it 
marches on witli speed to the accomplishment. 

The present illustrated edititm is the fruit of a happy triumph ; and will 
prove a beautiful and valuable gift to a young friend, either during the hol- 
idays or— afterwards. 
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Ths Momtt or tbk Bibue. Bj Mrs. 8. O. Athton, with an Introdnotorj Bmrnj, Bj 
B«T. A. L. Stone. Boston: John P. Jew«tt A Company, Clereland, Ohio, Jeweil^ 
Proctor A Worthington, New York: Sheldon, Lamport A Blakeman. 1855. 

The mission of women, and especially of mothers, is deserredly awak- 
ing general attention. Woman's power is beginning to be deeply felt. Her 
latent resources came out into the light, new spheres of trust and importance 
open to her, new tasks are offered and accepted. In the heat of controversy 
respecting her mission and sphere, it is well to be turned now and then to 
the women whose names and deeds are embalmed in the sacred Catacombs 
of scripture. There is a mine of moral and affectional wealth here, which 
Mrs. ^shton has worked with skill and success. She is happy in apprecia- 
ting the characters she portrays. She lives in the bygone life of her hero- 
ines, and makes them stand out clear and distinct in the mellow light of her 
own narratives and delineations. Her spirit is feminine, fervid and reverent; 
and her style chaste, ornate and picturesque. Each page suggests grace- 
fulness and finish, and the book is an addition to the general idea of the Bi- 
ble, as well as a new tribute to the virtues of its heroines. Its Mechanical 
execution is of a very superior order. The type and paper are a feast to the 
eye. 

Kaheas Awn Nbsbaska: The history,geogrspbieal and physical charsotoristios^nd po- 
litioal poeition of those torritories; an aoeoantof the Emigrant aid companies, and 
directions to Emigrants. By Edward E. Hale. With an original map from the 
latest authorities. Boston: Phillips, Sampson A Company. New York : J. G. Der- 
by, 1854. 

This ample titie is a sufficient description of the nature and object of the 
book, and the name of the author a sufficient guaranty of ability and accuracy. 
It is deeply interesting and highly instructive ; especially to those whose anx- 
iety has been awakened by the pending struggle between Freedom and Sla- 
very on that vast and important arena. The information it gives is roost in- 
valuable to the emigrant, and its general diffusion through the community 
will aid in building a barrier on the souih line uf those territories which des- 
potism cannot overleap. 

Thx Papal ConsptBACT Ezposbd, and Protostanism defended, in the light of Reason, 
History, and Scripture. By Rev. Edward Beeoher, D. D. Boston: Stoams A Oof 18S5. 
1 Vol. 12 mo. pp. 420. 

Here is the ablest and best treatise upon Romanism yet issued, for ordina- 
.ry readers. Dr. Beecher's large learning, critical severity, vigorous logic, 
and impressive style, are all called into requisition in conducting the trial of 
this great hierarchy before tiie court of the American judgment and con- 
science. The discussion is carried on with great candor and ability, and the 
conclusions reached are very difficult to be evaded. Such a dispassionate 
inquiry was needed, and no one could have prosecuted it more successfully 
than Dr. Beecher. We wish it might bo read as it deserves to be. 

From the Hon. C. T. James, U. S. Senator trom R. L, we have received, 
^The Exploration of the Valley of the Amazon, by Lieut. Qibbon, Part dd," 
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'^Sitgmves' Expedition up the Zani and Colorado Rivers'*, with nameroua 
maps and illaatratiootf ; together with the Eulogies on King and Webster de- 
livered in Congress, and printed for the use of the Senate. The first twa 
Tola, mentioned are of great value, and reflect great credit on the American 
Government, under whose direction these surveys were made, and also tes- 
tify to the zeal, perseverance, ability and fidelity of the exploring parties, 
A little of the surplus funds in the Treasury is well appropriated in such di- 
rections. 

Tea CnBERrOL HKABT,or "A tilyw lining to evtry doifl." Illustrated with angraTingir 
Botton: PhilKpa, Sampeon A Company, Ao. 18*4. 

Tbe Cbarms; An illostrated book for boys and girls. Boston: Phillips, Sampioii A 
Company, ^c. 

These two little volumes are got up in admirable style for the holidays, 
and are brim full of pleasant, healthy and profitable reading for the youngr 
We are gratified for the issue of such works ; and would count it a privilege 
to aid in their difiusion. 

Just ss the last sheets of the present number are going to press, two ad* 
ditional volumes of Phillips, Sampson & Co.'s edition of the British Poets, 
came to hand. The first contains the ** Poetical Works of Thomas Hood ; 
with a Biographical Sketch. Edited by Epes Sargent 1854." The second 
is entitled ** The Complete Poetical Works of William Collins, Thomas 
Gray, and Oliver Goldsmith. With Biographical Sketches and Notes. Ed- 
ited by Epes Sargeant. 1354." Tiiese volumes, like their predecessors, 
contain portraits engraved on steel m a most superior manner. 

We hare before spoken of the edition of tho British Poets issued by this 
publishing House, as being the best which has yet appeared. The clear, 
white, strong pn per, the bold, beautiful type, and the chaste aud discrimina- 
ting biographical sketches, make the volumes as attractive as valuable. We 
trust an appreciating public will encourage the prosecution of this good 
work. The works themselves need no criticism. 



IX.— PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

Bibliotbeoa Baora, Ootober.— Xotes of a St. Ignatius and the Jesuits; The Tme 
Tour from Damascus to Baalbek and Hums; Barrier against Ritnaliem and Bational- 
Onr Savior in the Synagogue at Caperna- ism; Thoughts for the Ministry; Short No- 
am; Anselm's Doctrine of the Incarnation tieet; and Literary Intelligence. Phila- 
and Atonement; Special Divine Interposi- delpbia, $3 per annum, 
tions in Nature: Paganized Eoclesiastioism christian Review, October.— The value 
the chief AnUgonist of the Modern ^f Church History; Christian CourUsyj 
Misstonary; Notes upon the Geography jhe English Language; The Religion of 
of Macedonia; Notices of New Publica- Xurkey; City Missions; Religious Pie*, 
tions; Select Theological Literary Intelli- gress of the Mississippi Valley; The Cor- 
geneo. Andover,$4. enanto; NoUoes of New Publications. 

PrinoatoD Repertory, October.— India^ Methodist Qnarterly,Oetober.— The Syb- 

ItsPast and Fntore; Origin of Writing; ilUna Oraoles; i'nbUo Prayer; Claimi of 
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Romanism: Qenuinonera of Daniel ; Brod- 
head's Uislorjr of New York; Faber on 
Baptism^ Regeneration; Short Reviews 
and Notioes of Books. New York: Carl- 
ton and ^liillipsy $2 per year. 

. Cliristian Examiner, Nor. — Milton in 
our Day; Mr Gliddon's Biblical Critiolsm, 
(well nigh annihilating the gentleman of 
mammy memory) ; Sleep; The Smithsoni- 
an Institution; A December Morning*s 
Lesson; Bancroft's History of the United 
States; Hume's I'hilosophicat Writings; 
Notioes of Recent Publications; and in* 
telligenoe. Boston, $4. 

Theological and Literary Journal, Octo- 
ber. — Truttf of the Laws of Symbolizatlon 
and the Importance of their Results* Ex- 
position of Rom. 11: 12,15,25; Parables 
of the New TeFtament; Apostolic Commis- 
sion; Plurality of Inhabited Worlds; 
Notes on Scripture ; Designation and Ex- 
position of the Figures of Isaiah, chap. 
28; Hints to Orthodox Antimillenarians; 
Tactics of a class of Ant'millenarians; 
and Literary and Critical Notices. New 
York: Franklin Knight, $3 per annum. 

North American Review, October. — Ed- 
ward Young; Burr's Conspirooy; Juris- 
prudence of Insanity; Bibliopegia; De 
Maiatro and Romanism; Children of tho 
Perishing and Dangerous Glasses: Sunny 
Memories of Foreign Lands; The Smith- 
sonian Institution; The Reciprocity Trea- 
ty; Life of Do Witt Clinton; Money, La- 
bor aud Capital ; and Critical Notioes. — 
Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co., $5. 

Southern Quarterly Review, October. — 
On the Unity of tho Human Race; Eiist 
Florida— Her Lands and Agricultural Pro- 
ductions; Marriage and Divorce; Essay 
on American Society, as seen through 
Southern Spectacles; Political Elements^ 
The Prospects and Policy of the South; 
Petrach's Laura; Political Philosophy of 
South Carolina; Northern Periodicals vs. 
the South ; Critical Notices. 

New York Quarterly, October. — Aboli- 
tion in America; Ihe Church in Russia; 
Sparta and tho Dorians; Memoirs of Aber- 
nethy: Pauli's England; Ginlia Urisi; 
Unity of the World — Man's place in the 
Creation; Contemporary Literature. 



New Englander, Nor.— The Christian 
Trinity a Practice Truth, (by Dr. Buah- 
nell;) Chicago and the West, the Founda- 
tions of many Generations; Claims* of Re- 
ligion on the StaUi; Conservative View of 
the Nebraska Question; Utah and the Mor- 
mons; Plurality of Worlds; Preaching of 
the Gospel, the Instrument of the World's 
Conversion; The oouthern Apostaoy; and 
Literary Notices. New Haven: F. W^ 
Northrop, $3. 

Brownson's Quarterly, Oct. — Undo Jack 
and his Nephew; The Know Nothings; 
Sumner on Fugitive Slaves; Works of 
Fisher Ames; Church and State ; and Lit- 
erary Notices and Criticisms. Boston: 
B. H. Greene, $3. 

The November No. of the excellent 
North British Review has not come to 
hand. 

Edinburgh Seview, October. — Vestries 
and Church Rates; Memoirs of King Jo- 
seph; Arab Tribes of the Great Desert; 
Railway Morals and Railway Policy; 
Burton's History of Scotland from 1688 
to 1748; Maoaulay's Speeches; Reform 
of the War Departments; and Manage- 
ment and Disposal of our Criminal popu- 
lation. 

London Quarterly, Oct. — The JjOndon 
Commissariat; Church Bells; Present 
State of Architecture; Silnrla; Goldsmith; 
Eclipse of Faith ; House of Commons and 
Law amendments: and Samuel Foote. 

Westminster Review, Oct.~The Odin- 
Religion ; Character, Condition and Pros- 
pects of the Greek People; Rajah Brooke; 
History — its Uses and Meaning; Women 
in France — Madame de Snble ; Sphere and 
Duties of Government; Rise and Progress 
of Diplomacy; The Crystal Palace; and 
Contemporary Literature. 

These last four excellent Reprints are 
got out by Leonard Scott A Co., of New 
York, and together with Blackwood's Mag- 
azine, are all furnished at the extraordi- 
nary low price of ten dollars, Blackwood 
and any one of these for five dollars, any 
two of the Reviews for five dollars, any 
three of them for nine dollars, or any one 
of them for three dollars — much less than 
the price to the original English sobsori- 
bcrs. 



The promised article on Spiritualism came to hand so late as, very much 
to oar regret, to cnmpcl its delay until the April numljer. 

Portraits — The portrait in this number of the well-known Secretary 
of our Home Mission Society would be recognized without any name. The 
July number will contain a portrait of our senior missionary in India. 
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Art. I.— latter DAY REVELATIONS. 

THE MISSION^ pF S' THE SPIRITS." 

The tendency of human depravity, in all ages, has been 
to supplant the worship of **the iucorruptible God" by that 
of " corruptible man, and birds, and four-footed beasts, and 
creej)ing things." " In these last days," this same principle 
is being carried out, by attempting to substitute for the rev- 
elations of the spirit of this *' incorruptible God," those of 
pretended spirits of conuiptible man. No revelations which 
descend to us from this professed mission of "the spirits," 
lay claim to any higher origin. A revelation coming from 
the bosom and heart of Infinity and Perfection, absolutely 
adapted, in all respects, to meet perfectly the human spirit- 
ual necessities of universal humanity, and revealing in its 
own nature and intrinsic adaptations, as well as in its exter- 
nal evidences, the clearest possible indications of its origin 
from no other cause than the S2)irit of God, is — ^if the mission 
of "the spirits" attains its end — to be supplanted by pre- 
tended revelations of the spirits of men, revelations as dis- 
cordant in themselves as the jargon of Babel, having no 
adaptations to the necessities of humanity, in any fonn, 
physical intellectual, or moral, and w^hich are totally want- 
ing, as we expect to stow, of any positive claims to any 
connection whatever with any I'eal spirits in "the spirit 
land," much less with those whose honest intention is to re- 
veal nothing but the truth. 

We may be permitted, in the outset of our remarks, to 
16 
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recur to a fact noticed in our first article on the general buIh 
ject under consideration, a fact which throws a most '^disas^ 
trous twilight" of worse than uncertainty over this mission 
of " the spirits ;" the fact that in almost no one point do 
they BO imanimously agree, as in affirming the truth of the 
**harmonial philosophy," — a philosophy which, as we have 
already shown, can no more be true, than the proposition 
that things equal to the same things are not equal to one an-* 
other. Among the standard works issued from "the spirit 
' /^ press," we have, for example, a professed revelation from 
•V^ 'a^Mi the spirit of Thomas Paine, pertaining to the original condi- 
tion of matter, and the origin, progress, and consummation 
of the work of creation. In this production, which was com- 
mended to our high regard by a very intelligent man in most 
respects, a graduate of Yale College, as solving most com- 
pletely the great mystery under consideration, the fact of 
matter as the only substance, its original condition, a condi- 
tion in which up to a certain period it had remained inoper- 
ative for any creative effects, from eternity, as a mass of liquid 
fire, and the origin and cause of creation from the sponta- 
neous activity of this mass at that moment are given pre^ 
wisely as set forth in "the divine revelations" of our Pough- 
keepsie Seer. Here the two revelations diverge a little. 
According to the latter, all systems of suns and worlds were 
^'instituted" from clouds of vapor spontaneously thrown 
off from the central mass. According to the former, from 
this same mass there was at the moment referred to, sponta- 
neously, from a law inherent in matter, thrown off masses of 
matter which passed away into the depths of space, and then 
stopping in their flight at the proper points, took their places 
as suns and worlds, each spontaneously revolving around its 
own axis, worlds beginning in the same manner to move in 
proper orbits around their central suns, and satellites around 
their respective centers, and all together constituting one 
harmonious universe. The individual that would for a mo- 
ment credit such an account of creation, that does not in- 
stantly perceive it to be as absurd, self-contradictory, and 
its truth as impossible as the supposition that creative pow- 
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er resides in empty spacer is prepared to believe any thing 
but truth, — truth revealed in all her internal harmony and 
self-consistency, and attended with all possible external evi- 
dence of its reality. Truth is too insubstantial a substance 
to find a lodgement in such a mind. Yet such is the philos- 
ophy of the spirits in regard to creation, of which they pro- 
fess a perfect knowledge. Whatever else they know, they 
are certainly very poor philosophers. Of the real laws of 
mind they know almost nothing ; of those of matter quite 
as little, and of neither do they know any thing correctly. 

We will, however, descend from the sphere of philosophy 
to a more direct consideration of the claims of " the spirits" 
to the high regard of which they deem themselves so worthy. 
We wish to '* handle" these pretended substantialities, and 
see if there is any thing really substantial- about them. In 
our remarks, we shall assume that these professed revela- 
tions are not intentional impositions upon the public ; but that 
mediums themselves, and those who credit their communica-> 
tions, for the most part at least, honestly suppose that the 
spirits of the dead are really and truly communicating with 
those of the living. Much of an opposite character no doubt 
might be said with truth of many of these communications, 
and of many who are connected with them. These however 
we pass in silence, and grant all that the followers of << the 
spirits" can ask, as far as honesty of intention in them and 
the mediums is concerned. The following are the questions 
pertaining to this subject, to which our enquiries have been 
specifically directed since these revelations have attracted 
the general attention of the public, to wit : Are these pro- / 
fessed revelations, the question of their origin aside, reliable 
sources of information in regard to what we need to know, 
and do not know, in respect to the present and future state 
and destiny of our race? Have we any valid evidence that ^ 
these revelations are real communications from spirits with- 
in the veil of eternity? Granting the fact of real spiritual ^ 
communication, what is the character of the spirits to which 
these revelations owe their ori^? We shall proceed in our 
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answers to these enquiries, in the order in which they are 
here presented. 

To us it is a matter of no little surprise that of those who 
seem to "glory in nothing" but discipleship of " the spirits," 
none seem to have seriously raised the eiiquirj' pertaining to 
the rdialilltfj of those revelations, upon the assumed validity 
of which they are shaping their course and detennining their 
principles of action for an immortal destiny. Had they rais- 
ed this one enquirj^ and carefully applied those laws of evi- 
dence which conduct to a right conclusion in respect to it, 
we venture the assertion that there is not a spirit circle in 
the wide world which would now he visited by any serious 
enquirers after truth on the subjects referred to, with the 
expectation of receiving new infonnation on those subjects, 
any more than a circle of known maniacs would be visited 
for the same purpose. What arc the facts of the case, as 
far as the question of reliability is concerned.^ 

As far iii^ j)hlloso2)J/y is concerned, we find them to be false 
lights altogether. We find them, for example, generally 
harmonising in announcing a tlieory of creation, which, as 
we have already seen, can no more be true than* the dogma 
of our Poughkeepsie Seer, that the time wa* when the s^lar 
^stem had no existence, and yet that the earth revolved 
around the sun from all eternity. There is not a solitary 
theory given forth by tlie spirits on this subject, as far as 
our knowledge extends, that should be excepted from the 
above statement. 

Equally absurd is their theory pertaining to the condition 
of the spirits in the invisible world, their existence we mean 
in seven concentric circles or spheres. We have the author- 
ity of "the spirits" themselves for discrediting any revela- 
tions even from them which do not accord with the great 
principles of matter and spirit already revealed to us, by ex- 
perience and observation. Now what is therein the analogy 
of human experience, or in the laws of our physical, mental 
or moral nature, to indicate a future existence in such kind of 
spheres? Absolutely nothing. Besides, if the law of hu- 
man progression, which is to continue forever, demands seven 
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such spheres, it would, for the same reason, demand seventy 
thousand — indeed an infinite number. **The spirits" are 
now, they affirm, distributed along through these different 
circles or spheres, from the first to the seventh, according to 
intellectual and moral attainments. Among those in the 
first six circles, there is a continuous advance towards the 
seventh, where they all finally meet, and to all eternity re- 
main together upon one common level. Now if the progress 
of theui in the sixth circle, for example, demands an ultimate 
admission to the seventh, why should not the advancement 
of them in this last demand an admission to one still higher, 
and so on to all eternity ? On what principle of classifica- 
tion, also, are "the spirits" all arranged into seven, with no 
intermediate circles ? The same principles which would de- 
mand this number, would require just as many circles or 
spheres as there are individual spirits ; for there are no two 
precisely alike. Besides such a separation as the system 
under consideration presents, is the most unfavorable con- 
ceivable to the great ends for which the aiTapgement itself 
is made, to wit, universal intelleotual and spiritual pro- 
gression. The most wise and the most pure are separjited 
at the greatest remove from those who most need the influ- 
ence of their instruction and example. Jesus Christ, we are jj , , ^/ 
informed in the work connected with the name of Judge J y^ I / 
Edmonds, is so far advanced, that such spirits as those of -^^^^v^*-^' 
Swedenborg and Bacon, though they have been one or two ^/^^ ^^;\ 
centuries in the spirit land, have never yet got even a sight ^^ [,^,4^ ^^ 
of him. For ourselves, we think this must be true of the (^/u^ . 
spirits lubricating in that work. But think oC the idea of 
the state even of the virtuous dead, as shadowed forth in 
such an arrangement of spiritual existences, an arrangement 
in which those who most need the highest forms of illumina- 
tion are placed at an unapproachable remove from it. Then 
the particular account given of these circles or spheres has 
but one characteristic which commends itself to our regard, 
a perfect adaptation to secure the faith of credulous minds, 
to wit, its perfect absurdity. That given by the spirit of 
Thomas Paine, we will notice, as an illustration. 
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All the circles or spheres for the inhabitants of this world, 
have the earth for their common center. The first encircles 
the earth at about 5000. miles from its surface, if we rightly 
remember. A pretty solid pavement " the spirits " must have 
to walk upon there. What wonderful scenery they must 
have there in the presence of which "the spirits" may real- 
ize the great idea of endless' progression ; scenery consisting 
of luxurious prairies in endless perspective, hills peeping 
o'er hills, and mountains, rivers, lakes, oceans of correspond- 
ing sublimity, orchards, vineyards, fields of waving grain, 
all beaming with immortal luxuriance, unperishable habita- 
tions, towns and cities with their alabaster foundations, gates 
of pearl, and streets of gold, looming up into untold magnif- 
icence, through their " cloud capped towers, gorgeous pala- 
ces, and solemn temples." We have the most positive reve- 
lation from "the spirits," that the soul on escaping its 
clayey tenement does not escape the curse of labor. The 
first thing it is called to do, on entering the spuit land, is to 
erect its own habitation, and make provisions for its own 
sustenance by a careful cultivation of the soil there. We 
think the soil is rather light up there in empty space, 6000 
miles from the surface of the earth. 

The next sphere, with a scenery of still greater beauty 
and sublimity, is located at a still greater distance from the 
earth's surface, and so unto the seventh, which encircles the 
universe. To what depths must human credulity have de- 
scended when it can resort to sources from which such reve- 
lations as these proceed for reliable information pertaining 
to the soul's immortal destiny! 

The case is still worse for "the spirits" when we advance 
to their specific teachings in regard to particular principles 
or doctrines, in respect to which a diversity of opinion ob- 
tains among living men. Here we have a far more than Ba- 
bel jargon. We have a perfect and endless chaos of contra- 
dictory teachings. There is not a form of belief, the simple 
denial of spiritual existence excepted, a form of belief held 
by "Christian, Turk or Infidel" of any sect that can be 
named, whose peculiar tenets have not been absolutely af- 
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firmed and denied by the same authority ; yes, by the same 
identical spirits as they have appeared in different circles, and 
responded to the questions of different inquirers. With the 
most unblushing affrontery they take all sides of every ques- 
tion, just as occasion requires, and lend themselves as the 
advocates of the peculiar doctrines of each individual and 
sect that chances to employ them. In a town where we are 
very well acquainted, (and we feel quite secure in vouching 
for the truth of the facts which we now relate,) the wife of 
the evangelical minister became a medium, during the pro- 
gress of a revival of religion. Her revelations were attended 
with all the phenomena which peculiarize, as it is affirmed, ^ 
real spirit communications from those which are not. None 
can be named which can lay claim to higher evidence. Yet 
all the communications here obtained accorded perfectly J^t^ / 
with the peculiar and solemn teachings of the evangelical ;*^''^ 

faith. Through the same medium, "the spirits" affirmed 
absolutely, that all spirit communications of an opposite 
character, were from no other source than the father of lies 
and his imps. Not long after, "the spirits" found, in the 
same place, another medium of the same sex. Through her 
they affirmed, with the same absoluteness with which their 
former communications had been given forth, all the princi- 
pies and doctrines Of the unevangelical and infidel school; 
and finally affirmed that no spirits at all had spoken, in any 
form, through the medium first named. This is but a speci- 
men of what appears everywhere just as occasion requires. 
We have just as many theories of belief upon all subjects as 
we have mediums. If we follow "the spirits" we must 
hold all opinions and doctrines, and none at all, as true ; we 
must revere the Bible as a revelation from God, and scorn it 
as embodying a mass of cunningly devised fables ; we must 
hold the doctrine of eternal retribution, and believe, with 
equal absoluteness, that all men will be saved ; we must en- 
tertain the belief that ^*we must all appear before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ," and that the soul may wander for cen- 
turies in the spirit land and for aught that appears to all eterni- 
ty, without even seeing him at all ; we must hold that all 
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evil propensities die with the body, and the soul becomes 
perfectly pure as it enters eternity, and that it enters this state 
in the very condition and character morally and intellectually 
which it attained while in the body, etc., etc. 

In rcsrard to the conduct of the aflairs of this life, not even 
their most credulous disciples would dare resort to them as 
reliable guides. Every where "the spirits" stand ready to 
lend their service in the authoritative and absolute guidance 
of human activity, in the conduct of military campaigiis, af- 
fairs of state, banking institutions, mercantile, mechanical, 
Mid all forms of industrial pursuits. Where is the individual 
that would dare to put any such affairs under the control of 
those professed guides? Yet multitudes who know "the 
spirits" to be the most unreliable guides conceivable, in all 
such spheres, and who are equally aware that their teachings 
in regard to all great questions are nothing but the absolute* 
chaos of contradictions which we have indicated, will yet 
take them as absolutely reliable guides relative to all ques- 
tions pertaining to their own immortality. * We once put the 
question to one of the greatest, if not the greatest of the 
spirit leadei*s in the western States, whether he did regard 
these revelations as reliable sources of information on the 
subjects to which they pertained. He frankly replied that 
he did not. " There is not a medium on earth," he remark- 
ed, " whose communications I would commit myself to." 

. "If their revelations accord," he continued, "with sound 
philosophy, I believe them. If not, I disbelieve them." 

'^"Thatis," said a friend who stood by, "you believe these 
, / 'communications, when they accord, and disbelieve them 
l^\A .'J. when they do not accord with your own philosophy, and 
that is all. Every man must act upon the same principle, 
and we are all left just where we should be, in the total ab- 
sence of all such revelations." The apostle of "the spirits" 
was silenced, of course, and yet he was devoting his life to 
one end — the persuading of the public to hang their eternity 
upon the validity of these very revelations. AVe doubt 
whether an intelligent and honest spiritualist can be found, 
who would not give the same answer to the same question 
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as that above given ; yet he is acting upon the same princi- 
ple as the individual referred to. 

Some individuals, and of these there are not a few, sccin 
to be perfectly aware of the total unreliability of these com- 
munications, and yet maintain their faith in them, by mere 
dint of will. An individual, for example, sent a question to 
a certain spirit circle, pertaining to a subject upon which he 
desired to obtain information. The question was attended 
with this singular statement; — ^that if the answer obtained 
should finally turn out to-be incorrect, it would not, in the 
least, shake his faith in the doctrine of spiritual communica- 
tion. This fact, we hazard little in asserting, presents the 
precise attitude of the minds of almost the entire mass of 
those who consult and believe in " the spirits," throughout 
the world. They know that their faith hangs upon revela- 
tions whose validity is perfectly unreliable, and yet by mere 
dint of will they continue to believe. 

There is one circumstance which has, no doubt, great 
weight with many, that should not be overlooked in this 
connection. While all the diversity and contradictions above 
described, actually obtain in the teachings of "the spirits," 
yet a manifest and altogether preponderating majority of 
these responses actually harmonize in respect to certain im- 
portant questions pertaining to the invisible world. Now 
here is a very singular assumption, to wit: that amid a per- 
fect chaos of conflicting voices, great questions pertaining 
to our immortal destiny are to be determined by a majority^ 
of responses, and that in total ignorance of the character of 
the respondents, especially when it is well known tliat if thB 
majority of the inquirers hold the principles of the evangel- 
ical faith, the majority of these very responses would be in 
favor of said principles, and not as they now are against 
them. 

Another consideration has still greater weiglit with other 
individuals. They are under the firm conviction that they 
have had revelations from the spirits of departed friends, 
wliose known character and relations to the enquirers pre- 
clude the supposition that from such sources false revelations 
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can come. Now the reliability of these revelations is utter- 
ly annihilated by the undeniable fact that even they are just 
as contradictory as those obtained from any other sources. 
In the wide and endlessly diversified a^d contradictory cata- 
logue of human opinions, there is not one, the mere doctrine 
of a future state excepted, if even this be an exception, 
which has not been affirmed and denied with the most perfect 
absoluteness, by these the most reliable of all spirit revela- 
tions. The spirit of the sainted mother of one individual 
affirms to him most positively the truth of all the fundamen- 
tal articles of the evangelical faith, together with the sol- 
emn affirmation that all spirit responses of an opposite na- 
ture are from the father of lies. Another individual obtains 
from his sainted mother responses epually absolute, and yet, 
in all respects, of precisely an opposite nature. These are 
the undeniable facts of the case, and they leave with us no 
grounds of doubt in regard to the real reliability of these 
revelations. Besides, these relations of "the spirits" to 
men in the flesh, as affirmed by these very revelations, and 
held by all who put feith in them, precludes totally the pos- 
ibility of our knowing, or having any adequate evidence 
that we have, or can have, any specific communications with 
any particular individuals in the spirit land. " The spirits," 
we are taught, are witnesses of our external acts, and can 
read, vrith perfect accuracy, our most secret thoughts. 
Hence the responses given in the spirit circles to purely 
mental questions. Suppose ^ that an individual in one of 
these circles, enquires if the spirit of his sainted mother is 
present. That question can be answered, by the father of 
lies as well as by her. Any response to such a question, 
therefore, is no certain evidence of her presence. A que&- 
tion is now put pertaining to a subject absolutely unknown 
as he supposes to any being but the inquirer, his mother and 
God. How does he, how can he know, but that the father 
of lies was present at the time, as a witness of that trans- 
. action, or that that fell deceiver is now reading his secret 
thoughts, and that from information obtained from one or 
both of these sources, is giving forth the very responses 
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which the inquirer vainly supposes can come from no being 
but the spirit of that mother, and all this for the purpose of 
ultimate deception on other subjects? The doctrine of spirit 
revelations as given forth by "the spirits" themselves, pre- 
cludes totally the posibility of our knowing or having any 
reliable evidence in regard to the identity of the particular 
spirits from whom any given responses proceed, even grant- 
ing the reality of such revelations. 

Wfe have said quite enough, as we judge, to remove all 
reasonable doubt from the question of the reliability of " the 
spirits," as teachers of truth. "We have tried those who 
say that they are such revelators, and are not, and have 
found them liars," yes, as far as' reliability is concerned, 
" liars from the beginning." In answering this one inquiry, 
every other, of real practical moment, as far as the teachings 
of "the spirits" are concerned, has in reality been resolved* 
We shall not, for this reason, however, refrain fron discussing 
the other two which we have proposed to discuss ; and will, 
therefore, proceed immediately to the discussion of the sec- tt 
ond in order, to wit : have we adequate evidence^ that the^e com 
municatians do really and truly proceed from the spirits vnthin the 
veil? 

At the outset of our investigations relative to this ques- 
tion, it will be necessary to anything like a scientific pro- 
ceedure, to lay down definitely certain fundamental principles 
which should guide us in such investigations, and thereto 
notice the facts on the authority of which the reality of such . 
communications is affirmed. Among the fundamental test 
principles which should guide our investigations on this sub- 
ject, we lay down the following. 1. No facts occurring in 
the universe around us, are to be referred to any supernatu- 
ral or ai eor^ra-spiritual causes whatever, while those facts 
can be adequately accounted for, by a reference to causes 
known to exist in this mundane sphere, 2. No facts are to 
be referred to any particular supernatural or extra-spiritual 
cause, unless those facts are of such a nature that they can 
be accounted for upon no other supposition than a reference 
to such specific cause. 3. When a particular cause is known 
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to exist, all effects occurring within and around us, arc. to be 
referred to that one cause, effects resembling and analogous 
to those known to proceed from this cause, and which occur 
in circumstances where such cause may be reasonably sup- 
posed to be present. The validity of these principles wnll 
be universally recognised as self-endent. Their applicabili- 
ty, as fundamental tests of tnith, to our present enqtiiries is 
equally manifest and undeniable. 

The fiicts on which the argument for spirit agency in these 
communications arc based are of two kinds — the purely phys- 
ical, such as the moving of chairs, tables, etc., and the men- 
tal, or intelligible communications given forth through rap- 
ping, writing and speaking mediums. The evidence of spirit 
agency in these facts are such as the following : 1. The phys- 
ical effects are of such a nature as to preclude the supposi- 
tion, it is said, that they proceed from any other causes than 
those to v.hich they are referred. 2. The nature of the dom- 
munications demonstrably indicate the fact that they proceed 
from an intelligent cause. 3. They often pertain to facts of 
which the mediums are knowTi to be profoundly ignorant. 
4 They often pertain to subjects believed to be wholly 
unknown to any minds, Diety of course excepted, but that of 
the enquirer or the particular spirit from which they profess- 
edly come, and yet reveal the facts as known to these indi- 
viduals alone. 5. These communications often contain cor- 
rect representations of facts known only to the enquirer 

f himself, some private acts or mental states, or facts of 
which he alone has a knowledge, showing clearly that the 
cause of these communications has a knowledge of these 
facts. These facts which are continuously occurring in all 
parts of Christendom can be accounted for, it is affirmed, but 
upon one h)^othcsis, to wit, that these communications pro- 
ceed from spirits in the invisible world. If we have failed 
to pr(\^ent the argument in its full strength, we are deeply 
conscious that it is an eiTor of the head and not of the heart. 
The facts as above stated, we, admit, in all their force. The 

• conclusion we deny, and deny that conclusion for such rea- 
sons as the following. 
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There are causes known to exist within this present sphere^ 
we say in general, causes which are undeniably wholly discon- 
nected from any .extra spiritual agency whatever, and from 
which precisely similar and analagous effects to those under 
consiilenition proceed. Of the odylic force, the existence of 
which science had proven long before these modern pretend- 
ed spirit revelations appeared, our readers need to receive 
some account. The following extract from Rev. C. IJeech- 
er's Review of the "Spiritual Manifestations," will present 
a sufficiently distinct account of this mysterious power: 

" What the ancients suspe(^ted, the moderns ha^'e demon- 
strated. In every chemic, or vital function of the body, 
with electricity, another imponderable, diverse from electri- 
city, is evolved. Three independent courses of experinunts, 
by JIatteucci, Thilorier* and Lafontaine, and ReicLiuljach, 
coincided with the report of Arago on Angelic^ue CcLlin, in 
jstablishing the discovery. Transmissable througli electric 
non-conductors, capable of accumulation in unisolatcd bod- 
ies, possessing polarity, residing in the magnet with, but dis- 
tinct from, magnetism, visible in darkness to sensitive organs, 
energising from the organism upon nature, and reacting from 
nature upon the organism, it pervades the earth and heaven- 
ly bodies, is diffused through space, and is the agent of the 
phenomena of clairvoyance. 

"Producing when discharged, as in Angelique Cottin, by 
the sub-cerebral centers, unintelligent effects on heavy bod- 
ies, equal to any of the "manifestations" it simulates, vvhen 
directed by the brain itself, all the characteristics of intelli- 
gence. 

"Tested by Ashburner, endorsed by Gregory of Edingargh, 
Hitchcock of Amherst, and others of scientific note, the dis- 
covery has at least supplied a desideratum, by allbrding a 
nomenclature of singular appropriateness for almost all the 
anomalies that have ever afflicted science." 

The manifestations of this mysterious power, in and through 
those in whom it is strangely developed, perfectly resemble 
and in all reSpects are analogous and fully equally to these 
spiritual manifestations. Angelique Cottin could produce 
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effects upon many bodies equal to any of the table movings 
of "the spirits." "Dr. Kemer,"in the languagie of Mr. 
Beecher, " chief physician at Weinsberg in Germeny, states 
that Mrs. Frederica Hauffe, when in the magnetic sleep, 
could rap at a distance, producing a hollow, yet clear sound, 
soft, but distinct. And Dr. Binns mentions a gentleman, 
who, in a dream, pushed against a door in a distant house, so 
that those in the room were scarce able to resist the pressure." 

As he states in another place, " the drummer of Tiedworth,- 
England, (in 1661,) though in jail, executed on his drum all 
his accustomed points of war, said drum being in the house 
of Mr. Mompesson, at a distance. On the same principle, 
then, all the mysterious performances upon guitars and other 
instruments, touches, voices, and writings of manuscript, 
may be accounted for." 

Now if we add to these the facts of clairvoyance, we have 
a class of effects in all respects resembling, analogous, and 
equal in mysterioUsness, to spirit manifestations in all their 
extent and forms. Are the latter attended with physical ef- 
fects upon ponderous bodies, such as tables, chairs, wind and 
stringed instruments, and these in accordance with laws and 
principles of intelligence, or the production of vocal sounds ? 
So are the former. Through the latter do we obtain inteUi" 
gent responses to enq.uiries expressed in words, or even to 
otir secret thoughts? So we do in the former. In the latter 
case, do we obtain professed revelations pertaining to things 
unseen? So we do in the former. Had the odylic and clair^ 
voyant phenomena been originally ascribed to extra spirit 
agency, the evidence of the reality of such agency would, 
iti all respects, stand just where it does now. In the one 
case, no such agency is supposed, and all are aware that it 
Would be perfectly unreasonable and unphilosophical to sup- 
pose it. Why then should we suppose it in the other, es- 
pecially when this class of facts occur in circumstances in 
which the very cause which produces the other class is most 
likely to be present, the spirit circles for example, in which 
the odylic and mesmeric force can hardly fail to be brought 
into efficient activity. Even the disciples of "the spirits" 
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admit that the manifestations, both through table mov*' 
ing and by means of intelligent communications, are made 
by means of the very force imder consideration. If " the 
spirits" produce these phenomena, they do it by acting up- 
on the objects and mediums by means of this force, .what- 
ever it may be. Suppose that we are present in a given 
circle, and all the phenomena of spirit manifestation present 
themselves. The immediate cause of the phenomena is the 
odylic or mesmeric form, put into activity, controlled and 
directed by intelligent spiritual agents some where. Two 
theories present themselves in reference to the cause of these 
phenomena — ^that the force which produces them is control- 
led unconsciously but really and truly by the minds consti- 
tuting the circle itself — ^and that it is controlled by disem- / 
bodied spirits without that circle. We affirm the truth of 
the former hypothesis, and have already, as we judge, ad- 
duced facts fully sufficient to overthrow the latter, to wit, 
that in similar circumstances, similar and analogous phe- 
nomena are produced in the total absence of any extra spirit 
agency whatever. Until it is shown that the odylic and 
mesmeric phenomena in connection with which no such 
agency is supposed, are totally and fundamentally imlike, 
and are analogous to those denominated '* spirit manifesta- 
tions," the spirit theory must be held as groundless. Now this, 
we believe, has never been doue, and never will be. Here 
we might rest the argument. There are facts, however, over 
and above these, and also of a most decisive character, which 
undeniably, in our judgment, necessitate the same conclu- 
sion. We will now proceed to adduce a few of them, one 
object being to establish the hypothesis that all the so call- 
ed spirit manifestations owe their origin exclusively to caus- 
es within this mundane sphere, on the one hand, and that 
we have, on the other, no adequate evidence that these phe- 
nomena have any connection with the agency of disembod- 
ied spirits. 

1. The first great fact that we notice is, in our judgment, 
of a most decisive character, the fact that these professed 
revelations are in reality, no revelations at all. They are, 
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on tlic other hand, a mere chaos of truth and error, with 
which the world was familiar before. We hazard nothing 
in afrirming that amid all these "manifestations" there is 
|Uot ajaulitimy^iew^tmth, or new fundamental principle per- 
'taiuing to the universe of matter or spirit and that while 
"the spirits" present themselves as most benevolent, self- 
aacrificiijg and indispensibly needed guides in reference to 
both. Tliey come to free men from error, and to " s^uide 
them into all truth," and then they simply reaffirm all forms 
of human opinion in reference to this w^orld and the next, 
and that without revealing to us a solitary new^ truth, or 
presenting us with a solitary new principle by which we can 
distinguish truth from error. They come to enlarge the 
sphere of human science and discovery, and then, as far as they 
assert any thing that is true, simply follow intqu'is ijadbus, 
in the track of human research and discovery. If tliere is 
any tiling that w^e can know a priori of such minds as Fran- 
cis Bacon, if they should, after dwelling for centuries amid 
the illumination of eternity, descend to earth as our guides 
and teachers, it is this that they would not only impart to 
us new truths, but higher and more perfect forms of think- 
ing than those with which all the world are perfectly famil- 
ial'. Especially may we affirm, with absolute certainty, that 
such minds, instead of giving utterance to such truths and 
such thoughts, w ould not retail, as forms of the highest wis- 
dom, the senseless gossip of every day thinking among men. 
How s(;lf-evident is the truth of the saying of the fore-runner 
of Christ: "he that is of the earth is earthly, and speaketh 
of the earth: he that cometh from heaven is above all." 
Now we have, in the spirit manifestations, the professed 
teachings of the very class of heaven descended minds re- 
ferred to ; and what have we in these revelations? All pos- 
sible characteristics of an origin purely and exclusively 
earthly and nothing else. We should, therefore, be guilty 
of the highest folly should we attribute, them to any higher 
origin. Since the mission of "the spirits" commenced, 
great advance has been made in scientific research and dis- 
covery, in respect to very important principles and facts per- 
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tailing to the earth and the heavens, and that in reference 
to realities about which ** the spirits^ have largely discours- 
ed* and ahout which it is absurd to suppose those who are 
affirmed to have come from heaven to teach us, were ighor- 
HJoAm Yet they never have anticipated the advance of human 
research and discovery, but very tamely followed, it. 'The 
Poughkeepsie Seer, after being reminded of the fact, that 
many new planets had been discovered since his " divine | 
revelations '* were given forth, revelations in which he af- 
firmed hioQflelf about to reveal every " visible and invisible 
existence," was asked why it was that he had not anticipa- 
ted the march of human discovery by announcing before 
hand the existence and location of these planets? T^e 
prophet was silent of course. We put the same question in 
reference to " the spirits." If they are from heaven, why 
have they not anticipated the march of scientific research 
and discovery, which they professedly come to perfect and 
hasten ? The reason and the only reason is, that these reve- 
lations are the mere himian thoughts unconsciously re-affirm- 
ed by spirits in the body, and not what they are by some 
thought to be, revelations from spirits out of the body. The 
great and undeniable fact before us admits of no other ex- 
planation. 

2. The perfect correspondence of these revelations with 
the pre-entertained and present sentiments of the circles in 
^virhich they originate, is another great fact which leaves no 
reasonable doubt upon the question of the origin of these 
manifestations. Not only are these revelations a mere repe- 
tition of opinions of men in the flesh, but the revelations 
proceeding from particular and special localities, bear an 
equally immutable correspondence to the pre-existing opin- 
ions of the circles in the midst of which they originate. 
The same identical spirits will affirm one class of opinions 
to one class of individuals, and precisely opposite ones to 
another, and that in fixed accordance with the pre-formed 
opinions of the individuals to whom and through whom 
lihese responses are given forth. What then are these won- 
dering circles really listening to? Nothing but the uncon- 

17 
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scious echoes of their own thoughts— echoes which do, and 
from the circumstances of the case can, owe their origin to 
no other cause but those thoughts, and which are, for the 
reason stated, ignorantly and erroneously attributed to spir« 
its, not only out of these circles, but out of the body. The 
facts of the case admit of no other explanation. The cor- 
respondence to which we refer, not only extends to the 
thoughts expressed, but almost equally, and that with al- 
most perfect uniformity, to the language and forms of ex- 
pression in which those thoughts are expressed. "The spir- 
its" are not only mere .copyists in matters of opinion, but 
almost equally so in regard to style; and that in fixed corres- 
pondence in regard both to the opinions and style of the 
particular circles in which they appear. Now if such facts 
do not reveal, with unerring certainty, the origin of these 
revelations, nothing can. 

3. There is still another characteristic of many of these 
revelations which renders demonstrably evident the fact that 
they cannot come from the spirits to whom they are referred; 
and if they do not come from these, we are bound to sup- 
pose that they do not come from any spirits at all, and thus 
discredit the whole theory of spirit manifestations. We 
have professed revelations from minds such as Bacon, who 
have been progressing for centuries in light and knowledge 
amid the revelations of eternity. We have also the record- 
ed ideas of the same minds upon the same themes, while 
they were in the body. We have then here a fair opportuni- 
ty to compare their persent and past mental condition and 
capacities. What is the conclusion to which any intelligent 
and candid mind must come as the result of such careful 
comparison? It is this and no other — ^that if it is really and 
truly the author of the great Organon who is speaking in the 
work given forth as from him and other kindred spirits, by 
Judge Edmonds and his associates, that mind cannot but be 
in a state of absolute and hopeless idiocy before it has been 
among " the spirits " for two centuries longer. We made 
this remark some time since to a very intelligent lawyer who 
had publicly defended, and' that witii great ability, the doc* 
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trine of the spirit manifestations, and who had read with 
much interest the work referred to. ^* I must admit," his 
reply was, " that you are right there ;" and no intelligent 
man who is acquainted with the writings of Bacon, can 
come to any other conclusion. The posterity of that man^ 
if any exist, ought to be able to obtain heavy damages in a 
suit for slander against these individuals, for attributing such 
thoughts to their great ancestor. We hazard little in affirm- 
ing, that it is about as reasonable to suppose that Michael 
the arch-angel is the author of the celebrated work entitled^ 
" The house that Jack built," and that this is the highest 
production that he could originate, as to suppose that it ia 
the spirit of the immortal Bacon that is lubricating in the 
senseless production referred to. So, in other instances, we 
have seen essays from the spirit of the great Franklin, on 
electricity, essays given forth through the best of mediumsi^ 
and which have all the evidence that he is their author, that 
any of these revelations do that they come from any spirits 
at all I essays commencing very much like the composition 
of a certain tyro on perseverance, to wit, "Perseverance is 
the best .thing that ever happened to man," and bearing 
throughout marks of corresponding perfection of thought 
and style. One thing is undeniable to an intelligent an^ 
unprejudiced mind, in regard to these manifestations, that 
"the spirits" are not speaking in them at all, or that their 
progression is altogether towards idiocy, and no where else. 
For ourselves, we do not believe that this is the direction of 
progress with them. We therefore draw the only possible 
conclusion consistent with that belief, to wit, that it is the 
spirits of the living and not of the dead that are here in real- 
ity speaking to us. 

4. We will now refer to certain experiments which have 
been oflen and repeatedly made, to test the reality of these 
communications, and refer to them as having a decisive bear- 
ing upon our present enquiries. Individuals, for example, 
go into these circles and enquire if the departed spirits of 
certain Mends are present — ^individuals being named who are 
yet alive, or who have no existence. It }fi known, absolute- 
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ly, that these spirits are not and cannot be presefnt* Yet all 
the answer ever obtained from any spirits can be and are ob' 
tained in these instances, and all the test questions which are 
ever put to determine what particular spirits are present, 
are answered with the same correctness as in any other in«' 
stances. What evidence can we have more decisive that the 
cause of these responses is not ah extra^ but within the cir- 
cle itself? 

The spiritualist we know has an answer ready for such 
facts. The individual putting such questions, he says, is in 
a dishonest state of mind, and therefore by the law of spir- 
itual conmiunication, draws lying spirits to himself, and 
from these he obtains his answers. This answer, if admitted 
as valid, proves far more than the spiritualist intends. It 
renders demonstrably evident one fundamental fact pertain- 
ing to all these communications^ the absolute impossibility 
of identifying at all any spirits which are communicating 
.with us, if any are. If lying spirits can answer as correctly 
as any others, all test questions given to identify the spirits 
who are commimicating with us, it is absolutely impossible 
for us to determine whether the spirit communicating with 
us on any given occasion is not a lying spirit instead of the 
one we suppose. All ground of confidence therefore in the 
validity of any of these commimications is taken away. It 
cannot be denied that all evidence of the reality or validity of 
all such communications is utterly annihilated by the facts 
before us, &cts which cannot be denied. 

But tiie assumption that the putting of such enquiries im- 
plies dishonesty in the enquirer, is wholly unauthorized. 
The questions are put for the slQgle and honest purpose of 
determining the fact, whether these responses do proceed 
from disembodied spirits or not. They are perfectly adapted 
to secure that result, and consequently may be, and no doubt 
often are, put with theiriost perfect integrity; a state of mind 
which, if the law of spirit communication referred to is real, 
would repel and not draw to itself Ijing spirits. Truth-tell- 
ing spirite, and they only, would be drawn into conmixmica- 
tion with the enqufter to solve his honest doubts. 
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The relation of the responses obtained under such eircum* 
stances to the state of the enquirer's mind, should not be 
overlooked in this connection. They are always in the fi}(ed 
relation of cantequence to that state, as aaU^cedeiU* As is the 
state, so are the responses. As the former changes and yar> 
ies, so does the latter. This is the fixed law of their occur- 
rence. Now, if this fact does not reveal the state referred to as 
the cause, and the responses as the effects of the action of 
that cause, and therefore exclude the supposition of ah extra 
spirit interposition, what relations of antecedence and conse* 
quence can reveal that of cause and effect? None but those 
who are determined to be deceived can, afi it seems to us, 
avoid the conclusion which we draw from these facts. 

5. There is a class of facts, however, perfectly similar to 
those above named, and which occur under circumstances 
that perfectly free them from all the objections that can 
be raised against the results of experiments of this kind« 
We refer to responses obtained in these circles by devoted 
spiritualists themselves, answers purporting to come from 
individuals supposed and honestly supposed to be dead, but who 
are yet alive. Here, of course, there is the most perfect in* 
iegrity in the enquirer's state of mind, and the consequent 
total absence of all causes to induce the presence and action 
of lying spirits. In precisely such circumstances, just the 
same kind of communications are obtained, and all tcsf^'^,. . 
questions put to identify ^*the spirits" communicating are^ ^ ^;ivf ^ 
answered with the same correctness, as in any other instan* /^^ ^ /, 
ces. A very striking case of this kind came under our o1>- ^ - 
servation. A friend of ours was believed by herself, her -^ , 
physicians and by all around her, to be in the vqry last stages ou^^j 
of consumption, within one or two weeks, at the utmost, of 
death. At this time she was visited by a number of relatives, 
who were most devoted spiritualists, and who took very 
great pains without success to interest her in the subject. 
She was feasting on more substantial realities than ''the 
^irits " revealed to her. These individuals took their final 
leave of our friend, and returned to their distant homes with 
the most undoubted conviction that in^a very few days she 
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would be in eternily. A few weeks subsequent, the husband 
of our friend received from those individuiJs a letter contain* 
ing a special and affectionate communication from the spirit 
of his departed wife— ^ communication obtained from that 
identical spirit and none other, in the spirit circle which 
these individuals attended. In that circle they enquired if 
the spirit of that supposed to have been dying, and conse- 
quently then dead Mend, was present. The answer was, 
yes. After all proofs of identity were given that are ever 
required, and all the circumstanced of our friend's departure 
and her then happy state were given, a wish was expressed 
b^ her to send a communication of consolation, etc., to the 
bereaved husband that was left behind. This communica-* 
tion was then given and forwarded, as stated above. It so 
happened that that very disembodied spirit thus identified, 
and thus communicating with the living, was then with her 
husband in the body, and to the wonder of all aroimd, is yet 
alive, with a prospect of seeing years to come. Such facts 
can be obtained, we venture the affirmation, by spiritualists 
themselves, in any circle in the wide world, and that in re- 
spect to any individual who is living and yet honestly sup- 
posed to be dead. All the evidence of the presence of such 
a spirit, and that as an inhabitant of the spirit land, and all 
the evidence of his identity can be obtained, that can be ob- 
tained relatively toany really disembodied spirit whatever. If 
such facts do not remove the cause of these communications 
from the spirit world, and locate it in the circles where they 
originate, what facts can locate any cause of any events what? 
ever? 

6., We now refer to certain very decisive experiments 
which have Seen made for the specific purpose of locating 
this cause. We will adduce two or three examples. A 
gentleman at the head of one of our western literary insti- 
tutions, entered one of these circles and enquired if the spirit 
of a dear friend, who was actually dead, that of his mother, 
we believe, was present, and received an affirmative answer. 
Being perfectly aware that that spirit, if present, and no one 
in the circle but himself, did know his age, he, for the pur- 
pose simply of identification, asked the spirit to reveal 
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his age. To his astomshmenty precisely the right number, \ 
31 yearsi was given. For the simple and exclusive purpose 
of knowing the truth. He then intently fixed his mind upon 
another number, 25, and asked the same spirit to give his 
age once more. The identical number upon which his at- 
tention was fixed was then given, and not the correct one 
which was given before. He then asked which denomina- 
tion of Christians were most nearly correct in doctrine and 
discipline, at the same time fixing his attention on his own. 
That one sect was named. He fixed his attention on another 
denomination and asked that the question might be answer- 
ed a second time. This one particular sect was named ac- 
cordingly. He thus went thrdugh the entire cii^cle that re- 
curred to his mind, and obtained for each the same answer, 
the answer in every instance according with his own mental 
state at the moment. He left the circle, as any reasonable 
man would, with the conviction that the cause of these com- 
munications was within the circle, and not firom disembodied 
spirits out of it. 

Precisely similar and analogous experiments were made by 
Miss Catherine Beecher, with precisely similar results — ex- 
periments made in the most decisive forms, and so varied 
and repeated that a mistake is hardly conceivable. 

For ourselves, we would say that we can bring, or rather 
name an individual, who, if he is yet living, and we suppose 
he ia, an individual possessed of very strong odylic or mes- 
meric power, who will go into any spirit circle that can be 
named, the persons present of couise not being aware of his 
influence, and will by his own volitions actually determine 
the answers which shall be given by *'the spirits" through 
any medium to any questions put by any enquirer present. 
This individual, who is believed to be worthy of confidence, 
affirms that, he has made the experiment in se many and var- 
ied and decisive instances, that he has no doubt on the sub- 
ject. His conclusion of course is this : As he can control 
the action of the mysterious power from which these respon- 
ses proceed, responses through whom and to whomsoever 
given, the cause of the action of that power is not to be at- 
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tributed to spirits out of the body. To what other conclu- 
sions do such decisive facts conduct us ? 

7. We have also, we further remark, obtained from indi* 
viduals who have themselves been mediums, facts which to 
us are of a perfectly decisive character. We are well ac- 
quainted with a very intelligent gentleman, for example, 
through whom, when the proper conditions are fulfilled, all the 
phenomena of the spirit rappings can at any time be obtain- 
ed. He says that he has no conception that these phenome- 
na are connected at all with any extra spirit agency, and 
that for this reason — ^that when he knows what answer should 
he given to any questipn proposed, the answer will uniform- 
ly be givenj and when he has not this knowledge, the answer 
will be right or wrong just as it happens. These are Ihe 
uniform characteristics of these communications every where. 
If the enquirer or medium knows what the answer should 
be, it will be generally right. In all other cases it has the 
characteristic of the most imcertain guessing. What facts 
can very certainly identify any communications as being 
wholly earthly and not at all extra spiritual in their origin, 
if these do not ? 

We met recently a very intelligent lady who had been a 
medium, and who had presented such communications as to 
conviiice ah aged atheist of the reality of spiritual existence. 
To us she remarked that when she first became subject to 
these influences she had no doubt whatever of their extra 
spiritual origin, so unconscious was she of any agency of her 
own in their production. But when she narrowly watched 
her own mental operations, and marked the perfect and reg- 
ular correspondence between these phenomena and her own 
prior mental states, she was led to doubt the whole system 
of spiritualism altogether. If all mediums were thus self^ 
reflective, and tiius honest, they would all, we venture to 
affirm, come to the same conclusion. 

Another medium who was of evangelical sentiments, went 
into a circle and there sat as the medium. From her, during 
the whole sitting, but one communication could be obtained, 
and that to the perfect astonishment of herself and all pres- 
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ent, to "wit, " Ye must be born again." Just before entering, 
the circle she had been in another, where her mind had beeii ' 
very deeply fixed upon this and kindred truths. Here is liie 
cause of this revelation from " the spirits " on this occasion. 
So if we could know in all instances the state of the minds 
of all within the circle wherever located, we could perceive 
with perfect distinctness the cause of all the commxmications 
there given forth, and the error of attributing that cause to 
any agency out of the circle. 

8. We will now refer to certain false communications ob- 
tained in these circles, commxmications pertaining to subjects 
of which we cannpt suppose " the spirits " to be ignorant, 
and in respect to which it is the height of absurdity to sup- 
pose they would intentionally convey false information. 
Even men in the flesh do not falsify without a motive, and 
especially when they cannot but know' that their falsehoods 
will soon be revealed. Now "the spirits" h»ve not the 
common prudence of deceivers among m^n, in the particular 
under consideration. They often, as is well known, give 
false infomiation in respect to shbjects of which it is absurd 
to suppose them ignorant, and where the error, as real spirits 
must be aware, will uot fkfl in ai very short time to come to 
light. We cannot but know that truthful spirits will not 
make such communications. They will not profess a knowl- 
edge of that>of which they are ignorant. They will not 
assert as trufe what they know to be false, nor make positive 
assertions when they cannot but know that they should pro- 
fess nothing but uncertain guessing. Nor will lying spirits 
do the same when they cannot but be aware that their at- 
tempted deceptions will soon b^ detected, and confidence in 
their communications will thereby be annihilated. Precisely 
such communications as these are cohtinuously given forth , ^ 
in these circles. We will give one in illuritration. Some^xi 
years ago, while the people of this country were in a state y{.^ 
of painful suspense in respect to the fate of the ocean 
steamer Atlantic, and when "hope deferred had made the 
heart sick," upon the subject, an individual who was desi- 
rous of crossing the ocean, and who shrank from doing it 
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while in doubt of the fate of that vessel, entered a spirit cir- 
cle to obtain the desired information upon the subject. He 
was a most confirmed believer in ^^the spirits," and is, as 
we are informed, to this day. He enquired of " the spirits" 
if they could inform him of the state of that vessel. They 
positively affirmed that they could, and then stated absolute* 
ly that, after being destroyed by a terrible conflagration, it 
had gone to the bottom of the ocean with all on board, with 
two or three exceptions. These had escaped in a boat, and 
would probably survive to tell the tale of the terrible disas- 
ter. We have all the evidence that this communication 
came really and truly from *Hhe spirits" that we have that 
any do. It was obtained in the same circumstances, through 
the same instrumentality. That it did not come from truth- 
telling ones is self-evident. That it came not from lying 
spirits is almost equally manifest from the principles stated 
above. TI^b last supposition also totally annihilates all con- 
fidence in any spirit communications whatever. The en- 
quirer was in a perfectly honest state of mind. He wished 
to know the truth on the subject, whatever it was, and noth- 
ing else. If one honest enquiry may be answered by a lying 
spirit, all may be, and all these revelations may be nothing 
but "doctrines of devils." The supposition is altogether 
inadmissable, therefore, that real disembodied spirits of any 
character had any thing at all to do with such a communi- 
cation. This supposition, however, destroys all evidence 
that any of these phenomena whatever proceed from " the 
spirits," for this has all the evidence of such an origin that 
any of them have. Apply this principle to the positive af- 
firmations which are continuously made by "the spirits" in 
these circles, and the supposition of their ah extra spiritual 
origin is rendered demonstrably false. They are affirmations 
which truthful spirits cannot, and lying spirits would not 
make. On the other hand, they are precisely such affirma- 
tions as we should suppose would be made in these very 
circumstances, were they unconsciously produced by the in- 
dividuals constituting the circles, and not by spirits out of 
them. They pertain to subjects about which the inquirers 
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desire to be, and suppose that ^*the spirits'' are informed, and 
the anfiwers accord with the mental states, the hopes, fearsi 
opinions or guesses of those who enquire of them. We must, 
we repeat, reject the supposition that this class of affix-* 
mations has an ab extra spirit origin. Tet the same conclu- 
sion which thus forces itself upon us, destroys wholly all evi- 
dence that any of these so called spirit revelations have such 
an origin, for all are given fiorth in the same circumstances 
and are attended with the same identical evidence of an ab 
extra spiritual origin. How any intelligent persons can sit 
in these circles and witness the numberless positive affirmi^ 
tions which are there made — affirmations so many of which 
are knovm at the time by persons present, and if not then 
known, soon after ascertained to be false, and yet suppose 
that real a6 extra spirits have any thing to do with these 
communications, is to us a mystery more inexplicable far 
than is involved in any qu^tions pertaining to the origin of 
these phenomena. A moment's reflection will convince any 
one that truthful spirits would and could not give such false 
answers. They would not, we repeat, profess knowledge 
when they are ignorant, nor make positive affirmations when 
they are only guessing, and not very prudently at that. 
Nor would lying spirits make the same affirmations unless, 
a case not supposable, their object was to unmask their 
character as superlative liars, and thus destroy all confidence 
in their own communications. Yet these very eommunjicfr- 
tions or none others must be received as coming from ^'the 
spirits," for all transpire in the same circumstances, and are 
attended with precisely the same evidence of an ab extra 
spiritual origin. 

We have drawn our argument on this point to a close. 
To our mind, the facts which we have adduced, facts, the 
reality of which cannot be disproved, and will not, we judge, 
be denied, clearly and unmistakably locate the cause of these 
phenomena, however mysterious in themselves, within this 
mundane sphere, and as clearly and unmistakably exclude 
the supposition that that cause is any ab extra spiritual 
agency. That some very mysterious, and as yet, unexplain- 
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ed facts attend these communications, is not denied* It is 
enough for us to locate their cause. We may then wait 
with patience the development of facts which will clearly 
reveal the laws which govern the action of this power, and 
thus remove the veil^ which now hangs over these at present 
inexplicable facts. 

In reference to the enquiry, what is the moral character 
of " the spirits," supposing these communications to proceed 
from such, but little need be said ; the facts bearing upon 
the question being so manifest and of such a decisive char- 
acter. In general, we would remark, that' not one of ^^ the 
spirits^* bears the marks of evencomnum honesty among tnen in the 
flesh. There^is not one of them, who, when put to the test, 
will not make/alse assertions in resp'ect to subjects in regard 
to which real spirits must know the truth, that will not jtto- 
fess absolute knowledge when their answers reveal them as 
profoundly ignorant, and will not make positive assertions 
when real spirits must know that they are only guessing 
with a perfect uncertainty in regard to the result, and all 
this in circumstances in which they must be aware of the fact 
that their falsifying will iofallibly be detected. Now com^ 
mon liars, even among ^men, are not in any way guilty of 
such flagrant conduct. While, therefore, it would be very 
hasty in us to say, '' that all men are liars," it is using very 
mild language indeed to say that all ^*the spirits" cannot 
be any thing else. What should we think of men who 
should be constantly making the false utterances which '^the 
spirits" are in all spirit circles throughout the wide world? 

There is one certain characteristic of conscious quackery 
and mountebankism which ''the spirits" possess so pre- 
eminently, as to mark them in&llibly aa deceivers and hypo- 
orites of no ordinary character. We refer to their continu- 
ous harping upon one theme, human progressiony and to their 
absolute promises of leading lost humanity out of all its 
mazes of darkness, error and superstition, into onelmiversal 
millenium of light, knowledge, purity and blessedness, and 
then revealing nothing for this end but what real spirits can- 
not but know to be the most senseless puerilities conceiva- 
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Me, — ^pnenlities in the presence of whiehi as they affirm, 
that great central light of our moral being, the Bible, is to 
be thrown into a deep and permanent eclipse, Now we af- 
firm without fear of contra£ction, that such facts infallibly 
mark "the spirits," supposing these communications to pro- 
ceed from such, as deceivers and hypocrites of no ordinary 
character. The Bible, ithUe it utters not a syllable upon 
the subject of progression, evinces most infallibly the divin- 
ity of its origin by revealing eternal principles, truths and 
realities, in dwelling upon and harmonizing with which uni- 
versal mind cannot but eternally expand and progress in 
beauty and perfection. " The spirits " talk endlessly of hu- 
man progression, and then present theories upon which the 
mind^ cannot dwell without progress in one direction exclu- 
sively, to wit, hopeless puerility, if not idiocy. Now if these 
are real disembodied spirits which are giving forth these 
communications^ and especially if they are the personages 
tbey affirm themselves to be, then we affirm that they can- 
not but be aware of the downward tendency of their com- 
municatioris, as contrasted with their own promises and pro- 
fessions in regard to them, and that consequently they stand 
revealed in them as self-conscious deceivers and hypocrites 
of the grossest kind. 

The ^oral character of these communications, those we refer 
to which are now being given forth, and which according to 
Mr Adin Ballou, one of the oldest and most distinguished 
spiritualists in the country, is but the beginning of what is yet 
to be revealed, and but the faint foreshadowing of what is yet 
to b& done among us on the authority of these revelations, 
— ^the moral character of these latter day revelations, we say, 
leaves us no ground to doubt the character of the spirits, sup- 
posing them to be the authors of these revelations. We 
will give a single extract in illustration, an extract from a 
work of high authority, entitled, "Astounding facts from 
the spirit world, witnessed at the house of J. A. Gridley, 
Southampton Mass.'* Mr. G. is represented as an eminent 
physician. A large portion of this work, as we are informed, 
first appeared in the New Era of Boston. When we provi- 
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dentially met with this production and obtained a loan of it 
for eicamination, we called at the office of the Spiritual Tele- 
graph, N. Y., and enquired whether it was regarded as a 
genuine revelation from "the spirits ? " We were told in reply 
that it was. Tet they did not hold themselves responsible for 
the truth of the statements made, as the same diversity of 
opinion prevailed among "the spirits" as among men in the 
flesh. This work, however, was one of the spirit produc* 
tions which they were accustomed to sell. We shall defile our 
pages with as short an extract from it as possible, and yet 
give the idea of the revelation of "the spirits" to which we 
refer. After sapng that "no good and advancing spirits be- 
low the fifth degree have aught to do with the sexual relation 
^ in any sense whatever," " the spirits," after affirming that 
^ in this degree "the male is generally and naturally positive 
, *^' to the female," that the former "can readily fill" (communi- 
r^ \-xA^^ ^^^ jj^^ higher or spiritual life to) "the negative" (the fe- 

//rwx^r^ male) "by contact," and that "the generative organs" "are 
' . , :^, the vehicles through which the spiritual life is often, though 
by no means always, disposed to flow," they proceed to say, 
that in this higher circle "any positive spirit has free ac- 
cess to any negative spirit where there is affinity — that 
^though the male may have a female companion who ia 
constitutionally adapted to be to him a better help-meet on 
the whole than any other, and so generally accompanies 
him, yet the latter has no jealousies and knows no exclu- 
siveness, that she is glad to have the life of God increased in 
any way, and any where — ^that the same liberty will ere 
long be given to men on earth," etc. Now if these are 
real spirit voices, and we have no evidence that any of 
these revelations come from ^*the spirits," if these do not, 
then we hesitate not to say, that they are none others than 
"spirits damned" who are here speaking to us. And the fact 
that "the spirits", supposing them to be spirit revelations, 
cannot but be aware that such revelations are proceeding from 
their midst to corrupt still further fallen humanity, and do 
not thunder forth their united reprobation of these sentiments, 
and of those who utter them, fully implicates them in these 
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morally desolating abominationa. We read, that in ancient 
times, men sometimes ^'harbored angels unawares." Until 
*^the spirits'* free themselves from all participation in these 
revelations, which they would have done ere this, had they 
been morally pure, it is quite evident, that we cannot har- 
bor them vnthout harboring devils, and that while we know 
who and what they are. Tet we are not surprised at these 
revelations. We long since ^lieved and affirmed that they 
would proceed from this very source, and have only wonder- 
ed that they have not made their appearance earlier. We 
affirm that meeting in these circles is adapted to generate 
influences and tendencies which naturally prompt to such 
sentiments and to corresponding actions, and finally to^aw 
from '* the spirits" a similarly licentious immorality; the im- 
mutable law of their teachings being to sanctify by their au- 
thority the sentiments, whatever they may be, of the circles 
which entertain them as teachers and guides. For men and 
women to get together in circles, and there, that spirits, 
they know not whose, and coming they know not from whence, 
may take the most complete control of their mental and 
physical powers, divesting themselves as far as possible of all 
independent thought or purpose, tends to but one result, to 
banish rational thought, and to impart to the sensual in man 
the most full and controlling development, and finally to 
prepare the mind to receive the most senseless puerilities 
as the perfection of wisdom, and the most licentious princi- 
ples and sentiments as the highest and purest morality. 

This we affirm to be the certain tendency of this mission 
of "the spirits," a tendency in which their moral character, 
supposing them to be real substantialities, is being distinctly 
unmasked. For ourselves we would as soon inhale the 
malaria of our brothels and pest houses as a means of moral 
and physical health, as subject ourselves to the teachings of 
'^the spirits" as a means of intellectual and spiritual growth 
and development. • 
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abt. n.— the religious sentiment. 

The greatest fact in the universe is the existenoe of God; 
the most important element of our being is pxa relation to 
him. From him all life radiates a^d all life springs ; in him 
each free and responsible soul finds solved the mystery of its 
existence, and gathers up the bliss and glory of its high be- 
ing. To know him is, therefore, the proper^ b^finning of 
knowledge; to comprehend and maintain our true relations 
to him is to lay the only basis of a normal life, and receive 
the only guaranty which can be given us that our mission 
on earth will terminate in success. 

Our nature is complex, and our relations are varied. A 
complete man is seen only when every element is possessed, 
and in the due proportion ; a complete life must include a 
knowledge of our vadous relations, and a submission to the 
claims, and a discharge of the duties which they create. 
The more prominent the element or important the relation, 
in the divine economy, the greater the loss sufiered or the in- 
jury done when the element is weak or wanting, or when 
the relation is unknown or disregarded. A ship may lack a 
piece of cordage, and yet not seriously suffer; leave out her 
helm, and her great purposes are defeated. The captain of 
the ship may not exactly understand the relation of a certain 
trim of his vessel to her most free and rapid sailing, still the 
voyage may be eminently successful ; but should he be ig- 
norant of the relation of his sails to the direction and mo- 
mentum of his craft, little less than a miracle would bear 
him safely across the ocean, or take him securely out firom 
the grasp of the storm. The first relation is subordinate and 
filightly influential, the last is disregarded only at the risk of 
ruin. ( 

This vital element in man — ^vital both in his simple exist- 
ence as an individual, and in his complex existenoe in the 
form of society — ^is what is usually known as The Reli- 
gious Sentimekt. We care nothing about giving a scientific 
definition to this phrase ; we do not care now to discuss the 
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question whether the Religious Sentiment be a simple or" 
complex element — ^whether it be spontaneously active or 
systematically developed, intuitive or acquired, whether it 
be more an instinct or a conviction. We mean by tlie Reli- 
gious Sentiment that power, faculty, or susceptibility of human 
nature, which makes us capable of religion ; nay, which, 
under ordinary circumstances, makes religion a necessity, 
either logical or experimental, or both. We mean that part 
of our being by nleans of which we become consciously al- 
lied to God, while walking Only among men ; which bears 
our thought up to the Infinite and Perfect, while convejsant 
only with the finite and frail ; which prophesies of our im- 
mortality, even while we walk among tombs ; which makes 
UB feel the tiirilling touch of eternity's fingers, while rudely 
Jostled by the crowds of time ; which peoples the universe 
with high spiritual forms, while seeing only gross mortals 
immersed in earthliness ; which beholds the tribimal of im- 
partial justice reared up for the trial of all men, even while 
listening to verdicts that burlesque justice and mock at right ; 
which paints a spotless moral ideal of character and believes 
in the privilege and duty of incarnating it, even while we 
are bribed by less than thirty pieces of silver, and strike our 
colors in cowardice at the clamor of a worldly and sensual 
passion* Whatever it is within us that occasions such expe- 
riences as these, we term the Religious Sentiment. 

This element is the great characteristic of moral and pro- 
gressive beings. It wakes and acts for definite and important 
results. It is a power which cannot any where for a long 
time be ignored. Past, present and future are all alive with 
it. History, properly interpreted, is very largely its expo- 
nent ; life, seen beneath the surface, will discover it working 
like leaven, or heaving like subterranean fire ; the passages 
of prophecy quiver with its presence and flame with its fervor 
' — ^they are burdened with its messages and foretell its march 
of majesty. In personal character it is the deepest formation, 
and it towers up sublime in all its highest phases. In socie- 
ty it is the conservative barrier against the crusade of fanat- 
icism, and yet it walks on in the van of all genuine progress, 
19 
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bearing the torch whose steady light irradiates the wilder- 
ness and sets the temples of civilization aglow. 

We propose in this paper to speak of this Religious Senti- 
ment—of its Power, its Abuses, its Authority and its 
Promise. 

I. Its Power. ^ 

Two processes of argument here offer their aid — one drawn 
from the study of the element itself, the other from an ob- 
servation of its effects. 

1. Its power might readily be inferred from its nature and 
functions. 

It brings to view the most important of all human rela- 
tions. It shows the cord by which we are attached to God 
as the author of existence, and the giver of all its benefits. 
It makes the spiritual world rise up solemnly behind the 
world of sense and phenomena, no longer a mirage or- a land 
of shadows, but the most real and enduring of all the depart- 
ments of the universe. It spreads out the theatre of exist- 
ence till our eye pronounces it boundless, and over the wide 
domain of which not a single grave appears, and tells us that 
we are to walk and act there forever. It compels us to dis- 
cern the moral harvests which spring without fail from the 
seed-sowing of every hour. And by this disclosure of our 
highest relations, this exhibition of our dignity and worth, 
of our perils and prospepts, it must be strongly operative, 
and make its power felt in the mechanism of life. 

It concerns itself with the deepest and dearest of human 
interests. It shows us, not the body, coming as an applicant 
for alms, but the soul, demanding the care and training which 
provide for its everlasting welfare. Not a temporary provis- 
ion for a frail and perishing nature does it suggest, but re- 
veals the high interests which gather importance forever. 
The interests of this life grow constantly less, those of the 
next world are ever enlarging. The child asks more of earth, 
for it sees only the interests of earth ; the man, whose years 
in the flesh are being numbered, craves more of the future. 
The benefactions of time are of lessening value ; the gifts of 
eternity grow more and more indispensable. It is these spir- 
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itual and growing interests of which the Religious Sentiment 
takes note; and so far as it makes tliem real, it must awaken 
the highest energy of the spirit to provide for their security, 
and give a controlling influence to the religious purpose. 

It makes God operative on the soul as an inpulse and a 
rational motive force. A truly great man is an operative 
agent on each soul that comes consciously into his presence. 
He acts on us with the force and naturalness of an inspira- 
tion. Higher and better thoughts start up at his coming and 
hasten to meet him. The memory of our worldly life re- 
proaches us when he is near, with his nobler life, to tell us 
what ours should have been. We are ashamed of the world- 
ly spirit we have cherished, and the nobler purposes that 
have lain dormant, rouse themselves up into power. To live 
constantly in communion with such a genuine hero is a help 
to our heroism. His words are like a clarion-blast, and his 
climbings upward show us more clearly the ascending path, 
and nerve us for the rise. In awaking faith, the activity of 
the Religious Sentiment thus brings God consciously, and 
keeps him constantly, near us ; so that he is acting on us 
with the moral force of his own perfect character, and his 
infinite spiritual energy. And when that conscious union 
has taken place between the human and the divine, the new 
and impressive phases of character which appear are indices 
to the power of the Religious Sentiment, by whose influence 
the divine energy has become a controlling force in the hu- 
man soul. If the soul ever wake into majesty it must be 
when God*s finger is felt to be laid on the dormant and pros- 
trate nature. 

2. The fact of its having survived, and remained so strong- 
ly operative under such circumstances as have surrounded it, 
show its tenacity of life, and its power of resistance when 
violently assailed. 

False conceptions of God, burdensome rites and ceremo- 
nies, dogmas absurd in the eye of reason, practices which 
have undermined the social fabric and cursed individual ex- 
istence — all these have been enforced and accepted in the 
name of Religion, until human nature has protested against 
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the imposition and spumed the terrible falsehoods into the 
tomb. Yet atheism does not prosper. Welcomed by phi- 
losophic minds, inaugurated in the temples of learning, cloth- 
ed in the vestments of law, bearing the sword of power and 
the faggot of terror, still it could not gain the homage of 
the heart. The Religious Sentiment still lives and acts. In 
spite of the crimes it has been made to sanction, the absurd- 
ities to which it has lent its name, and the terrible crusades 
that have aimed at its extinction, it makes its power felt 
every where. On the heights of the latest civilizations it 
kneels reverently before the symbols of the Infinite, and in 
the deepest and remotest barbarisms its altar-fires flame sol- 
emnly up toward the stars. It soars with the strongest- 
winged intellects, prophesying of heights yet unreached ; and 
semi-idiocy looks about wistfully, with finger on its lip, to 
see its conceived divinity. Every where the religious senti- 
ment clings to life, and every where it defies the assassins 
that have waited to strike it into weakness and the grave. 
It is greater than all that be against it, and the work it haa 
done, that seemed positively suicidal, leaves it vigorous as 
ever. 

3. As a fact, it has been one of the most operative and 
powerful forces at work in any department of life — ^both in 
the normal and the abnormal forms of its exercise. 

Religious motives are proverbially most powerful of all. 
For nothing will a man fight or suffer as for his faith, — ra- 
tional or absurd, positive or negative, true or false, heaven- 
descended or hell-born. For nothing but a religious end 
would a heathen stand on a pillar till his muscles became as 
unelastic as the rock that formed his pedestal ; for nothing 
else torture himself into his grave by piecemeal, or measure 
the distance around a civil province by successive prostra- 
tions. The story of saints who spent their days in inventing 
new calamities, and their nights in the self-infiiction of them, 
makes up a part of no record but of religion. Such patient 
and cheerful endurance could be sustained only by the Reli- 
gious Sentiment; nothing eke could create or keep alive 
such a quality or such a me^ure of martyrdom. 
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Look too at the wars of the Pope and the Prophet. There 
is frenzy in all wars, waged o^ pretences no matter how friv- 
olous ; and for objects no matter how generally unknown ; 
but nowhere has there been revealed such fierce enthusiasm, 
or such triumphant leaps into the jaws^ of ruin as appeared 
while Mohammed led his followers to the seige, or when the 
crusading forces grasped at the city of David. The Reli- 
gious Sentiment underlaid that military struggle, and it 
showed itself stronger to sustain and inspire than the in- 
tensest patriotism or the deepest thirst for revenge. 

And against heresy, what unwonted zeal has been display- 
ed ! How has the intellect planned as never before, and the 
hand executed .what were deemed impossible! How this 
zeal has trodden justice oiit from the heart of noble men, and 
torn gentleness away from the sympathising soul of woman ! 
Animated by the perverted Religious Sentiment, the human 
heart has been steeled against the appeal of suffering and the 
high speech of manliness, so tluat, not without reason, the 
wail hMeome forth:— 

" Justice, thou hast fled to bratish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason I ^ 

I 

And in the normal exercise of the Religious Sentiment, 
what wonders have been achieved, and what heroism wit- 
nessed ! Weakness has changed to power, timidity to a cour- 
age that never falters, indolence to an active effort great as 
it might be and be human, constant and enduring as mortal- 
ity would admit. Christian martydom leaves behind testi- 
monies, and the Catacombs exhibit inscriptions, which tell 
what power resides in the religious element of our being, 
when roused to its majesty, and adting under the divine in- 
spiration. And the conquering spirit of modem missionli is 
all radiant with the glory and instinct with the power which 
the Religious Sentiment alone could give. 

4. The reluctance manifest among men to oppose them- 
selves and their efforts to this element of life, and their anx- 
iety to gain. its endorsement and procure its aid, indicate the 
greatness of its recognized power. 
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All conservatists on the one hand, and radicals on the oth- 
er, have been wont to avow themselves its champions. Even 
skeptics have claimed to be ipar excellence the friends of re- 
ligion, and promoters of the normal life of the Religious 
Sentiment against the abnormal. No enterprise scarcely has 
ever professedly aimed at any thing but to promote godliness* 
Old wars always began with prayers and libations to the 
Gods; and every regiment and naval vessel is now imperfect- 
ly equipped without its chaplain. Nothing can long retain 
a reputable life — even if it can live at all — ^where the Reli- 
gious Sentiment generally and strongly protests against it. 
The forlorn hope of Rumselling is now in having some repu- 
table occupant of a pulpit prove that the marriage at Cana 
gives sanctity to the Liquor TraiBc ; and our national despo- 
tism sneakes into its last citadel, which it finds in the South 
Side interpretation of the Epistle to Philemon. Men recog- 
nize the fact that against the active Religious Sentiment of a 
people nothing can long make way ; and that where the en- 
ergy of the world's religious faith is roused to incarnate au 
idea, time and possibility are the only required conditions of 
success. The religious element is always found working in 
the throes of every revolution, and walking on as a leader or 
pressing behind as an impulse, wherever enterprise sweeps 
on to some new and high achievement. The stream of his- 
tory would often have stood still and stagnated, except that 
the Religious Sentiment has impelled it onward, making it 
eddy fiercely around barriers, and leap precipices with a 
shout. 
II. Its Abus^es. 

The possession and activity of the Religious Sentiment 
give no more guaranty that it will act in its proper sphere 
and do its legitimate work, than is given by the possession 
and exercise of any other faculty. , And, as a fact, it has been 
strangely and frequently abused. Its development has been 
forbidden, or rendered injurious and destructive, simply be- 
cause the conditions of its proper and normal action have 
been set aside. 

1. The first form of abuse is that which seeks to limit and 
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tsontrol its action by complex, dogmatic and rigid formulas 
of faith and worship. No matter whether these formulas are 
of ancient or modem manufacture, whether they have ema- 
nated from a venerable council, or are the offspring of a sin- 
gle religipus prodigy. We are not undervaluing correct 
sentiment, or divinely appointed ordinances, as will soon ap- 
pear; we are only saying that no confession of faith, howev- 
er carefully framed, can be sure to express a complete reli- 
gious belief for all minds and ages, and that forms change as 
spontaneously as words and feelings. There is just as much 
propriety in petrifying a branch of science at a given time, 
and making it stand forever as a symbol of nature in one of 
her departments, as in casting a creed in bronze to be a per- 
manent representative of theology. The bible is complete, 
to be sure j but, in the same sense, so is the earth ; and it 
were, therefore, just as wise and just as modest to insist that 
the inscribed rocks can tell us nothing new of our planet, as 
to claim that every mine of sentiment in the world of scrip- 
ture has been completely worked, and the meaning of all its 
-utterances accurately weighed. The bible is eminently a 
book of principles, as the outward world is a great deposito- 
ry of laws ; the words of the one are like the separate phe- 
nomena of the other, whose significance will be forever 
growing on the vision of the student. 

Besides, some minds are logical in construction and habit, 
others are fervid with feeling; here a man sees truth with 
a poet's eye, another grasps it with the hand of utility; one 
sees religious duty in intense study, another serves God in 
adoration and song ; some feast on metaphysics, others search 
for food only in precept; here is a heroic actor, there a tear- 
ful teller of inward experience ; here a nature which thrives 
on the Epistle to the Romans, there one which hears heaven 
speak almost exclusively in the discourses of John. It is an 
abuse and a folly to attempt the culture of the Religious 
Sentiment in all these varied souls by any one set of means; 
to require tliat matured and childlike natures shall alike feed 
on the dry, tough, half-ossified meat of dogmatic theology, or 
starve; to insist that the germ of religion shall never grow at 
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all| save as it shall run up straight, tall and sentinel-like, as a 
poplar tree ; that no heaven-sent David shall do battle for God 
till he walk off with the armor of Saul, and adopt the techni- 
calities of popular worfare ; and that, when a soul expands till 
the formula pinches it as the cell pitches a young bee, it must 
be compressed like the foot of a Chinese woman, till it gives 
over the eiSbrt to grow, or that it shall be put into a strait- 
jacket of prejudice and sent off as a theological lunatic, of 
whom men are bidden to beware. All such attempts are fol- 
ly, and their poor success has long since called for their abanr 
donment. If a man's skepticism is scattered, his worldiness 
overborne, and his reverent trust awakened by kneeling 
before the altars of nature, and gazing on the magnificence 
of science, it is not wise to shut the door of the sanctuary he 
seeks against him, or send an anathema hissing hot after him 
as he kneels uncovered and tearful befor the shrine. He 
need not be forbidden to work miracles in the sacred name, 
because he does not repeat our formula, or sound the aspi- 
rate in his Shibboleth. John Randolph of Roanoke was rec^ 
ognized aa an infidel, and, doubtless, justly enough, too. 

The argument from history and prophecy he heard uxh 
convinced; logic a priori hnd a pasteriori^ rebounded from his^ 
unyieldiug skepticism as rifle bullets from the scaly skin ov 
an alligator. External and internal evidence, the testimony, 
of experience and reason, all alike failed to gain a favorable 
verdict. Accompanied by a single servant, he one morning 
ascended a lofty peak of the Blue Ridge to witness a sum- 
mer sun-rise. As the horizon grew ruddy, and peak after 
peak came stealing slowly and solemnly out from the dark- 
ness and mist, the old man drew himself up to his full height 
and folded his arms across his bosom, as if to restrain the 
wild throbbing of his excited heart. Slowly and steadily 
came the sun upward till all the stars were hidden, and the 
distant tree-tops were radiant as a crown of gold The bright 
beams fell on his eye, on the rock at his feet, than leaped 
down the sides of the moxmtain, revealing crag and fissure, 
and patches of verdure and silvery streamlets, breaking 
through the mist and at last lying down as if for rest in the 
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lap of the valley. Above, beneath, around, and afar, wander- 
ed the eye of the gazer, kindUng with new wonder, while his 
breath grew laborious and hurried. It was enough* Turning 
abruptly to his servant who stood behind him, he exclaimed, 
with characteristic bluntness of mannor, ^^Jtm' i/you ever hear 
any body say there is tui God after thuj tell him he liesf^^ 

Who would deny the temple of nature to a soul thus stirred 
by its ministry, and insist that he should find the hidden God 
only in the musty confession of an old Assembly, or the 
sanctimonious mummery of a modem Cathedral? If the spir* 
it of love and duty are nurtured by the inscriptions of di- 
vine Love, there is no propriety in demanding that they shall 
not be read imtil the lips have called the terrific roar of Si- 
nai delicious music, which the ear would be willing to hear 
forever. There is love at Sinai as well as at Calvery — ^the 
same love doubtless ; and wise culture will enable the spirit 
to see it by and by, though for the present it lies concealed. 

By means of this attempt at constraint, the Religious Sen- 
timent is repressed in many souls, finding no full and active 
development; simply because it cannot grow amid the cir- 
ciunstances which are thrown around it. In other souls it 
is developed, and becomes the ally of bigotry — ^the holder of 
the executioners' clothing when Christ's servants are stoned 
to death. It depresses rather than elevates the natures which 
it controls, it repudiates manliness instead of promoting it, 
and ministers to death rather than to life. It is not used but 
abused ; and so the power that wa^s meant for good is lent to 
evil. 

2. Equally an abuse is that other extreme, which insists 
that' the exercise and decelopmtnt of the Religious Sentiment 
are only to be sought — ^no matter by what means, under what 
teaching, or with what results — ^provided only that the sub - 
ject be not a hypocrite. This theory recognizes no liability 
to abuse.* Religion is said to be every where one and the same, 
amid all diversity of beliefs and practice. Believe in Jehovah 
or Jupiter, nojnatter which ; the drunken Bacchus oTGreeee 
is as' good a divinity as "^the spotless Messiah of Palestine, 
only that the Belief be a r ealit y rather than a pretence. 
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That is the cry of these modem apostl es of improved the- 
^ ology. The language of Mr. Parker, quoted in a former num- 
ber of this work, is as decisive and strong on this point as it 
possible for Saxon terms to render it. 

Is this so ? Because, power is possessed and active, is that 
the proof that it is doing its real work ? If it be so in re- 
spect to one power, it must be so in respect to all. Does it 
make no difference whether a man develop his muscles by 
digging honest daily bread from the earth, or striking off hu- 
man heads with the axe of tyranny? whether he promote 
the sagacity of the intellect by carefully planning for the 
world's regeneration, or concocting and applying measures 
for swindling the public? Whether he school his imagina- 
tion into strength by setting it to create an Eden like Milton, 
or fashion a purlieu of human corruption like Eugene Sue ? 
If this be so, then might is rfght ; then power is the measure 
of worth ; then morality has no abstract basis, and no change- 
less law ; then religion is to be tested by its intensity ; then 
a self-denying worshipper of the crocodile is a nobler being 
than a less sacrificing disciple of Jesus of Nazareth. 

And how is religion to be tested except by its results ? 
That is good for us which ennobles character, dignifies life, 
brings out the high resources of men, and operates to' bless 
individual and public existence. Inspiration says that ^Hhe 
end of the commandment is charity out of a pure heart." 
The value of anything is known by its legitimate influence 
upon character and experience. No element of culture is 
worth a moment's regard, save for the profit it bestows. And 
the stupor of intellect, the luxuriant growth of bad passions, 
the low estimate put on life, the brutality of society, ^ the 
bloody penal codes, the torturing superstitions, anxieties, 
fears and despair which prevail under the rule of idolatries 
every where, are the most conclusive evidences of the char- 
acter of the religion which schools the human spirit. The 
Religious Sentiment acts there only to brutify ; and the bru- 
tifying work is always in proportion to its activity and power. 

False sentiment, really accepted, works itself into the 
whole currents of the soul's life, and then works itself out 
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in deeds dark and corrupting. The soul is corellated to truth ; 
error is its foe forever. Truth is nutriment; error is poison. 
Truth has an inherent value, seen or unseen ; error curses 
even when it seems to be no error, and is mistaken for the 
truth. God, seen aUaaiSf-is the goal to which we ascend 
in our worship and love ; a false idea of God moulds us after 
the conception, and not after the reality. The sincerest 
worshippers of Mars were always most warlike ; the most 
earnest devotees of Bacchus were the fiercest revellers. Wa^s 
it just as well foif the worshippers and for society that men 
became warriors and bacchanals, if their worship was sincere, 
as though the divinities they reverenced had taught them 
peace and sobriety ? The Religious Sentiment thus nurtur- 
ed, brutified them, and sanctified the brutification. It en- 
slaved instead of making them free ; it imbedded in the spir- 
it the very vices against which it is the mission of the Reli- 
gious Sentiment to protest and struggle. And the sentiment 
that simply the development and exercise of this element ia 
all that need be sought for, will be almost sure to induce a 
vicious culture and exhibit a practical and fearful abuse. 
The vicious culture will cost less self-denial and effort than 
the true and normal, and so the last will be seldom gained. 
As in the past so would it be in the future, there will be 
much of the power of religion, but little of its virtue and 
purity. 

3. A third form of abuse is that which so divorces the 
Religious Sentiment from practical life, that it fails very 
largely to be operative on general character and society. 

Religion is a needful element of life — of life every where^ 
There is no more propriety in a man's divesting himself of 
his eyes, or locking up his reason at home when he goes out 
to his daily practical duties, than in laying aside his religion 
at such a time. It is not intended exclusively for Sundays, 
for the hour of private devotion, or as a luxury to be enjoyed 
during a season of fasting, or depended on to inspire a beau- 
tiful night vision. Its mission is to purify life, to sanctify 
all spheres and duties, to bring all our tasks on earth into 
sjrmpathy with the spirit it draws down from heaven. The 
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life of Jesus on earth was a living picture of what religion 
is meant to do and has power to do amid the activity of the 
world. To attempt to divorce it from the practical spheres 
we occupy, is to mullify its law and defeat its purpose. 

There are several forms in which this divorcement is eflect- 
ed. There is the partitioning off a comer of life, and re- 
garding that enclosure as the exclusive and only domain of 
religion. Away from that sphere religion has no influence. 
The heart is just as worldly, the aims just as low, the life 
just as defective, the principles just as lax, and the practice 
just as exceptionable, as though the anthority of religion 
. \^re denied in theory. Trade is as overreaching, politics as 
^^|p5crupulous,-the tongue as unruly, and the spirit as sour, 
as sin implies. Religion is kept carefully away from actual 
life among men,' either on the pretence that it has nothing 
to do with these spheres, or that it would be an exposure of 
its life to carry it there. It is sought unto that it may pleas- 
urably excite the stupid or morbid sensibility, or give a hope 
of heaven wlien the grave yawns at the feet. There is no 
serious attempt to apply it in all the spheres of living men, 
and daily experience. Between co mmon life and the sphere 
of religion there is drawn a veil which no earthquake or noon- 
day darkness rend in twain. 

Then there is the life of the recluse, over whom the Reli- 
gious Sentiment exercises a controlling authority, aud so 
withdraws him from all association with the world. He be- 
lieves religion rightfully controls the whole of life, but in 
controlling it, it is removed from all the common intercourse 
pf existence. Hence the celibacy of the clergy, monasteries, 
convents, and nunneries of Romanism ; hepce, too, the dream- 
ing, meditative, experimental life of not a few protestants, 
who aim at the holiness of certain mental states simply, keep- 
ing aloof from the active, redeeming holiness of incarnate in- 
tegrity, and lieroic and philanthropic endeavor. The world 
for which Jesus died as well as lived, the world for whose 
redemption each Christian is sent to toil and suffer, the world 
whose salvation is to tell of the Master's triumph and bring 
religion her crown — ^this world is suffered to walk on stumb- 
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lipg and bej^ldered, stained with the sins religion would 
wash away, andnastening to the ruin from which religion is 
sent to save it, and the devotees of religion keep its influence 
as free from contact with its heart as possible. That is an 
abuse of the Religious Sentiment which involves a j)erver- 
sion from its most radical purpose, and is none the less crim« 
inal because so common. 

This abuse makes of Religion a rare luxury, not a daily 
working Ifi^; the promise of a distant throne, not an edu- 
cational force making human souls now wear a heavenly 
royalty ; a shining robe in heaven, not a garment of love 
thrown over the shoulders of worldly sufferers. That spirit 
leads men to the coppng of Jesus only while on the moun- 
tain of prayer at midnight, or enveloped in the mantle of 
transfiguration at Tabor; they would repeat Paul's life, but 
only that part of it which revealed the unutterable glory of 
the third heaven ; they would copy John, but only while he 
leans on the Messiah's bosom, or breaks the seals of the 
Apacalypse in Patmos. It makes the Religious Sentiment 
draw^ music from the strings of the sensibility for the soul's 
own ear; but never sets it to reduce the life of the practical 
world to the harmony of duty and love. 

4. Another abuse — ^revealing an extreme opposite to the 
last — is in taking so practical and worldly a view of the Re- 
ligious Sentiment as to make it exclusively the servant of 
outward profit ; to regard it as valuable in proportion as it 
will add to the stock of loaves and fishes ; to prize it accord- 
ing to its ability to make our dividends larger; to use it just 
so far as it can be employed as stock in trade. We fear it 
could be no slander or hyperbole to say that this divinest of 
all the elements of human nature is thus held and used. 
Made for the world as it is, it is declared to be ; and, there- 
fore, may or must be so employed as to help trade, to increase 
the available worth of property, whether in bank stock or in 
men ; and, hence, that it must give way in order to clear the 
track of commerce, and **cave in" from its avowals and 
pledges when that is needful to save the Union. It reverses 
the sentiment of Paul, that GoUVncBs is gain^ making it read 
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that gain is Godliness. This is to subordinate the spiritual 
to the sensual, and make a temporary interest of earth higher 
and greater than an eternal law of heaven. It is to make 
the body master of the soul, the Religious Sentiment inferior 
to an impulse of pseudo-patriotism, and God the 8er\'^ant of 
men. It is an abuse whose effects are \\ith difficulty sepa- 
rated from practical atheism ; and yet it is an abuse by no 
means confined to a remote past or a distant territory. Jer- 
emiah might lift up his wail at Washington as well as at 
Jerusalem. 

III. Its Authority. 

The authority attaching to the religious sentiment, as an 
unfokler of truth and a rcvealer of duty, has been variously 
estimated.' We take the ground that this sentiment is su- 
preme—that its verdicts are, for the present, final. This as- 
sertion of its supremacy is to be understood with the three 
following limitations : 

1st. It is supreme only to and in its possessor. What is 
thus to be accepted as truth and law by one person, because 
asserted by this Sentiment, he may not unqualifiedly impose 
on another. While "fully persuaded in his own'inind," he 
may not harshly and dogmatically "judge his brother." 

2d. It is supreme in its own sjthn'c, and only there. It is 
not its function to determine questions of science, or tell 
how to make. safe and profitable investments of capital. 
These are matters which are to be determined by the facul- 
ties to which they are correllated. 

8(1. It is supreme in its own sphere, not independent of and 
over reason and revelation^ to crush the one and abrogate the 
other; but supreme in its action xvifh reason and revelation. 
It gives reason its highest and strongest convictions on reli- 
gious subjects, it satisfies reason with the conclusive testimo- 
ny which it furnishes. That is, reason cannot successfully 
investigate in t/uit department^ where the action of the Reli- 
gious Sentiment is not strong and normal. It furnishes the 
data on which reason bases its conclusions, and by which 
those conclusions are determined. And, moreover, it is onk 
through this Religious Sentiment that a revelation becomes 
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accepted as such, and is rendered operative on and in us. 
That is, there is some part of our nature that takes cogni- 
zance of a revelation, settles the question whether any has 
, been given, and gives it a subjective reality and force. And 
that medium and vitalizing element is the Religious Senti- 
ment ; and, hence, until that Religious Sentiment has endors- 
ed any given announcement as a revelation, it is no revelation 
to us, and can never be accepted as such. Reason and reve- 
latioa must, therefore, secure the concurrence of the Reli- 
gious Sentiment in order to their having any authority in 
matters of religious faith and practice. With these limitive 
explanations, the authority of the Religious Sentiment must 
be declared and recognized as supreme. If that be not ob- 
vious, the following considerations may not be without force. 

1. Through the Religious Sentiment God speaks to men, 
when he speaks to them at all. That is the point' of contact 
between the human and the divine. That is the veil, sensi- 
tive as a net-work of nerves, hanging between the upper and 
the lower sanctuary. This is the moral ear-drum which 
gathers up the solemn tones of the Infinite, and delivers to 
nion the message of the heavenly oracle. If* God be believ- 
ed to speak at all, therefore, that must be recognized as his 
utterance which the Religious Sentiment solemnly speaks as 
from Him; and if truth resides ^with him, and his word set- 
tles forever the law of duty, there can be no higher court of 
appeal. 

2- The interests involved in the Religious Sentiment are 
highest and most valuable of all. In its normal state, and 
in its control, there is the chief bliss of life ; in its abuse and 
Its subordination, is hoarded up every terrible calamity that 
threatens us. To be properly religious, is the best and high- 
t;.-: attainment — nay, it is the attainment which includes 
every real good. To lack a proper religion is to want that 
without which each other possession may prove a cure. 
And, injustice, the less must always give way to the ^eat- 
er ; the enduring and important must never yield to the tran- 
sient and the small. > 

3. It is only in the permanent supremacy of the Religious 
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Sentiment that a human being satisfies his own conscience or 
meets the ideal of another. Whoever it be that does vio- 
lence to his own deeply seated religious convictions^ is de- 
graded in his own eyes; he ^ feels that he has done himself 
and God the greatest possible dishonor. Men may smile on 
him kindly, but he cannot be charitable toward himself. He 
may even be applauded for his deed, but there is a voice 
within him that turns every acclamation into a condemning 
verdict and a hiss of scorn. And if he have been true to^this 
religious demand, his spirit is calm even amid an outward 
tempest of censure. 

And our o\vn judgment of another is the same in basis and 
kind. Once satisfied that an honest and deep religious con- 
viction has been practically honored, and we feel that the 
man could have done no more nobly than he has ; when it is 
sacrificed, we feel that he could have descended to no lower 
depth of baseness. In yielding to the dicta of the Religious 
Sentiment, our hearts tell us that men are loyal to the regal 
element of life. 

4. If the authority of the Religious Sentiment be denied, 
then no law is left us. If the consentaneous action of those 
powers, wliose working is implied in an operative Religious 
Sentiment, will not authorise and sanction a mode of life, 
who can tell us what will? If we find not law here, then 
where sliall it be sought? If a religious conviction may be 
trampled down with impunity, what statute deserves vener- 
ation? Not the bible; for it is our religious conviction that 
invests it with sanctity. No! Deny authority here, and 
right and duty become matters of latitude and longitude, and 
obligation is reduced to convenience. Moralitv is only cap- 
rice, character changes hues like the chameleon, the last 
judgment becomes a iarce, and God is practically dethroned. 
The Religious Sentiment may be abused, and point men 
astray, we know ; as a guide it is not infallible ; but God has 
evidently not intended that mortals shall be infallible. That 
is his prerogative. And it is only by virtue of possessing this 
element that there is any hope of leading human nature to 
its high goal. That is the cord by means of which the vilest 
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wanderer in the paths of sin is attached to the throne of pu- 
rity, — ^by that alone must he be led back to redemption. 

The doctrine of the "Higher Law" is, then, no whim of 
enthusiasm, no carnal weapon of turbulence ; it is a deep 
philosophical truth, a radical principle in the moral universe ; 
and there is something fearful as well as sad, vicious as well 
as puerile, in the atheism of an age or a people that can ig- 
nore or sneer at it. A legislative statute is no finality, save 
as it embodies the religious dicta of a normal soul. Kings, 
Courts, and Cabinets — ^needful as we allow them to be, and 
deserving of deference — are all inferior, as personal law, to 
the recognized voice of God vdthin us. Nay, they derive all . 
their just authority from their conformity to the law written 
on each pure man's heart — ^written on every man's heart, 
save as the fingers of violence have effaced it. It is their 
business to assert the supremacy of this law, and enthrone 
it in all the temples of public life. 
IV. Its Promise, 

What promise is given us that the Religious Sentiment shall 
be recognized as the seat of moral authority, and acomplish 
its true mission? We would leamto hope neither too little 
nor too much from the future. But we think there are. rea- 
sons for believing that new and higher victories await this 
element of life ; that its capacities are not yet fiiUy developed, 
nor its efficiency fully made manifest. Moral problems are 
often long in reaching the solution, and yet the solution may 
be none the less certain of being found. The appended con- 
siderations may have some bearing on the question respecting 
the future of this high force in man. 

1. The tenacity with which it clings to life, and the power 
it has wielded, both for good and ill, forbid us to expect its 
destruction or its inactivity. It is a permanent agency, a 
force forever struggling ; a lever whose constant turning on the 
fulcnmi moves the world. And it is always aiming at a nor- 
mal and general supremacy. May it not conquer its foes^ 
^d overcome all obstacles at last ? 

2. In God'^B plans it is made the ruler ; in his providence- 
may it not take the throne in fact f It is royal in naturoi^ itft 
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birth-right is a septre ; will it always be doomed to actual 
vassalage ? 

3. The frequent and decisive interventions of God from 
time to time for the purpose of giving a proper supremacy to 
the Religious Sentiment, indicate how dear an object that is 
to his heart, and inspire the hope that its triumph shall come. 
This is the end at which every divine effort for human good 
has aimed ; every miracle is a pillar brought from heaven for 
the temple where this great power waits for its coronation. 
It has waited long, but the season of waiting may sometime 
be past. 

4. The calamities which men suffer in the practical denial 
of its authority, as well as from its injproper developments 
and abuses, may gradually and effectually teach them that the 
way of escape from these . calamities lies toward the proper 
culture of the divine eleiheni? within them. Men are not 
content to suffer always. Calamity creates dissatisfaction 
and a desire to change for the better. The infliction of pen- 
alty for vicious culture and false life, does not always lead at 
once to the true and virtuous; but as one expedient after an- 
other shall prove fruitless, and the aspiration for harmony 
and strength fails to find its goal in worldly scheming, men 
may come, little by little, to accept the sway of their own 
regal nature. The struggle for a perfect life is a human in- 
stinct ; hence the greediness with which men listen to every 
scheme, no matter how senseless, for relieving existence of 
its discords, and substituting an Elysium .for our Aceldama. 
Foiled in every other attempt, may our race not, by and by, 
see clearly the highway cast up that we may walk over it to 
redemption, and accept the ministry of Jesus of Nazareth, 
who comes to teach us the simplicity and the glory of our 
ransomed state. Only in the normal life and the recognized 
authority of the Religious Sentiment will the soul find the 
rest and joy it has so long toiled for, and that condition, both 
its bitter experience and its craving for ^satisfaction may 
prompt it to meet. 

5 The progress already made in the direction indicated, is 
itself a promise of reaching the goal. Bad as the world is, it 
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has been worse ; blinded as may be its understanding, there 
was once deep midnight about it. Truth has sprung up from 
the earth, and righteousness looks down more mildly from 
heaven. The recognition of the right of private juclgment, 
and the estimated sacredness of each man's conscience, are 
becoming general and hearty. Fires for heretics are being 
rarely kindled. The very excess which would crowd the bi- 
ble from our schools, because it is an offence to Catholic 
superstition, is itself a promise. It shows the strength 6{ the 
reaction from a cruel error, though for a time the extreme 
will doubtless show itself. 

Moreover, it is the best and highest Beligious Sentiment, 
found in any rational life, that walks onward as the pioneer 
of civilization, and takes control of the fountains of thought. 
The supremacy of conscience is the most operative sentiment 
that walks now on the earth. The religion of the bible, 
which alone provides for the proper royalty of the soul, is 
sweeping on to power, audits progress looKs like a conquest 
over every form of religion which is based on an abuse of the 
Religioos Sentiment. And with the divine promise behind 
it, and the divine spirit being in the hearts of its apostles, the 
work may go forward to a certain triumph. 

That triumph will inaugurate a new era, and give a fresh 
tone to existence. The rule of the world shall be changed, 
and society be stamped with other phases of character. The 
Heligious Sentiment will subordinate passion, gain, honor, 
pleasure, ambition — ^yea, every thing, to itself, and to the law 
of God which it reveals ; it will enthrone the spiritual and 
bring the infinite near ; it shall make heaven operative up- 
on earth, old venerated institutions shall be overturned, might 
shall yield to right, and the reality which was symbolized by 
the ladder that Jacob saw in his dream, will be operative not 
only at Bethel — or rather the earth shall be dotted with 
Bethels as the Eastern sea vdth islands, within which God 
and men shall clasp hands. 

There are barriers, many and fierce. But this is divinely 
stVong. " By this canquer,^^ was the inscription which the le- 
gend tells us an ancient warrior discovered on a radiant cross 
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hanging in the sky. "By this conquer," is the commission 
given to humanity struggling with sin, and written brightly 
around the ransomed Beligious Sentiment. It is simple,, as 
was David^s sling ; the opposing hosts are numerous, and so 
were the hosts of Midian whom Gideon overthrew. Human 
power and wisdom go with other measures and means ; Gk>d's 
strength and promise and blessing are here. Simple as that 
force may be, it is the world's ruler. Normally developed 
and actively working, freed from abuses and taking its royal 
robes, it shall not work and work in vain. Its ministry may 
be silent like the dew, and gentle like the sunshine, but like 
them it shall make the earth's long and dreary winter give 
way to the vernal beauty of spring and the golden fruit- 
age of autumn. 



Art. m.— the EDUCATION OF THE APOSTLES. 

The popular impression, in many instances, attributes to 
most of the apostles a degree of ignorance and a lack of ed- 
ucational attainments that facts will not warrant. The mis- 
apprehension arises, not altogether unnaturally, from several 
causes, and has such bearings upon other questions as to 
justify an examination of the subject. 

I. Preliminary Obseryations. 

1. The former occupations of the apostles as fishermen, 
tax-gatherers, and the like, and their subsequent vocation as 
preachers of the gospel, while they show that they were not 
professional students, and that whatever attainments they 
secured were acquired outside of the schools, do not prove 
them to have been in the now current sense absolutely igno- 
rant and uneducated. Such thing s do indeed interpose bar- 
riers in the way of educational culture, such as most men do 
not overcome. But they are not necessarily insurmountable. 
Self-culture is possible — in spite of them. Elihu Burritt 
triumphed over similar obstacles ; and Methodist itineranti, 
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under circumstances in these respects very closely resembling 
those of the apostles, have not unfrequently become highly 
educated. 

3. The character and spirit of the gospel, its themes, and 
its tendencies, together with its manifest power to awaken 
and direct thought and action, are the best and highest pos- 
sible conditions for such self-cultivation as could and would 
surmount such obstacles. It were a miracle if such a spirit 
and such a power as those of Christianity, when possessed 
in the eminent degree attributed, to the apostles, should not 
develop themselves in intellectual as well as moral improve- 
ment. 

3. The statements of the Bible that some of the apostles 
were unlearned and ignorant are not to be understood in an 
absolute sense. The principal and most emphatic passage 
is Acts 4": 13, where Peter and John are termed avhpuyrot 
ayypaiiikarot xou idiurai, unlearned and ignorant men. A^y'poqi.jxaroi 
is compounded of « privitive and yponi^ii'a^ literally a line or 
writing, from /pa^cj, to write ; and hence sometimes means 
those who are not able to write or read. But this was not 
the case with Peter and John, since both are among the wri- 
ters of the ilew Testament. In the language of Bloomfield, 
in hco, the " classical use of the word denoted those who 
were devoid of learning or science such as was imparted by 
the education which fell to the lot of Ihe higher classes." 
^po^l,(laTa was used to designate such learning — somewhat as 
at the present time a "liberal education" is generally un- 
derstood to imply a college course. 

This sense of the term had been incorporated into Hebrew 
usage, and the language under consideration was used con- 
cerning the apostles by Hebrews. Among the Jews, ypafi.|ULa- 
«ur, scribe, was the Qreek term applied to their profession- 
ally theological teachers. Their business was to study the 
scriptures in the original Hebrew, then virtually a dead lan- 
guage, ♦ by the infusion of a Chaldaic element at and after 

* This is illustrated by the account in Neh. 8 : 8, when under Ezra, after 
the captivity, the Levites publicly " read in the Book, in the law of Qod, dis. 
tinctly, and gave the sense, and caused them {thepeopie) to understand the reading. 
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the captivity, and to explain them according to the volumi- 
nous teachings of the Rabbins. They occupied much the 
same position, as the learned class among the Jews, that the 
grammarians and dialecticians did among the Greeks; and hence 
the epithet, /paftiAarsur, scribes, or learned men* In John 7 : 
15, ypoiiiMTCf, is negatively applied to the Savior, where not- 
withstanding a misleading translation in the common version, 
it evidently refers to such professional learning as was sup- 
posed to be the peculiar property of the scribes alone. The 
surprise there expressed is not simply that the Savior could 
read; but that, having never been trained as a scribe, a pro- 
fessional teacher of theology, he should venture to assume 
the public exposition of the scriptures, and especially that 
he should be able to do it so successfully. So in the passage 
under consideration, aypa^jxaroi simply means that the apostles 
did not belong to the technically learned class. They had 
not acquired the ypo^i-f^a^'a, learning of the Greeks, nor had 
theyvbeen trained up as ypa|jLfjLareur, scribes, among the Jews. 

As for the other term, i^iwrai, applied to Peter and John, 
translated ignorant, Paul puts the matter at rest, in 2 Cor- 
11 : 6, where he — ^who notoriously was neither ignorant nor 
unlearned — applies it to himself, even expressly contrasting 
it with the idea of ignorance. "Though I be,''' he says, 
"i^iwrijr »•" Xoyw, rude in speech, yet not in knowledge." 
Whatever it does mean, therefore, it does not mean such ig- 
norance as was incompatible eveii with Paul's^varied acquire- 
ments and professional training ; and so does not prove Peter 
and John to have been in the now current sense ignorant 
men. The word really means private, as opposed to public 
life or station, and undoubtedly refers to social station or 
position, rather than to any personal characteristics. Paul 
used it to denote that in his preaching he used the language 
of common, every day social life, to convey what were any- 
thing else than the utterances of ignorance. 

Ay7pa|A/jwoi, therefore, refers to the kind of their training, 
and idiurai to their rank in social life. 

4. The statements of the early Fathers that the apostle * 
were unlearned men are to be understood in the same sense. 
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Indeed their knowledge was probably derived from such 
considerations as have already been considered, rather than 
from any evidence not also accessible to ns. And if they 
had any other traditionary knowledge of the subject, they 
would thereby be only the more inclined to look at it in the 
same light as the contemporaries of the apgstles ; and hence 
would be so much the more certain to intend the same thing 
by the same language. 

5. The idea of great ignorance on the part of the apostles 
is not necessary to the highest exaltation of the divine agen* 
cy in the planting and propagation of Christianity. A con- 
trary impression somewhat extensively prevails, but is so 
near akin to the idea that "ignorance is the mother of devo- 
tion," as to make it a matter of astonishment that any think- 
ing mind has not discovered its absurdity. The question in 
hand is indeed one of fact and not of theory. The inquiry 
is only what are the facts concerning the attainments of the 
apostles ; and to these, evidently, our theories, if we would 
have them truthful, must of necessity bend. But if any de- 
gree of educational culture, however high, on the part of the 
apostles, could by any possibility have produced such a 
scheme as the gospel, then obviously the gospel may be a 
merely himian institution. Nay more. If human ability 
and learning could, under any circumstances, produce such a 
scheme, then the gospel is thereby shorn of all value as a 
divine revelation. It is simply what man could do for him- 
self—and we are not only robbed of the highest evidence of 
its divine origin, and have no adequate assurance that it is 
not a purely human invention, but we are reduced to this al- 
ternative, that God professed to perform a work of mercy 
and forbearance, which the heavens and the earth are called 
to witness, and which required the sacrifice of the Son of God 
to render it of any value, but which after all — ^if the idea we 
are opposing is true — ^is entirely unnecessary and uncalled 
ft)r, is no special favor, but rather the contrary, and in so far 
as it professes to be indispensable to man's salvation or well- 
being, is absolutely false and deceptive. 

6. Nor are we to expect to find the educational status of 
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the apostles directly explained or affirmed iu the New Tes- 
tament. It was not given as a biography of its authors, or 
of their associates, but to manifest '^Christ Crucified." 
Hence nowhere are the personal characteristics of the apos- 
tles given, except such and so far as they tended to illustrate 
this single theme. As well — and far rather — expect to find 
a history of Milton's education in Paradise Lost, or of New- 
ton's in the Principia, as expect a direct account of the apos- 
tles* education in the New Testament. , Their language, style, 
quotations, allusions, and the like, it is true, indicate very 
clearly and accurately- the range, extent and value of their 
learning. And the same method may be exployed with equal 
success and exactness, in the case of the apostles. And this 
method has this advantage over every other kind of evidence, 
that in its sphere it cannot mislead or be gainsayed. The 
evidence of Newton's knowledge of Astronomy, which is 
thus gathered from the Principia, is far more conclusive and 
certain than any historical evidence whatever. Historical 
facts may be designedly perverted, or may innocently be 
misstated or misconstrued, so as to convey a very erroneous 
impression. But this kind of evidence is subject to no such 
casualties. In this way, the New Testament is by no means 
silent concerning the education of the apostles. 

n. Actual Attainments of the Apostles. 

1 They were Hebrews, and as such spoke, if they did not 
write, the language then current among the Jews. This was 
the Hebrew, as largely modified by the infusion of a Chaldaic 
element, during and after the Babylonian captivity, and is 
generally designated the Armaean dialect.* It was generally 

* 

* Diodati, in his Exercitatio de Christo Graece Loqaente, published in 16(7, 
maintaiiis that the Greek language alone was used in Palestine in the time of 
Christ. Against him, however are such writers as De Rossii Ernesti, Hog^ 
Planck, Pfankuche, Tittman, Davidson, and almost all others ; and the sentiment 
now nowhere finds an endorser. The story of Paul's Hebrew speech at the 
temple, at the time of his apphension, ought to have settled the point at the 
outset If more testimoney is wanting, we may refer to Josephus, where he 
says of the deserters from the Jewish to the Roman camp : ''I was the only 
man that understood them"— evidently because they spoke Aramaean and not 
Greek, or Latin. — Jos. contra Apion, B. I. { 9. 
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used by the Savior, and seems to have been the common 
medium of intercourse among the apostles, and others, prior 
to the dispersion among the gentiles. 

It was also the opinion of the early Christians that MattheW| 
originally wrote his gospel in this modified Hebrew or Ara- 
maean dialect ; and though questioned by Diodati, Lardner, 
and some others, the weight of authority still greatly pre- 
ponderates in favor, either of this opinion, or that, writing 
originally in Greek, he afterwards translated or rewrote his 
gospel in Hebrew. It is at least certain that in early times 
a book in this dialect existed among the Jewish Christians, 
called the gospel w*^* *E^paiovr, and sometimes «»«'« Ma^aiccv, 
which was also otherwise ascribed to Matthew ; and if he 
was not its author, history or tradition has failed to give us 
any clue whatever to its authorship. All the evidence there 
is m the case centers in him. Moreover, it is not likely that 
the apostles became familiar with a foreign language, such 
as the Greek, so as to write it grammatically and fluently, 
while unable to write their native tongue. 

2. Their quotations from the Old Testament evince an ac- 
quaintance with the old or pure Hebrew, which sustained 
much such a relation to the current language, as classic does 
to modem Greek. Though more generally quoting from the 
Septuagint, and sometimes apparently at second hand, yet in 
some instances they used the Hebrew so exactly, in cases 
where the Greek varies from it, as to evince that they must 
themselves have been acquainted with the original.* 

3. Besides Paul and Luke — ^who were professionally edu- 
cated — at least Matthew, Mark, John, Peter, James and Jude 
were able to vmte the Greek language ; for they are among 
the writers of the New Testament. From the narration in 
John 12: 20, it appears that Phillip, if not Andrew also, 
must have understood Greek ; and it is conceded that proba- 
Wy all of the apostles both spoke and wrote Greek. 

The Greek language passed through three distinct stages 
of development. The first was the heroic and epic period of 

* Dayidson'B Biblical Criticism, vol. I, p. 5, and vol U, p. 309. 
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its youth, in which the poems of Homer and Hesiod and the 
historic prose of Herodotus were written. The second was 
just anterior to the Macedonian conquest, when the various 
^alects reached their' highest points of peculiar* finish and 
elegance — ^among, which, however, the Attic began manifest- 
ly to attain superiority. In this period, the language ex- 
hibited its greatest individuality and elegance. In the blend- 
ing of civil institutions in the time of Alexander, the differ- 
ent dialects for the most part either gave place to or were 
absorbed by the Attic, which in turn lost something of its 
original peculiarities. Subjection to a foreign power also 
caused the introduction into the language of elements hither- 
to foreign to it. Thus, in this third stage, was formed ^ xoivij 
SkiKsxtos'^ the common dialect, or later Greek, sometimes also 
called Hellenistic. This is the basis of our ordinary Greek 
grammars, and of the Greek of the New Testament. 

But New Testament Greek has peculiarities of its own, 
distinguishing it from the ordinary ^ xoivrj idiom. Being used 
by Hebrews, it has a Hebrew coloring, existing in the selec- 
tion, form and use of words, in the occasional introduction 
of Hebrew words, in the construction of sentences, in the 
turn of thought, and in the sentiment. Still another peculiar 
element consists in the expression of Christian sentiments by 
means either of new or newly compounded words, or, as is 
mostly the case, by the use of old words with new meanings. 
New Testament Greek may therefore be defined as. The later 
. Greek J as used by Hebrews to express Christian ideas. 

Now it is obvious that the scholarship of the apostles 
cannot accurately be tested by comparing New Testament 
Greek with the pure Attic, or any ante-Macedonian Greek. 
According to such a standard and method of trial, all the 
^ xoivi] writers, from Aristotle downwards, would be found 
wanting — ^uneducated. The difficulty is rather in the state 
of the language than the culture of the writers. It would 
'be equally just to condemn a modern Greek, writing for the 
people who know only modern Greek — as they wrote for 
those using only the ^ later Greek — because he does not use 
"pure," that is, Attic Greek. Hebraisms in expression were 
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also incidental to* the position of the Apostles as native He- 
brews. Probably no one, however high his culture, can ac- 
quire a foreign language, especially one so different from his 
own as Greek from Hebrew, so as to speak and write it with- 
out exhibiting more or less of the characteristics of his na- 
tive language. Fhilo and Josephus, the most thoroughly 
accomplished Greek scholars of all the native Hebrews, an- 
cient or modem, certainly did not do it. Accepting, more- 
over, as the Apostles did, the Jewish religion as the ante-part 
of their owH system, Hebraisms of sentiment were absolute- 
ly unavoidable. They were necessitated to express Hebrew 
ideas, to which there were no parallels in Grecian literature, 
and which were wholly foreign and unknown to the Greek 
mind. And it was certainly natural, if not absolutely ne- 
cessary, that these Hebraistic ideas should be clothed in es- 
sentially Hebrew forms of expression. So, also, the Christian 
element of New Testament Greek was necessarily incidental to 
the subject. For instance. The Christian Church was to be 
explained and defended. But no such idea ever before exist- 
ed in the Greek mind, and consequently the language con- 
tained no word to express it. The alternatives were, either 
to coin a new word — which would be a departure from "At- 
tic" usage— or else to do what the apostles did, give a new 
meaning to an old word, (ExxXijefiij,) expressing a related idea — 
which was a variation from Attic or even Hellenistic "puri- 
ty". "In. so doing they have not acted differently from what 
a heathen Greek would have done, had he been transferred 
to a new circle of ideas, -and undertaking to communicate 
them in the Greek language".* It is therefore not the kind 
of language which the apostles used, by which their linguis- 
tic attainments' are to be judged — since that was the necessa- 
17 resultant of their position and subject — ^but by the accu- 
racy and elegance with which this peculiar language is used. 
The essential grammatical accuracy of the language of the 
New Testament is now conceded. Prof. Tittman, of Leipsic, 
^^ an article translated and republished in the first volume of 
the Biblical Repository, maintains this point at length, assert- 

*I)r. E. Robinson, Note in Hug's Introduction, p. 676. 
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ing that "the sacred writers duly observe the laws of gram* 
mar".* Winer says: "The grammatical character of the 
New Testament idioms throughout, is in accordance with the 
laws of the Greek language. Its authors have adopted even 
many constructions peculiar to the Greek, (Attract, of Rela- 
tive and Preposition,) and observed many distinctions entirely 
unknown to the Hebrew (e. g. of the negatives ou and fi.i).)"t 
Another writer, whose name is also an authority on such 
subjects, says: "The syntax of the New Testament in scarce- 
ly a single case departs from that which may be found in 
classic Greek; the forms of words employed ,by the sacred 
writers are throughout conformed to the method of the Greek 
idiom. Even when the New Testament writers coin new 
words, as they are occasionaly obliged to do, they coin them 
strictly according to the laws of analogy. The infinitive 
mood, the participle, the article, are all employed more Grtt^ 
corum. Prepositions and adverbs are employed in the usual 
relations, and with the usual senses, merely excepting, 
perhaps, some enlargement of meaning which is occasionally 
perceptible. In short, whether we resort to the formal or 
syntactical part of grammar, we see that New Testament usage 
has little in reality that may not be found in the heathen 
writers, a century before and after the birth of the Savior."f 
In respect to elegance, the writers of the New Testament 
have often been judged by a fallacious standard. New Tes- 
tament words are considerably less numerous than the full 
vocabulary of the Greek language; but this is also true to a 
considerable extent of any single writer, or class of writers, 
in the language — so that their command of language is not 
relatively so limited as at first appears. Hebraisms either of 
sentiment or expression are not necessarily inelegancies, only 
so far as Hebrew style and language is less elegant than the 
Greek — and that is scarcely the fault of the writers ; while ma- 
ny things have been termed Hebraisms that are common to 
many if not to all languages, ahd were not foreign even to 

*Bib. Rep. Vol. I. p. 173, 

fGram. of N. T. Idioms, p. 37. 

{Dr. E. Robinson, Note in Hug's Introduction to X. T. p. 676 
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G^ek prose.* Where they really are Hebraisms, all that can 
justly be required is that they be used as accurately and as 
elegantly as the circumstances and the subject required or 
allowed. Moreover, when no parallel could be found in good 
Greek, such example has been set down as therefore inelegant. 
But, as already seen, they were obliged to coin new words, 
newly to compound old ones, and in other cases to extend 
their meaning. This necessity is certainly not to be charged 
to their lack of culture ; and if they have met the exigency 
with any tolerable degree of elegance, they have done all 
that could be expected — all that, under the circumstances, 
could be effected. Elegance of language and style is a work 
of time ; and he who treads in a new track must leave it for his 
Buceessors to add a polish that any degree of culture on his 
part could not produce. / 

The sacred writers were men thoroughly — ^in some sense 
terribly in earnest. The paramount importance of their 
subject forbade their pausing to cull epithets or trim sentences. 
They spoke right on, often in blunt, rough earnestness; and 
evidently chose, even when more polished speech was at 
their command, to be i^iwnr ^-cj Xw^cj, conounon in speech, 
both that they might reach the larger number, and also at- 
tract the more undivided attention to their theme. But along 
with this absorbing earnestness, there was that imconscious 
elegance of style '^ which, consists not in art, but springs from 
the simplicity and greatness of the thoughts themselves ; and 
the less it is sought for, th^ more certainly and deeply does it 
affect those to whom it is addressed. That t]iis ppecies of 
elegances exists in the sacred writers in the highest degree is 
well kumiwn to those who have examined the subject.".t 

And yet in spite of a spirit that shunned rather than sought 
elegance, and in spite of the serious difficulties existing in 
the nature of the case, New Testament Greek, while inferior 
to that of Philo and Josephus, is superior both to the Septua- 
gint version,} made by learned Jews, and to the writings of 

* Winer's Idioms, Phila. Ed, p. 33. Stwrt's K. T. Gram, p. 14. 

tI*rof.J. A. H. Tittmao. 

X D»Yid8on*8 Bib. Cfrit VoL IL p. 7. 
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the Alexandrine intreperters.* In many cases, the sacfed 
writers used words and forms which the Attics preferred in- 
stead of those of the popular Qreek.f Sometimes, indeed, 
"the most elegant expressions and forms of speech are found 
in them."J And it is significant that there is in the New Tes- 
tament at least so near an approach to general elegance, 
that the Purists, who maintained its essential Attic purity and 
elegance, were so long able to maintain their ground against 
the ability and learning which the Hebraists, who maintained 
its corruptness, brought against them — and that, in the end, 
the controversy was probably pretty correctly settled by a 
mutual compromise. 

Now it hardly seems possible that such accuracy and skill 
in the use of the language is compatible with the theory that 
the apostles understood only the common, spoken Greek, 
current in Palestine, and especially in the circles in which 
they, as Galilean fishermen, or Romish tax-gatherers, had 
moved. At the outset, this theory utterly fails to account 
for their writing Greek at all. Writing was not then as 
now a popular art ; and it is not pretended that the people 
generally were able to write even the Hebrew, and much less 
the Greek: Obviously, then, they somewhere and somehow 
secured the extra-popular accomplishment of writing Greek ; 
and, well nigh as obviously, they in like manner acquired un- 
usual knowledge of the structure and force of the language, 
and a singular facility in making it subserve the purposes of 
accurate and even elegant, as well as telling expression. 

Another consideration, leading to the same result, is that 
while Paul was thoroughly educated, the style of the other 
apostles is not so very inferior to his. Paul wrote good — and 
it was not for the lack of culture if he did not always write 
elegant Greek. The Greek of the other apostles is nearly as 
good and as elegant as his. It is therefore just to infer, that 
while other causes than a lack of culture influenced Paul to 



* Tittman's Causes of Forced Interpretations, in Bib. Rep. Vol. I. p. 477. 
Also, Stuart's Grammar of N. T. p. 12. 
t Winer's Idioms, p. 28. 
X Tittman's Grammatical Accuracy of N. T., in Bib. Rep. YoL L p 164. 
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write as he did, the same was also true of the other apostles ; 
and that the real differance — comparatively slight as it is con- 
fessed to be— between his and their accuracy and elegance, 
is more nearly than has been generaly supposed the true mea^ 
sure of difference between his and their actual linguistic cul- 
ture. 

Concerning the different characteristics of the style of the 
different apostles, Tittman probably makes a pretty accu- 
rate estimate, except that he tested elegance largely by the 
vicious methods just now indicated. He says : " The style 
of John is placid, but marked nevertheless occasionally by 
more difficult words and phrases. The language of Paul is 
fervid, often involved, throwing aside all else for the sake of 
some easy similitude, pouring itself out in figures, tropes, 
comparisons, antitheses of members, parallelisms of words ; 
yet not wholly destitute of rhetorical art. Peter's mind is 
rapid and impetuous, scarcely bearing the restraints of con- 
tinued discourse; his language is inelegant, often interrupt- 
ed, obscured by new words, vehement, yet variable. Of the 
other writers, also, the genius is different and the style various. 
The diction of Matthew is unlike that of Luke. In the for- 
mer you find a mode of writing somewhat harsh and inele- 
gant, indicating an unpractised writer ; in the latter there is 
more polish, and a Certain degree of elegance and ornament. 
The characteristic of Mark is conciseness in the highest de- 
gree. But in. each we find certain words and phrases, which 
are in a manner their own ; and which either do not occur in 
the others, or are found in a different sense."* 

4. There is a passage in James 1 : 17, which seems to im- 
ply on the part of the writer a by no means inconsiderable 
knowledge of Astronomy. Mr. Wakefield translates the pas- 
sage thus : Every good gifty and every perfect kindness^ cometk 
dawn from ahove^ from the FatJuer of Lights^ with whom is no par- 
allaxj nor tropical shadow. He says : " Why should we im- 
poverish the sacred writers by robbing them of the lemming 

*Iq Home's Introduction this pas^ige is by some strange oversight credited 
to Michaelis. It is from Tittman's Causes of Forced Interpretations of the 
New Testament 
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their previous positions and avocations, and is clearly shown 
by their spirit and conduct, so far as seen in those callings, 
and in their perverseness ' during the early part of their dis- 
cipleship to the Messiah. They became such, therefore, by 
virtue of some morally educational process ; and however 
they attained them, yet having them, their moral character- 
istics are by no means to be left out of the estimate of their 
attainments. 

7. Nor must we omit to note their superior physical devel- 
opment. Modem hot-house plants, sprigs of gentility, who 
eat and dress and form, or rather mis-form their habits ac- 
cording to the arbitrary caprice of fashion, or men who in any 
way violate or disregard the laws of life and health, could 
not perform and endure the service and hardship that mark the 
history of their life and labors. To this, their previous hab- 
its of life, inuring them to endurance by temperance and toil, 
no doubt largely contributed. But such a capacity for endu- 
rance and labor could not have been preserved without the 
continued observance of the hygienic conditions upon which 
it has been found so invariably to depend. Without this, 
instead of living hale, hearty and vigorous, to a good old age, 
like John, or like the other apostles till struck down by the exe- 
cutioner, they would soon have been superannuated by "throat^ 
ail," ^^consumption," or some other of the diseases that flesh 
is heir to. Paul, instructing Timothy to take no longer water 
but a little wine for his. stomach's sake and his often infirm- 
ities, distinctly manifests, what were otherwise evident, the 
care the aposUes had for their physical education; while, keep- 
ing in mind that according to Jewish law and conceptions no 
maimed or diseased sacrifice was ''acceptable," the same 
care for physical culture is evinced by the exhortation to 
present our ''bodies" to God, a "living sacrifice, Ao/y and 

m. Value of such Attainments. 

1. It is to be remembered that while a few individuals in 
that age attained a comparatively high culture in some few 
directions, yet that culture was by no means as comprehen- 
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sive or complete as the culture of the present. Moreover 
that culture, such as it was, was seldom eujoyed by the com- 
mon people ; so that far less attainments raised one much 
farther than now above the common level. 

2; If moral culture of right possesses the high value we 
have attributed to it — ^if man*s moral nature is the crowning 
characteristic of his being, then the very superior moral cul- 
ture of the apostles justly entitles their educational charac- 
teristics, on that account, to a high rank. 

3. There was in their Hebrew learning some of the highest 
and best elements of a worthy culture. In loftiness of con- 
ception ; in depth and strength of thought ; in clearness as 
well as blended beauty and majesty of utterance; in adapta- 
tion to all the varied phases of human necessities i in facility 
to awaken and guide dormant energies; in purity of precept 
and nobleness of example ; in a nicely adjusted sternness and 
pathos, repelling the wrong but inciting the wrong doer to 
penitence and better deeds ; in just estimation of the relative 
importance of different human characteristics, giving atten- 
tion to the physical, but exalting the intellectual over it, and 
the moral over that — ^in all these, and other respects, Hebrew 
literature and thought has seldom been surpassed, and cer- 
tainly was not by anything in ancient Roman or Grecian cul- 
ture. The Greek can claim superiority only in metaphysical 
speculation and in polish of expression. 

4. We should like to see our learned men and professors of 
colleges, much more the mass of our graduated clergy, 
writing better Greek than that of the New Testament. It is 
proverbial that but few of our learned men ever come to 
write with much elegance or force in any other language 
than their vernacular. A few centuries ago university Latin 
was somewhat prevalent, and to this day, if we mistake not, 
some of the German scholars compose treatises in the same 
language. But the relation it bears to ^^classic" Latin will, 
by common consent, gain nothing by the comparison of New 
Testament with classic Greek. Perhaps the two most noted 
living examples of the good use of a foreign language in writ- 
ing, are D' Aubigne and Bunsen ; and it has been secured by 
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them through years of patient study and practice ; and yet 
tl^eir writings in the acquired language are by no means mod- 
els of style. In such a light, New Testament Greek appears 
somewhat different from what it is sometimes regarded. 

Their linguistic attainments were not greatly different from 
what would be those of a modem Greek, acquainted of course 
with his vernacular tongue, familiar in addition with classic 
Greek — ^as they were with the old Hebrew — and at the same 
time writing grammatical, forcible and not altogether in- 
elegant English. In spite of how and where he might have 
secured these attainments, such a person would be regarded 
as not entirely unlearned. 

5. Their acquaintance with Jewish customs, habits and 
usages, and with the genius and spirit of the Christian system 
and doctrines, together with their linguistic knowledge 
and also their familiarity with the aims and methods of the 
ministerial work, cover very nearly, if not entirely, all the 
ground of modem dogmatic and pastoral theology. In fact, 
the whole range of a modem theological course — ^theology, 
hermeneuties, homiletics, pastoral theology, languages, (He- 
brew and Greek,)and all — ^will scarcely be thought to cover 
more ground than the attainments of the apostles generally; 
and our best theological scholars will hardly hope, after all, 
very greatly to surpass them in these respects. These attain- 
ments were perhaps more easily acquired by them then than 
they can be by us now, but this has nothing to do either with 
their degree or quality. 

6. The value of these other characteristics of their culture 
is not a little heightened by the excellence of their physical 
development. By it, all the others were rendered both more 
lasting and more efficient. How much would it have adde«l 
to the efficiency of Colby, Marks, and not a few others, even 
of our own denomination, if disease had not prematurely cut 
them down. A sound body, carrying them in vigor and use- 
fulness to the limit of human life, would have been of im- 
mense service to the church and the world. And, besides 
cutting short the period of labor, disease through its morbid 
influence upon the mental faculties, also vitiates the quality of 
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the labor actually performed. Many a wild theory, destruc- 
tive to the usefulness of its author, and disastrous to the 
peace if not the salvation of men, would never have been 
conceived but for the influence of disease, in corrupting the 
imagination and warping the judgment. 

It matters not that the time when and the place where 
such attainments were made cannot be definitely pointed out. 
A diamond is none the less a diamond for being found in an 
anexpected locality— or even if no satisfactory answer can 
be given to the question whence it came. It is probable, 
however, that the attainments of the apostles were secured 
very m«ch as Methodist itinerants and Baptist rotating pas- 
tors often secure « like culture now-a-days. Christianity 
puts a new and an enquiring spirit into a man ; and especial- 
ly if he who deems himself called to the sacred work pf the 
ministry, do not find a new stimulant to thought, an increas- 
ed impulse to close and searching enquiry, and n disposition 
to press every possible facility for study into his service, then 
he has just reason to question the reality of his call to be- 
come an ambassador of Christ— nand, having these, be may — 
an3rwhere and under the most untoward cir6umBtanoes — be- 
come ^* a workman that needeth not to be ashamed.*^ And 
if any professed minister can scarcely speak or write gram- * 
matically his mother tongue, or if he be oot aUe to bring 
large 4icquisitions of biblical learning to iTlustrate the sacred 
text, or if, havii^ made some considerable preparatory ac- 
quisitions, he still contents himself vidthout continual im- 
provement, even in the midst of his most arduous duties — ^if 
he is, or does, either of these with the idea that he has apos- 
^tolic precedent for authority, he is laboring under a most 
egregious mistake. 

In concluding, we may remark that it will not avoid an ob- 
vious inference to maintain that the apostles secured these 
attainments through immediate inspiration. At best it is but 
s gratuitous and wholly unsupported assumption. Of Paid 
And Luke it evidently and confessedly was not true ; and yet 
if we did not know that this was not the source of their edu- 
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cation, the assumption would be quite as plausible concern* 
ing them as any of the others. But even if the assumption 
were true» it would rather increase than diminish the force 
of the inference. For if God saw education to be so essen- 
tial to his ministry, as, in the absence of other means, to im- 
part it by a miracle, this would the more conclusively prove 
its high ipoiportance and nepessity — and, since the age of in- 
spiration is past, it would render so much the more impera- 
tiye the obligation to improve the facilities for education that 
are now within the reach of all. 



abt. IV— posthumous USEFULinSSS: 

Usefulness is a law of human life. Obligation to do 
good arises out of the constitution of man, considered in re- 
lation to the circumstances under which he is placed. Were 
he a creature of instinct only, and incapable of apprehending- 
moral obligation, then he might be content to spend his days 
as do many of the idle and thoughtless, ''like the beasts that 
perish.*' But constituted as he is,— capable of usefulness^ 
and of drawing his highest satisfaction from the practice of it, 
as well as enduring the keenest anguish for the neglect of it, 
the case is far otherwise. Knowing that God demands it, and 
feeling that his fellow man has a right to claim it at his hand, 
he can but recognize its obligation as a law of his life. He 
may, indeed, practically set it at naught, but he can never 
disbelieve it, or blot it from his soul. Inscribed thereon in 
the indelible hand-writing of God, it must stand forever. It 
is doubtless legible still on the souls of fallen angels long in' 
perdition. . This obligation, disregard of which banished them 
from Paradise, abides upon them always. Could they but 
throw it off, they would be eased not a little of their suffer- 
ipgs. But this is as impossible to them as it is impossible 
and undesirable to the angels that kept their first estate, and 
who still delight in doing the will of God. On men, too, 
this obligation to usefulness is perpetual. It is indeed as 
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universal as moral existence. The law doubtless holds good 
in all worlds, and ^* to him that knoweth to do good and 
doeth it not, to him it is sin." 

This] law of love, drawn out in the scriptures and en- 
stamped upon the- human soul, the good man delights to re- 
cognize, not only in its letter, but in its spirit. Whether com- 
mon to other worlds or not, he rejoices that it prevails in 
this, and yields himself up its willing subject. It fully au- 
thorizes the works of goodness in which his soul takes delight, 
and from which he would refrain, only under the most posi- 
tive prohibition, and even then pine under the interdict. Or, it 
imperatively demands at his hand that on which his peace de^ 
pends, and, by demanding, makes it doubly sure. Every 
way, therefore, it is a law in which the good man rejoices, 
and over which he cries out with the royal Israelite who 
sung so sweetly of the divine statutes, '^ ! how I love thy 
law." 

This law of usefulness was kept sacredly by the Son of 
God. " Jesus of Nazareth went about doing good." So 
must all his disciples ; and before them, as before him, a joy 
is set, which makes them move along the path of obedience 
with cheerful feet, and willingly endure whatever cross their 
work of love may lay upon them. Usefulness is the truly 
good man's meat and drink. He ever strives to enlarge, his 
sphere of it. He cries, * give me usefulness or give me death.' 
He can imagine nothing more to be dreaded than to fall into 
uselessness. It is a pit of ennui in which he sees no bottom, 
and from which the flames of restless, corroding discontent 
ascend up forever and ever. 

But to no such fearful doom is the good man necessarily 
'liable. God has ordained for him eternal usefulness, and in 
that, if in nothing else*, he describes an eternal heaven. His ' 
work of love m^y be ever varying in its phases, and subordi- 
nate bearings ; having reference now more immediately to 
things temporal, then to things eternal. It may change its 
form with time, place and circumstances ; but its primary- 
object is ever the same. It ends in God. He prefaces hi^ 

holy labors as he concludes his humble prayer for their suc- 
cess with, "/i>r Christ^ s $aJceJ*^ ' 
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The christian's joy is often ^aidto be where his duty is. 
Certainly his duty is where his usefulness is. His joy and 
usefulness, therefore, are ever united ; the former rising out 
of the latter. This is doubtless as true of the saint in heav- 
en as of the christian on earth. The forms of active good- 
ness peculiar to the glorified do not at present appear ; but 
that they shall find abundant opportunities for usefulness 
and the purest joy in entering them before the face of the 
All-Good, can hardly be questioned. As well might one 
question the doctrine of personal identity in the future 

world. 

But while the joy of the saints in heaven arises very much 

from their active usefulness and their conscious nearness to 
God, it does not exclusively so. They have still something 
to do with this world in their emotional being. Whether 
they have any immediate communication with it or not, 
they have not forgotten it. Still fresh in their recollection 
is the condition in which they last saw it, and ther own la- 
bors of love for its improvement. They doubtless can, on 
the heavenly hills, very satisfactorily calculate the probable 
workings of the influences they shed upon it, as they were pass- 
ing through it, and which they cast back upon it as they entered 
the valley and shadow of death. And why should not this 
be to them a cause of joy ? Take as an illustration the saint- 
ed Baxter. Now in heaven, scarcely second among the glo- 
rified, must not the recollection of having left in this world 
*^ Tkc Saints Rest^^^ sweeten the cup of his felicity ? To doubt 
this were to adopt the strange iy>tion that christians enter the 
future world in the utter obliviousness with which a strong 
writer believes the human race are sent down, or «p, from 
some past world into this. For, certainly, if the glorified re- 
member the world they lefl at all, their memory of it most 
be accompanied by emotion ; and this emotion can but be 
pleasant to those who, like Baxter, lived for its good, and left 
standing and saving records of their lives behind them. And 
especially must a glorified spirit from earth feel a fresh inspi- 
ration of heavenly bliss, as some soul, ^* new arrived'* in glo- 
ry, rehearses ip his ears, and in the ears of his partners in fe- 
licity, his posthumous usc^lness ! This is a truth of which 
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heaven is to-day full of practical illustrations. Nor is it to be 
doubted that among these are very mauy who " passed the 
days of their sojoumings" below in unpretending obscurity, 
and who left no popular deeds for their posterity to cele- 
brate. To be sure, the glory of the posthumous usefulness, 
which enlivens the bliss of glorified spirits, is all meekly as- 
cribed to God and the Lamb. But does not the saint in 
heaven, as on earth, find peculiar enjoyment in this self-re- 
nunciation? Indeed, it is the ndkinre o( all heavenly joy to rise 
higher in the V€ry fact of giving all glory to God. When 
was IsraePs singer happier than when in the glorious 
heights of hmnility and self-renunciation, crying out, 
" Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name give 
glory, for thy mercy and for thy truth's sake." 

Jesus " so loved the world" that he wept, prayed, toiled, 
and died for it ; and when at length he left it, according to 
his promise, he sent the Holy Spirit to perpetuate his useful- 
ness, by assisting the church he had established in carrying 
out his magnificent plans of salvation. So is every christian 
presumed to weep, pray, toil, and, if need be, die for the 
world. And behind him also is a spirit and example presumed 
to be left, which shall abundantly prevail against iniquity, 
when his personal presence shall have been long removed to 
a higher sphere. 

N&poleon is reported to have said, substantially, " When 
I am dead, my spirit shall return to earth and beat in the 
hearts of Frenchmen like thunder in the clouds of heaven !" 
A prediction which we teight easily seem to see fulfilled in 
the part France is acting in the present eastern war. There 
is indeed a high sense in which the true Napoleon lives along 
the surried ranks of the Crimean hosts. His spirit throbs to 
day in the heart of France, as she looks upon that same 
Kussian foe, which durst not stand up against the ^* mighty 
conqueror," but only left him the victim of her wintry ele- 
ments. The Frenchman of to-day, remembers Borodino and 
Lodi, and rushes to fearful onsets, as did the great <* soldier 
of fortune," whose spirit he would fain believe hovers a guar- 
dian angel above him. 
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But the good man, toO| may return to earth* Not indeed 
personally, but influentially. His spirit, too, may, when he 
is on high, long throb in the hearts of posterity, ^* like thun- 
der in the clouds of heaven ;" not, indeed, loosing sulphurous 
showers of grape and canister, and all the wrathful, vengeful 
storms of war; but, rather, those genial refreshmg showers of 
early and latter rain, which moisten and fertilize the moral 
fields, making all holy affections and human sentiments grow 
luxuriant. He, too, may leave a power behind him, when he 
leaves this world, which shall sway multitudes as his own 
personal presence. Not only may his passage to. the tomb be 
attended by a diffusion of light and life, but, having entered 
it, he may cause it to stream back upon the world from its 
portals. When he dies, he, to this world's eye, enters dark- 
ness ; but it is only that the light of his life may become 
more distinct, because issuing from it ; so that in many cases 
we might say of the good man, that the saving efficiency of 
his life commences in the removal of his personal pres- 
ence to the saint's rest. 

It is about this posthumous usefulness that the devoted and 
well enlightened christian ever feels deeply solicitous. Too 
well does he apprehend the relative brevity of natural life, to 
hope to see anything like his heart's desii e of good accom- 
plished while he remains below. He knows that, though he 
become early enlisted in doing good, ai^d be the world's ben- 
efactor until he leaves it, still comparatively little ean be re- 
alized from so slight an opportunity. But more keenly does 
he feel how little a life-time can do to gratify his large be- 
nevolent desire,, when,, in the midst of his labor of love, still 
sighing and crying after increased success, and feeling that he 
has at length become well engaged in his Lord's service, he 
perceives his pulse begin to slacken and his flesh to fail. Nor 
while vigor is yet arising in his soul, does he fail often to 
draw a sigh in view of his liability to be taken away with a 
stroke. Then and always should he feel that every hour's 
work, like that of his dying hour, should have special refer- 
ence, not only to the reception he is to meet in eternity, but 
also to the perpetuity of his usefulness in time. 
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Abel " being dead, yet speaks." He has spoken in all 
the long past since he lay cold in the field ; he speaks still ; 
nor shall he cease to speak on earth till the wheels of time 
shall cease to move. But this perpetuity of influence for 
which the ** first niart3nr" is so distinguished,. is not peculiar to 
him. It is common to all men. All the departed do speak, 
and all the present living, when in the dust shall speak. The 
lips of all the dead i^ovei are often eloquent, and seldom 
fail to secure audience ; and according to the truths they ut- 
ter, and the distinctness of their enunciation, will be the ef- 
fect of their posthumous discourse. 

Impressed with these sentiments, the good man earnestly 
asks, not simply, what am I doing for the benefit of this world 
now; but, also, and more especially, what shall I be doing for 
it, when the cast off clothing of my soul is locked up in the 
wardrobe of the grave? I am speaking to this world now ; I 
shall speak to it always ; but of what shall I be ever speaking, 
and with whst pawerl These are questions which the good 
man is ever asking, and which his life is ever answering. His 
life is a book, read by the multitude of his contemporaries and 
by them to be handed down to successive future multitudes. 

A book which never goes out of print, or ceases to be read, 
— it should be carefully written. It should have no rash 
dashes of a thoughtless pen. It is for the foolish and the 
wicked only to attempt to make their life book, a mere catch 
penny* For with whatever characters, of thoughts words and 
deeds, it be written over, and however compound and com- 
plex be its sentences, its author cannot expimge it^ and the 
world will not. It must continue ever, a cause of joy or of 
sorrow, a blessing or a curse, to untold future generations. 

Inscribed upon no parchment, to lie shop worn and forgot- 
ten, upon the dusty shelf of the antiquarian book seller, it is 
drawn out upon kindred souls, and exposed to view, and read 
and pondered, in the busy lives and various characters of suc^ 
cessive generations. The good man feels that it cannot be 
written too carefully. And to the question he asks — ^^ How 
may I best draw it out,'* or, dropping the figure, " How may 
I send the best and the mightiest good influence down to pos- 
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terity, and thereby do this world most good when absent 
from it," we will devote the remainder of this articie. 

It is the privilege of some men to perpetuate their useful- 
ness by authorship. A multitude of books, promotive of 
wisdom and goodness and religion, are now circulating among 
men, improving their condition and converting their souls, 
whose authors have long been resting in heaven. The glory 
of such usefulness it is wise for every person to desire. Nor 
is it vain for a person to ask himself whether it is not possi- 
ble for him to attain to it ; not whether it is possible for 
him to wrUe a bookj or whether he may thereby gain a 
name; but, whether he may thereby render himself useful. 
Many a good man, infinitely above all ambition for book- 
making, and all disposition to venal authorship, has modestly 
revolved this question. Burning with desire to bless bis pos- 
terity, as well AS his contemporaries, and prayerfully casting 
about for means of gratifying it, he has ventured to ask 
whether he might not do it with his pen. After, perhapa, 
long consideration of the matter, he has ventured upon what 
he deems a desperate effort. Goaded on by an irrepressible 
yearning for the good of the world he is so soon to leave, his 
pen runs on, his sheets multiply, are thrown off by the press, 
and command the attention and bless the hearts of men long 
after their author's modest epitaph is written. 

We shall not be understood by these remarks to encourage 
every good man to attempt to become an author. It is not 
for all to use the pen. But, among good men, quite too few 
are found employing it. Not a few honorable, and sensible, 
and devout men are found, who, if they would breathe out 
their earnest thoughts and appeals upon paper, and hand 
them to the printer, might thereby command the attention of 
the world, and bless it for centuries to come ; but who, for 
want of confidence to make the attempt, let the golden op^ 
portunity slip, and leave the field of authorship to the almost 
exclusive occupancy of ambitious and gain-loving writers. 

What though the person who sighs for increased and per> 
petual usefulness, lack some of the qualifications of accom* 
plished authors. Many of the most useful books the church 
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has known, indicate no remarkable literary talent. This may 
be affirmed of Baxter's " SainfB Resf^ and " Call to the Unconr 
verted.^^ The secret of the success of these <books depends on 
the spirit they breathe. They are all unction. In them the 
reader sees the author's earnest heart» and feels it beat warm- 
ly against his own. Their ardent sentiments of love and 
goodness come rushing on upon his soul, in a way to indicate 
in their author the absence of every feeling save that of deep 
concern for the well-being of his readers. Look at Bunyan's 
" Pilgrim's Progress." Who could have dreamed that the il- 
literate dissenter, thrust into Bedford jail, was about to waite 
a book which should multiply his usefulness, and perpetuate 
it down to the end of time. Nor would " Pilgrim's Progress" 
ever have seen the light, had not its author been thrust into 
darkness, and forced upon the necessity of blessing the world 
with his pen, or not at all. And it is easy to conceive that 
under some similar necessity many a good man of the pres- 
ent day would far better answer his strong desire for enlarged 
and perpetual usefulness. Good common sense, and a great 
heart, can, together, elaborate valuable thoughts, capable of 
doing the world a high service, though reaching it through a 
somewhat imperfect literary medium. 

A mere book-making passion is to be abhorred. No pas- 
sion is low*er or more despicable. The truly good man can 
know nothing of it. He had as lief make bricks as books, pro- 
vided it be as producive of good. To such an ambition we 
give no countenance. The subject of it should bum his sta- 
tionary lest he become its victim. But to an ambition for 
usefulness, which, struggling for freedom, turns prayerfully 
to the press, and tremblingly takes up the pen, we give the 
highest countenance. Hannah Moore makes the mother of 
Moses say of the manufacture of the ark of bulrushes : 

*'With pious iu vocation to the Living God, 

I twisted every slender reed together, 
And with a prayer did every Ozier weave." 

The sensible good man, who, with an eye single to the glory 
of Gtod, writes a book thus prayerfully, can hardly thereby 
do mischief and is almost certain to do good. His book will 
be likely to bless those who read it, and certainly, however 
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much it may lack popularity, will be hannless upon those 
who read it not. 

If any one, on reading there sentiments, shall feel inclined 
to find fault with them, as encouraging ''the making many 
books" of "which there is no end," we have only to ask him 
to review the matter. Bad men are ever flooding society 
with bad and mischievous publications. Good men must 
meet them with a flood of good ones. Nor do we believe 
that men who write to do good, in the name of God, should 
leave the field of authorship to the almost exclusive occupan- 
cy of men who write to do evil for the sake of temporal gain 
or glory. If we need more good men engaged in preaching 
the gospel, it is not less true that we need more engaged in 
vyriting it ; and this, especally in the Freewill Baptist denomin- 
ation. All cannot indeed succeed in authorship. But many 
/ may. Let those who feel a burden of concern for the world 
; upon their hearts, sincerely inquire whether they may not be 
«« ' <.. ' useful as authors, and not be too easily discouraged from ma- 
king the attempt. | 

But suppose men cannot bless future generations through 
the press. Thanks to the God who made them, there are 
many other avenues to posthumous usefulness open to them. 
The good man may make human souls his epistles, writt-en by 
his own spirit, and sent down to future generations. He may 
thus perpetuate himself on earth, living over and over again, 
not, indeed, in books, which are, after all, but dull, cold 
things, but in warm and fervid hearts. Thus he may do a 
work as good and praiseworthy as that of a most successful 
author, perpetuating his usefulness beyond whatever is out- 
lived by time. He may become a spiritual father or mother to 
many a useful writer. And who may say which deserves the 
greater credit, the author of a valuable book, or the humble 
unpretending sabbath school teacher through whose influ- 
ence he entered the field of usefulness at all. The former, it 
may be, at once receives praise from men. The latter, lack- 
ing the book memorial, must be content to wait, in unde- 
served obscurity, the day when he who searcheth hearts and 
undezBtandeth all the secret and mysterious springs of inflo- 
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ence, and its remote bearings, shall give ^* honor to whom 
honor is due." But for that day he waits cheerfully. His 
earnest desire to do the world a long servicey excludes from 
his heart the honor-seeking passion. His purpose is not to 
appeavy but to he. Benevolence, not ambition, is the law of 
his life, and obedience to it, the source of his joy. The door 
of his sepulchre is the stand-point which he assumes, when 
he would look out upon earth's affairs ; and he cares little for 
the praise of the passionate throng through which he rushes 
to enter it. Intent upon the prize which lies where his race 
of benevolence ends, just within the vail, he, like his Master, 
seeks ** not honor from men," It is his chosen part to do good, 
nor is it material to him who gets the earthly glory of it. If 
he may hope to be useful on earth, when his personal pres- 
ence is on high, his joy is exultant and all divine. 

This joy the parent may feel, who trains well but a single 
child. That very act may ensure to him a posthumous use- 
fulness, greater than that of many who leave behind them 
flaming memorials of their usefulness, and imposing means of 
its perpetuity. The humblest benefactor, who, in the exer- 
cise of a loflby benevolence, draws out a soul from the rags 
and filth of ignorant and vicious poverty, and brings it forth 
to the light of knowledge and revelation, may, in that unno- 
ted act of mercy, open a fountain from which the sweet wa- 
ters of life shall flow off so long as '^ the sun and moon en- 
dure." 

Every person may do something to determine the condition 
of the world after he shall have left it. Even the humblest 
good example chrystalizes into beauty when left behind at the 
tomb. He who lives on earth *< devoted to the skies," shall 
live in the skies a blessing on the earth. But though the 
good man must necessarily be posthumously useful, still the 
degree to which he shall be so, depends very much upon the 
judiciousness of his benevolent plans, and the energy wit^ 
which he executes them. He must not only '* work while the 
day lasts," but he must work wisely and earnestly. He 
must not plod, he must not blunder. He must work, work^ 
WORK, caring little for present glory or shame, and feeUng 
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hinjself sufficiently blessed in the assuranjce that though his 
mortal life be short, his day of usefulness on earth shall end 
only— 

" When Time, like him of Gaza in his wrath, 
Plucking the pillars that support the world, 
In nature's ample ruins lies entoimbed." 



Art. v.— intellectual PHILOSOPHY.* 

'^ Intellectual Philosophy ! Metaphysics ! Metaphysics, 
what^s the good of Metaphysics !" such the exclamations^ the 
feelings of some readers prompt at the bare notice of a cap«> 
tion which looks towards any subject that lies beyond the 
range of what they can see. This class of readers, differ as 
they may about everything else, are unanimous in voting the 
Scotchman wise who said, ^* Metapliysics is, when he that is 
listening dinna ken. what he that is speaking means, and he 
that is speaking dinna ken what he means himself." By this 
definition, however, there is enough talk about '^ physical sci- 
ence," and " Positive Philosophy" which is profoundly met- 
aphysical, while professing to ignore metaphysics altogether. 
Notwithstanding the amount of jargon and nonsense in what 
is called '* metaphysics," it can never equal the amount of 
the same commodities in <^ Physics." 

But two wrongs never make one right. Very true. But 
enough has been said to show the superciliousness of those 
who vote down all attempts to investigate the laws and na- 
ture of mind, simply because it is a field of investigation be- 
set with difficulties, and because mistakes have been made 
and unavailing labor expended in that field. The same pro- 
ceeding would condemn all eflbrts to extend the field of 
knowledge iu any direction. Besides, since the day it was 
said, '* in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread," almost 
all arguments which appeal to the ease-seeking disposition of 

* A System of InteUectoal Philosophy, by Rev. Asa Mahan, First PreBideat of 
Cleveland University ; Bevised and enlarged from the second edition. A. 
S. Barnes k Co., New York, 1854. 
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man contain some fatal fallacy. We may well distrust all 
appeals which would discourage an attempt to become ac- 
quainted with the mind, that power by which we alone can 
know anything else. If investigations have failed of their 
end in metaphysics, and not in the attempts to study th-e na- 
ture of matter and its laws, should it not create a desire as 
well as induce the more strenuous attempts to become ac- 
quainted with the knowing faculty — to distinguish thus be- 
tween what is knowable and what is not, rather than to lead 
us sagely to assume that all things may be known except the 
knowing faculty ? 

But suppose we conclude that the cause of wisdom lies in 
an attempt to study simply such subjects as the senstjs are 
more directly concerned abopt, how long shall we ignore the 
great fact that there is mind as well as matter ? How long 
shall we abstain from thinking and speaking about happiness 
and unhappiness ; pain and pleasure; right and wrong; th« 
finite and the infinite ? Is it possible, even if we strive so to 
do, to forget that we have minds ? If we strive to ignore the 
mind, and determine to learn nothing of its relation to any 
thing else we desire to study, we shall ever find it despite all 
our attempts, sitting in the gates of knowledge and confront- 
ing us at the very 'threshold of all investigations. 

So much may be said to all of every class, who, from any 
motive, would have the study of the mind and its laws, set 
down as useless, or even of inferior importance. Much more 
can be objected^ to the Christian who takes that course, and 
still more to the minister of the gospel. It may be said to 
the latter, Will you, whose profession it is to deal with mind 
in hope and fear, in remorse and despair, in penitence and 
hypocrisy ; you whose profession is to encourage the despair- 
ing, to address motives to the hopes and fears of all, to influ- 
ence the will to this or that purpose ; will you attempt the 
duties of such a profession and yet vote yourself wise in 
.sneering at or even in neglecting the study of mind? You 
who must deal with mind under every possible variety of cir- 
cumstance and m every state fi'om despair to triumph, not give 

your profoundest attention to the nature and laws of mind ? 

21 
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The same, to a certain degree, can be objected to every ChruK 
tian, though not with the same force as to the minister. 

Whatever the mistakes andl^neers, the fact remains, and all 
take cognizance of the fact, that there is mind, as well as mat' 
ter ; that there is soul as well as body ; and truth is with us, 
when throwing back upon the materialist the sneer that ^^no 
body uses the term spirit who is not too lazy to think, " we say 
that no body denies the existence of soul who is not afraid to 
I think upon the .solemn responBibilities which that fact in* 
' volves. Mind is, and in the words of our author, "Mental Phi-' 
loBophy is the science of mind, and of the human mind in par- 
ticular. Its object is a correct classification of the phenome- 
na, for the purpose of a full and distinct development of the 
powers, susceptibilities and laws of the human mind. This de- 
partment of inquiry being surveyed, Mental Philosophy as 
a science then ascends to an investigation of the wide field of 
moral obligation, for the purpose of developing the ex^en/, Im" 
its and grouTids of human responsibilities." 

No man is so stupid as not to see that. the objects here 
proposed are of sufficient importance to challenge attention. 

The only thing remaining to hinder a conception of the im- 
portance of the study from every one, is the doubt, to call it 
by its easier name, generally prevailing as to the success of 
such study. To many minds it seems next to imposible, if not 
absolutely so, to make any useful acquisition in this field of 
study. No matter how important any thing may appear, if 
it is imposible to acquire it, there is an end to all exertion* 

If we may have the reader's patient attention a few, minutes, 
we are sanguine enough to believe that he will concede that 
we may acquire some knowledge of mind, and possibly some 
knowledge that is capable of classification into system, as well 
as knowledge that pertains to matter. Our zeal may appear 
like that of the neophyte, but that imputation we will con- 
sent the while to bear, if you, on your part, will but give us 
attention to see our failure, if you shall call it a failure.^ We 
are willing to bear almost any thing for the sake of a fair oppor- 
tunity to remove, if it may be, but from one mind, the doubt 
we have mentioned. It is to the attention of such we would 
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display our zeal, nothing fearing but the lover of mental sci* 
ence can pardon any excess in so noble a cause. 

The most successful French Philosopher has well remark- 
ed, ^'as is the method of the philosopher, so will be his system ; 
and the adoption of a method, decides the destiny of a phil- 
osophy." Suppose we begin right here to ask, What is mind 
in its essence? W}iat is the origin of its ideas? Should we 
adopt such a method, or one similar to it, in this study or any 
other, we should spend our time in vain. But postponing all 
such questions, suppose we dsk what are the phenomena or 
manifestations of mind, as in its thinking, feeling, and willing; 
suppose, in other words, we strive to bring together the facts 
that we know concerning the mind, that we study them at- 
tentively for the purpose of classifying them, if we shall find 
two or more of these facts resembling each other ; that we are 
careful to omit no fact, and equally careful to assume noth- 
ing for a fact which is not a fact ; that after classifjdng these 
facts, manifestations or phenomena, we infer that all which 
are capable of being put into one class imply one power or 
cause, and those put into another class a different power or 
cause. On this plan is there not some hope of success, at least 
in some degree. If we pursue the method which must be 
pursued in all successful investigations in other departments 
of study, is there not at least a ray of hope for us? 

But can wc so collect and study and mark the phenomena 
of mind? Let us try and then judge. You know that you 
fed, and think, and choose. If you think and feel and choose, 
even though all these processes take place at once, upon re- 
flection you can distinguish ayee^mo- from a thought^ and either 
of these from choice or intention. Every personsis conscious of 
these phenomena in his mind, and all who are capable of re-, 
flection are capable of distinguishing one of these from each 
of tlie other two. 

Thinking, feeling, and willing, let us call these three char- 
ioteristic facts. Now we anticipate your study eiM>ugh to 
say that the most careful investigation will result in the con 
viction that every possible process, state, or affection of the 
mind can be legitimately classed under ooe of these three 
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facts; it is either a thought, feeling, or purpose ; it is either, 
knowledge, emotion, or determination. Thinking implies 
a power to think ; feeling implies a power to feel ; willing im- 
plies a power to will. We are certain, therefore, that in the 
human soul there are three powers, the thinking, feeling, and 
willing powers. And we may be sure, moreover, that these 
three, if we have collected and classified the facts which dif- 
fer in kind, include the whole mind; and therefore the study 
of these three powers and their relations to each other and to 
other things, as the study of the whole mind. 

Now for convenience let us call the power concerned di- 
rectly in knowing, the intelligence ; the power, or suscepti- 
bility, of feeling, the, sensibility ; and the power to choose, 
determine or purpose, the will. The study of these and 
their relations and laws, because they include the whole mind, 
is denominated Mental Philosophy ; while the study of the 
Intelligence and its relations and laws is called Intellectual 
Philosophy, which differs from Mental Philosophy, only as a 
part from the whole. To study the phenomena, faculties 
and laws of the Intelligence, we must, if we would not spend 
our labor for naught, proceed by collecting, marking and 
classifying the facts, or more properly, manifestations or phe- 
nomena of the Intelligence. These we call by various names, 
as thoughts, cognitions, conceptions and ideas, to distinguish 
them from the phenomena of the Sensibility and Will. All 
ideas, or whatever else you please to call the phenomena of 
the Intelligence, can be put into one or the other branch 
of a division, founded upon the mode in which the Intelligence 
conceives of the existence of the objects from which these 
ideas are derived. To illustrate: "every object of thought," 
in the words of the author, "is conceived of as existing either 
contingently or of necessity — that is, that object is conceived 
of as existing, with or without the possibility of conceiving 
its non-existence. If we have any conceptions of an object 
at all, we must conceive of it as falling under one or the oth- 
er of these relations. This principle of classification is fun- 
damental and of uiliversal application. A conception is co»- 
tingent when its object may he conceived of a^ existing with the pos^ 
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mbUity of conceiving of its non-existefiee. An idea is necessary 
when its object is conceived of a^ existing vnth the impossibility of 
conceiving of its non-existence* 

Thus all pheaomena of the latelligence are either contingent 
or necessary. Do you think we have now arrived at the heart 
and centre of the Scotchman's metaphysics? If the subject 
is new to you be kind enough, to read the last paragraph a- 
gain, and we promise to lead you out of metaphysics of that 
kind in our next paragraphs. 

We repeat, all ideas are either contingent or necessary. The 
idea of body is contingent^ because you can conceive of all bo- 
dy being annihilated. We do not say body ever will be an- 
nihilated, as brook, tree, house, or any other object which you 
please to name ; but, we say, you can conceive of its non- 
existence. The idea of body we say therefore is contingent^ be- 
cause we conceive of body itself the object from which the 
idea was derived, as existing contingently. Not so with the 
idea of space. That idea is necessary^ because we are unable 
to conceive of the non-existence of space itself. That it is 
impossible to conceive of the non-existence of space, every one 
may easily convince himself. 

You cannot think of body as really existing but upon the 
anidition of conceiving of the existence of space, that which 
contains body. For this reason the idea of body is said to be 
conditioned. Not so with space : that can but be ; its existence 
18 unconditioned, and therefore we say that the idea of space 
is unconditioned. In like manner, we think of body as limi- 
ted, as bounded ; but not so of space. That is unlimited, 
boundless. The idea of body therefore implies limitation ; 
the idea of space, the absence of all limitation. The same pro- 
cess will develop the same view of the idea of succession, as' 
being like that of body contingent, conditioned, and as implying 
limitation; while the idea of time (absolute duration) will be 
found to be like that of space, necessary, unconditioned and im- 
plying the absence of all limitatim. ''Now the ideas of the finite 
and the infinite," Cousin, the French Philosopher before men- 
tioned, remarks, ''may be detached firom the ideas of body and 
succession, time and space, provided we keep in\,mind the* 
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subjects from which they are abstracted." The ideas of the 
finite and infinite are therefore in the mind. When we think 
of the finite, we by necessity think of it as something which 
had a cause; but the infinite we apprehend as uncaused. 

We do not, for instance, ask who created space and time; 
but we think of body and events as having a cause. The idea 
of the finite is therefore contingent and conditioned, but that 
of the infinite is necessary and absolute. 

We are all conscious of our own identity, however our 
thoughts, emotions, and purposes may change. I think, I 
feel, I will, we say. The " T* remains unchanged through 
all the changes of its phenomena. We can conceive of these 
phenomena as not being or having been, but if we conceive 
them as having an existence we cannot help referring th^m to 
the same unchanging I of consciousness, as it is sometimes 
called. The idea of mental phenomena ts contingent and 
conditioned ; but the phenomena being, the ^' F' must be, and 
therefore, we say the idea of personal identity is conditioiuMy 
necessary. If there is thought there must be a thinker. So 
of the ideas of phenomena and substance, events and cause, 
the former in each case being contingent, but the other be- 
ing necessary upon the condition of the other's existence. 
Phenomena imply a subject; events imply a cause. 

The ideas of body and space being in the intelligence, we 
cannot admit the reality of the former only upon admitting 
the existence of the latter. For this reason the idea of space 
is called the logical antecedent of that of body. What is true 
of this necessary idea and its corresponding contingent, is 
true in every case similar. This is what is meant by the log- 
ical order of ideas ; but the chronological order has reference to 
the question, which idea, in the order of time, is first in the 
intelligence. In this, it will be found that the contingent 
ideas are uniformly the antecedents of their corresponding ne- 
cessary ideas. 

But what have we gained by the consideration of ideas 
contingent and necessary ? of ideas of the finite and the infi- 
nite? of the ideas of personal identity and the changing phe- 
nomena of our own minds, which phenomena we call sub/ectUx 
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phenomena, to distinguish them from phenomena which are out 
of the mind, or olgective phenomenal Do you ask what we 
have gained by all this? This surely. There is a faculty in 
the Intelligence " which perceives the phenomena of the mind 
itself, the faculty which gives us subjective phenomena. 
This function of the intelligence is denominated conscious- 
ness." Again, we have learned that in the intelligence there 
is ^< the faculty which perceives the phenomena of external 
material substances, or which gives ofy'ective phenomena. 
This function of the intelligence is denominated sense." 
Lastly, that there is in the intelligence " the faculty which ap- 
prehends truths necessary and universal* This intellectual func- 
tion, or faculty, is denominated Reason." 

In studying all mental phenomena we found that we had 
a right to infer three faculties which include all others, viz : 
the Intelligence, Sensibility, and Will; and now, by the 
study of the phenomena of the intelligence, we have discov* 
ered three important functions, each entirely distinct from 
both of the others, and these three functions we call con- 
sciousness, sense and reason. There are olher intellectual 
fisiculties, as memory and imagination, judgment and the under- 
standing, but of them we will not now speak ; of the former 
three, however, a few words here. 

Consciousness is not conscience. The first is a cdmple 
function of the intelligence, the latter is complex, implying 
a state of mind involving elements from the intelligence, 
will and sensibility. Consciousness we have said is that 
function of the intelligence in which the mind perceives its 
own phenomena. The same word is used to denote the 
function and the faculty by which the function is performed. 
The last remark must be carefully noticed to avoid confusion. 
** Consciousness," says professor Tappan, " is the necessary 
knowledge which the mind has of its own operation. In 
knowing, it knows^ that it knows ; in experiencing emotions 
and passions, it knows it experiences them ; in willing or ex- 
ercising acts of causality, it knows that it wills or exer- 
cises such acts. This is common, universal and spontaneous 
consciousness." Here the attention is kept upon the func- 
tion of consciousness. 
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The same author further remarks : ** This definition may 
appear to some as an identical proposition — the mind knowa 
its knowlec^es, the mind knows its emotions, the mind knows 
its acts of causality, may seem to be implied, if not affirmed^ 
when we say the mind knows, feels, and wilk. Therefore 
we would say further : By consciousness more nicely and ac* 
curately defined, we mean the power and act of self-recogni- 
tion : Not, if you please, the mind knowing its knowledges^ 
emotions and volitions ; but the mind knowing itself in these.'' 
This, observe, is all ccHiceming the functions of conscious- 
ness. The faculty of consciousness, if you speak of it as a 
faculty is that intellectual power by which the mind knows 
itself in its own operations 'and states — the power to w^hich 
this function is to be referred. 

It is by this faculty alone that we are able to discovei 
what we have ealled the facts, by the study and classifica- 
tion of which we are able to build up the science of mind. 
The mind certainly does take cognisance of its own opera- 
tions and states. When the mind, for instance, affirms itself 
filled with joyous emotions ; when it affirms itself as [having 
this or that thought; when it affirms itself as making this or 
that resolution — ^in all these cases, it affirms thus and so, be- 
cause it is true that it so feels, thinks and wills. By con- 
sciousness, theii, we can observe the facts pertaining to the 
mind's own states and conditions ; by consciousness we can 
mark the characteristics of those facts; by consciousness, 
therefore, we can classify those facts ; and, from such a class- 
ification of facts, we can infer the faculties and suceptibilities 
of the soul, just as well as we can infer the properties of any 
substance where we collect and classify the facts, by means 
of the outward senses. That is, mental science is just aa 
possible as physical science, the only difierence being, not in 
the principle of procedure, but simply in the mtnesses upon 
which we rely for our facts, their characterization and class- 
ification. 

Now the only question remaining, before rleciding whether 
mental science is possible or not, is simply one relating to 
the reliability of the witness to which we must trust for our 
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fiicts in the case of the mmd. That is, can we trust the tes- 
timony of our consciousness as to our mind's operations and 
states? that is, again, can we trust ourselves when we say 
we are in pain or pleasure; when we think this or that; we 
intend this or that? can it be the maker of mind has so con- 
stituted the mind that it cannot trust its own testimony ? 
Such is the affirmation in effect of all who say mental science 
is impossible. When a man thinks he is full of pain, accord- 
ing to these sages he is mistaking pleasure for pain. 

One moment's attention to what this pretended repudia- 
tion of the testimony of consciousness leads. ''Pretended," 
for our point now is to show it is only that, by examining 
the procedure of those who in their zeal to study the out- 
ward world, as good as deny the existence of the soul. "Posi- 
tive Philosophy," "demonstration," " physical science," and 
such like, their rallying words ; but what do these imply? 
Host certainly that science is possible. But upon what con- 
dition? The reply must be upon the condition of the col- 
lection, characterization and classification of facts, in relation 
to -some branches of science, and in relation to others almost 
solely the application of axioms. But how is the chemist, 
for instance, to ascertain and deal with his facts? Is it re- 
plied by means of the senses he can ascertain his facts? So 
be it. But how does he know that he sees this or that, feels, 
hears, tastes or smells ? The only reply possible is, he knows 
by consciousness, a witness repudiated for every body's purpose 
but his own. But what after he has his facts arranged, class- 
ified? Why, he infers this and that. But upon what condi- 
tion? That every step of the way he relies upon conscious^ 
ness. But in Mathematics? How does one know that "two 
straight lines cannot enclose space ; " that, " things equal to 
the same are equal to each other;" that "the whole is greater 
than any of its parts," or any other axiom? Why, simply, 
he is conscious that his mind so affirms. But when, in the 
study of the soul itself, we bring together the very acts of 
consciousness upon which they build their outward science, 
they wish to reject the testimony of their own vntness. 
Mental science is possible, or there can be no science. Noth- 
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ing through the senses is reliable, only upon the condition 
that consciousness is a veracious witness. 

It is manifest from this course of remark, that in mental 
science we have a witness upon which a1,l in fact do rely. 
The question arises, why do any pretend to hesitate when 
we enter this domain? We believe it is for the reason that 
so few accustom themselves to attend to the processes of 
their own minds. In an extract above made, a certain func* 
tion of consciousness is spoken of as *^ spontaneous.'' It is 
in this state that most exercise consciousness. Very few 
will give their consciousness discipline. We believe it, for 
instance, possible for men to so train themselves in observa- 
tion, as that they may succeed in scientific investigation ; but 
we would in this respect place very little confidence in a 
savage, though he has as many senses (and where they are 
exercised as quickly) as any other man. The source of distrust, 
it seems to us, in these two cases, is not altogether dissimi- 
lar. We only add, in this light it is manifest both how impor- 
tant it is that the soul turn its attention upon itself more, 
and that the position of those who discourage it is precisely 
similar to that of the doating mother who cautioned her son. 
against going into the water till he should become a skillfijl 
swimmer. 

But we must pass to a brief consideration of the faculty of 
the soul which brings us into contact with the outward world, 
the faculty denominated sense. Not senses or sensation. 

The term tetues alludes to the media through which this in- 
tellectual faculty acts in its perceptions ; and sensation al- 
ludes to a state of the sensibility which succeeds any impres- 
sion upon the physical organization. But sense, as here em- 
ployed, denotes the function and faculty of the intelligence 
by which we apprehend the phenomena or qualities of exter- 
nal material substances. This, like the consciousness, in its 
primitive condition is spontaneous in its action, and as far 
distant from any thing scientific, in that function, as the con- 
sciousness in its spontaneous action. The force of Will must 
be given to it to produce what is termed ob^enxuion^ as in the 
case of consciousness, to produce RefUaum. 
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It is worthy of observation that sense and consciousness 
h^ve been put down as the medium through which we derive 
all our ideas. This was the doctrine of Locke and his school. 
Upon a little reflection it will appear to every one that nei- 
ther consciousness nor sense gives us the necessary, uncondi- 
tioned, absolute and infinite. They appertain directly only 
to the contingent, conditioned and limited. Hence, through 
them it it impossible to have the idea of God, the necessary, 
infinite and eternal. The successors of Locke, some of them 
at least, failed not to push his philosophy to the legitimate re- 
sult of atheism. This is an example of the important bear- 
ing which philosophy has upon religion, and through that 
upon morals. What seemed so harmless, and what most 
Oiristians were ready to admit when Locke first taught it, 
tiiat all our knowledge comes through sense or conscious- 
ness, was sufficient in its logical sequences to overthrow all 
the hopes of the christian, and to leave nothing but blank 
atheism. 

This case, it would seem, would suffice to answer the ob- 
jection often made to mental science, that it has little or no 
irelation to practical life. The fact is that its truths lie at the 
foundation of all that is holy in religion, and are implied in 
all trutjis useful in practical life. Its " truths" we say, jurt 
as the principles of grammar lie at the foundation of all cor- 
rect speaking. A man who speaks correctly at all, speaks 
according to the principles of grammar, even though he nev- 
fer studied it. But it is manifestly profitable to have the 
principles of grammar developed in systematic form, and not 
less so to have the principles of mental science. To illus- 
trate : God, the maker of the mind, addresses it in the Bible 
precisely as it is, in its intellect, sensibility and will. It 
would be folly to speak what is above our power to compre- 
hend, and then demand that we comprehend it ; it would be 
no better to threaten pain, or promise pleasure, if we were 
susceptible of neither; it would be worse than folly to re;; 
quire of us this or that act of the will, if, as some virtually 
maintain, we have no will. God, therefore, as he is reason- 
able, addresses us as we are, according to what we have and 
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not according to what we have not ; that is, according to the 
demands of mental science. True science and the word of 
God cannot contradict each other; but that Word being 
addressed to the mind as it is, nothing can be plainer thaa 
that the knowledge of the mind, a knowledge of its powers, 
susceptibilities and limitations must be of invaluable service 
in apprehending the truths of the Bible, their limitations and 
applications. All Theologies assume by necessity the truth 
of some system of mental science, or rather, they assume as 
true, relative to mind, certain things or principles which 
either agree or disagree with the demands of true science, 
and in so far as they disagree, they must be false. As we 
have seen above, suppose the assumption that sense and con- 
sciousness are the only sources of intuitions, we easily arrive 
at the conclusion, if there be a God we can know nothing of 
Him. So let us assume that there is no will, no free acting 
principle, and we inevitably arrive at the conclusion, man is 
not a subject of moral obligation. 

But a remark further in reference to sense before leaving 
this head. We have seen that consciousness gives us subjec- 
tive phenomena, or what passes in the mind itself, and sense 
the qualities of objects which are exterior to the mind. 
Those who are accustomed to study mind have rarely, if 
ever, doubted the reality of subjective phenomena, which, 
being taken as valid, imply the existence of the mind to 
which said phenomena must be referred. Not so in reference 
to external phenomena. How, it is asked, can the mind 
know any thing exterior to itself? How can it go out of it- 
self to learn this or that quality of matter? Failing to give 
this question a satisfactory solution, philosophers of no mean 
pretensions have pretended to doubt the reality of all exter- 
nal objects. The outward world is, they maintain, only the 
creation of the mind. One thing that has added to the per- 
plexity on this point may thus be presented. If you taste 
of any thing which you call sour, sweet, bitter or any other 
taste, upon reflection you see, the sour, the sweet, the bitter 
and so on, refer to impressions made upon your own sensibili- 
ty — ^to a subjective condition — ^to a feeling in your own mind. 
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Now the cause of this or that feeling you infer resides in the 
given external object. You say of it, it is sweet, it is sour, 
and so on. The knowledge of these qualities is not there- 
fore direct and immediate. It comes to us through a medi- 
um. The feeling in us is representative of the quality in the 
object- This kind of knowledge is representative^ such is our 
knowledge of many of the qualities of matter. Many phil- 
osophers have too hastily inferred that all our knowledge of 
matter is representative. But reflect upon the qualities 
which result from the facts that matter occupies space, and is 
contained in space, such as extension, divisibility, size and 
figure, and you will see that the mind does not go through 
its own feelings as a medium to these qualities. This knowl- 
edge is/ace to/ace. These qualities, and some others, we know 
not indirectly but directly. Our knowledge of them is pre" 
sentative. Owing to this distinction being overlooked, many 
false theories have been formed as to the functions of sense. 

No part of the book under consideration is more able or 
important than the chapter on sense. Unless we are much 
mistaken, this chapter itself will cause this book to be yet 
considered indispensable to one who would dttain to a knowl- 
edge of even the elements of this science. It is true the 
author starts with distinctions which Hamilton and others 
have noticed, but the demonstration which he gives in this 
chapter is his own, and in his ablest method. Without this 
demonstration, and the distinction therein drawn, and the 
theory thence resulting, the Psychological method of philos- 
ophizing must always beg its way when attempting to ex- 
plain our knowledge of the external world. We speak not 
of this chapter in its words as being so necessary, but in its 
substance. 

The reason, as has been observed, is that faculty of the 
mind which apprehends truths necessary, universal and infin- 
ite. This faculty is that which, upon the condition of body 
being given, affirms space must be; that it cannot be limited 
nor annihilated, the mind at once affirms when it knows 
space. Events being given, the reason affirms there must be a 
cause, not that there is merely, but must be. Succession be: 
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ing given, the same faculty affirms daration is and must be. 
As we have seen, if the mind can apprehend space and time, 
and every body knows it does, the infinite, unconditioned and 
eternal can be apprehended also — are indeed already in the 
mind. By this faculty we can attain to the knowledge of 
God, all whose attributes are infinite. The knowledge of 
God, as we have seen, is impossible according to the philos- 
ophy of Locke, who said all our intuitions are from sense and 
consciousness. * 

It may not be without utility to observe we do not main- 
tain that, without the previous action of sense and conscious- 
ness, the reason could apprehend the infinite and eternal. 
But the finite being given, the reason, acting by necessity 
when that condition is supplied, gives the infinite as the log- 
ical antecedent. The finite being, the infinite mu^^&e; events 
being, cause must be; the universe, the caused, being, God, 
the uncaused, must be. Thus upon the condition of the facul- 
ties which appertain to the contingent acting, the reason 
must supply the logical antecedent of whatever they appre 
hend. 

The faculties now considered, consciousness, sense and 
reason, are called the primary and also the intuitive facul- 
ties of the Intelligence ; because all our knowledge begins 
with these, and because they apprehend their objects by di- 
rect intuition. All our complex cognitions are formed by 
combining the elements given by these faculties. The 
point here made will be easily, understood by what follows. 

By sense we have the intuitions of the qualities of exter- 
nal objects, as extension, resistence, color, taste, smell and 
sound. By reason we have the ideas of substance, cause, 
time and space. By the combination of these intuitions we 
have notions of things about us, as book, tree, house, or what 
else you please to name. The notion of tree, for instancet 
is a substance in which certain qualities inhere. So the mind, 
is that in which the phenomena of thinking, feeling and will- 
ing inhere. Thus the notions of mind and matter are formed 
of elements, part of which are given by reason, and part by 
consciousness, or sense. These notions are, therefore, made 
up by the combination of necessary and contingent elements. 
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It is manifest we detect here the operation of a faculty 
which combines the iutuitions of the primary faculties, which 
takes these intuitions as the objects which it knows, as the 
materials with which it builds. . The primary faculties bring 
into the mind these intuitions, and this secondary facul' 
ty combines them into notions. This notion-forming pow- 
er is called the Und€rsta?iding, This term is not unfrequently 
used in a sense widely different from that in wliich it is here 
employed. Locke, for instance, employs it in the sense in 
which we have in this article employed the term mind. 
There is another sense in which it is employed and which it 
is worth our while to notice, and will soon do so. 

Suppose the intellect has formed notions of twp particular 
objects, as trees, for example. These two notions being be- 
fore the mind, it percieve^ that certain elements are common, 
and certain other elements are peculiar. Now the mind ex- 
cludes these peculiar elements from a third notion which it 
forms for itself, a notion that has all the common elements, 
a notion which differs from each of the original notions, and 
yet under which both of them are classified as trees. This 
fanctioQ by which the mind compares, contrasts and classifies 
notions, is called the Judgment. The term understanding is 
sometimes employed to denote the fiinction before noticed, 
and this which is here called Judgment. Yet it is manifest 
that these functions are distinct. The one is the process of 
gaining, as we say, information, the other that of arrange- 
ment and classification. In one respect they are alike, they 
are both secondary powers, both dealing with elements fur- 
nished by the primary powers; but the Judgment seems to 
receive from the Understanding, very much as the Under- 
stainng does from the intuitive faculties, the elements with 
which it is concerned. The Understanding seems to receive 
the elements uncombined, but hands them over to the Judg- 
ment combined into notions. The Understanding may act 
prior to the auction of Judgment, but the action of the latter 
always implies the previous action of the former. 

We now come to another chapter in which our author 
treats his subject with marked ability* The subject is that 
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which he terras association, including memory, recollection, 
and, to a certain extent, fancy — the latter so far as concerns 
the source upon which it 4i*a>ws for its materials. We should 
be happy to linger long upon this interesting and important 
subject, but must pass it with few words, not however with- 
out expressing the desire that the reader, if he has not already, 
will yet have the pleasure of reading our author. 

"That one thought is often suggested to the mind by anoth- 
er, and that the sight of one external object often recalls 
former occurrences, and revives former feelings, are facts," 
says Mr. Dugald Stewart;, "which are perfectly familiar even 
to those who are least disposed to speculate concerning the 
principles of our nature." This is what is meant by the term 
association. It is that principle of our minds by which past 
thoughts and states are recalled, and revived through the in- 
fluence of present perceptions, thoughts and feelings. This 
law of the human mind was denominated by the old philoso- 
phers, "the association of ideas." By Dr. Brown it was de- 
nominated "Suggestion" By others it h denominated by the 
simple term "association." 

The author, after stating that as, not simply ideas are thus 
associated, but ideas, feelings, and events, he prefers the sim- 
ple term association; and after stating that this recurrence of 
ideas, feelings and events, is not without law, gives it as his 
hypothesis that " When present thoughts or trains of thoughts 
recall former ones, it is always and exclusively because there 
is induced the same state of feeling, or some element induced 
by the former. It is always and exclusively by means of this 
common state that such associations arise in the mind." This 
law, as we think he proves it to be, is illustrated in a great 
many ways. A drunken porter carried a package to the 
wrong house and being sober forgot where he had carried it, 
but upon becoming intoxicated again, he remembered where 
he left the package. The state induced by intoxicatiou the 
second time, recalled what he had done before in a similar 
state. Facts involving the same principle are frequent in 
cases of somnambulism. These cases, though extreme, may 
serve to indicate what is meant by the law. The reasons 
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why objects excite similar feelings are well stated iinder sev- 
eral heads. Objects which resemble each other excite in the 
mind similar sensations, hence the sight of one recalls the 
other seen before. Subjects which are very disimilar to each 
other, so far as they appear to any given sense, yet may pro- 
duce through different senses similar imp#essions upon the 
sensibility, as sweetness and beauty. Hence it arises that 
words which primarily refer to one sense may be trans- 
fered to another, as when we say beautiful sounds. Some- 
times objects suggest each other in consequence of some per- 
ceived relation, afl that of cause and effect, ruler and ruled. 

Memory and recollection are treated as departments of the 
principle of association. In the case of the former, notions, 
facts or what ever is remembered^ recur spontaneously; but in 
the case of the latter there is an effort, an act of the will, re- 
quired to call the given event or object. 

J^ hardly need be remarked that Association, Memory and 
Recollection are functions performed, not by the Intuitive 
powers, but what is called a secondary power, or one that has 
its office in dealing with what other powers commit to it. 

This has its function, it ought to be observed, not simply 
with intuitions, but with reference to them, and notions, and 
judgments, and states of the sensibility through consciousness, 
and generally, every mental state and process. 

The chapter on imagination is of great interest. Dr. 
Brown says:* "We not only perceive objects and conceive 
and remember them as they were, but we have the power of 
continuing them with various new assemblages— of forming, 
at our will, with a sort of delegated omnipotence, not a sin- 
gle universe merely, but a new and varied universe with eve- 
ry succession of our thoughts." Imagination is that of 
which Brown is speaking. 

"What is imagination," says Payne, " but memory present- 
ing the objects of pure perception in groups, or combina- 
tions which dp not exist in nature." "In the exercise of the 
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imagination," says Aberorombie, ** we take the oomponent 
parts of real scenes, events, or characters, and combine them 
anew by a process of the mind itself, so. as to form com- 
pounds which have no existence in natiupe." 

*^ We have the power of modifying our conceptions," saya 
Mt'. Dugald Stewa#t;, '' by combining the parts of different 
ones together, so as to form new wholes of our owncreation* 
I shall employ the word imagination to express this power." 

^Imagination," says Professor^^Upham, <<is a complex exr^ 
ercis^ of the mind, by means of which various conceptions 
are comlHued together, so as to form new ones." 

These definitions our author objects to as insufficient on 
two grounds, that ^me of them refer only to the objects of 
sensef and that all of them represent all tiie creations of the 
imagination as fictianSf as having no corresponding realities in 
nature. 

« 

By several examples he proves that the creations of the 
imagination are not necessarily fictions, as in the linea: 

** The beavena declare thy glorj^ Lord, 
In eTery star thy wisdom shines." 

He still further objects to these definitions as not giving 
the principles in conformity to which such re-combinations 
must take place, to constitute them properly the creations of 
imagination. He says, to conceive a man substituted in the 
place of the head and neck of a horse, is a re-combination 
which presents a non-reality, yet no one thinks of calling 
sij^dfty a work of imagination ; and- yet when the child Milton 
writes, '> The conscious water saw its Gk>dand blushed," the 
judges look at each other astonished and award the child* 
poet the prize of genius. This cceation realized a particular 
idea in a form adapted to impress the mind with a peculiar 
9eiUimmt»> Thus the author prepares the way for the presen* 
tatioa of his own views which v^e vdll giv^ in his own words. 

"The fondamental dements of all conceptions are, as we have seen, sahstaoce 
and quality, canse and effect. The understanding combines the elements given 
by the primary faculties as given, without modifying them a) all. It is the 
faculty, in short, whiah takes cognisanoB of realities as they are. Now «e 
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jnQ^ have in oar iiunds other ideas than those of snbstance and quality, oanae and 
A^ eflect ; each, for example, as ideas of the beantifiil, the grand, and the sublime. 
These ideaa last named, do not respect objects as they really exist, (for they 
may, or may hot, exist in harmony with such ideas,) but as arranged aod com- 
bined in a given manner. We have, therefore, in oar minds two entirely dis- 
*' m tinct daseea of oonoq>tion8 — ^thoee whidi respect objects jost as they exist in 
9ere& ^ universe of niatt^ and mind, within and aronnd ns» and those in which the 
elements of such objects are in thought combined, in harmony, more or less 
perfect, with fundamental ideas in the mind itself ; as those of the beautiful, 
grand, sablime, e£c,, which do not respect objects as they are, but certain ar- 
X ek rangements of sodi objects. The function of the Intelligenoe which gives ns 
tjojif ^ former class of conceptions we have denominated the Understancting. 
That which gives us the latter, that which * hovering o'er ' all the elements of 
thought appear on the field of consciousness, combines them into conceptions 
^ ^ more or less perfectly conformed to fundamental ideas, l%e those referred to 
s (H above, is imagination, ^y Coleridge it is called the esemplastic, or into-one- 
tlie forming power. It combines the elements of thought into conceptions whieh 
pertain not to mere existences, but ideas of the beautiful, the perfect, the sub^ 
lime, etc., in the mind itself. A conception of the Understanding is perfect, 
when it represents its object as it is, whatever the object may he, A concep- 
^ tion of the Lnagination is perfect,, when it shadows forth forms of beauty, 
grandeur, snUiaiity, etc., which correspond with the idea in 'the mind. Un- 
derstanding^conceptiotis are compared with the object. The only standard 
with which the creations of the Imagination are compared, is the idea." 

The above quotation, though long, is necessaiy to give 
[ any thing like an adequate view of the author's theory on 
I thii interesting subject. This view will be more dearly per- 
ceived by the following paragraph, in which the imagination 
and fancy are distinguished. 

** fix. Dugald Stewart is the first phUosopher that I have met with, who 
makes a distinction between the Imagination and Fancy. ' It is the power <^ 
Fancy,* he observes, ' which supplies the poet with^metaphorical, and with all 
the analogies which are the foundation of his allusions. But it is the power 
of Imagination^ that creates the complex scenes he describes, and the ficticious 
eharacter which he delineates.* According to the &tinction here made, it was 
« the Imagination of Milton, which created the whole scene and the particular 
characters presented in ' Paradise Lost.* His Fancy, on the other hand, fur- 
uished the figurative hmguage, analogies, and illustrations with which it is 
horned. The Fancy aa thus described is, as wiH readily be perceived, nothing 
^ut a particular department of the operation of the principle of Association. 
It collects the nAterials from which the Imagination creates its scenes and 
characters, and then furnishes the attendant embellishments. In conformity 
^ Ihis view of the subject. Fancy is defined by Coleridge, as the 'aggregate 
^ ttBooiative power.* ThosdefiMtthe ImigiimtiOD is tint (tostSov of ihet 
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Intelligence which is correlated to \h.e ideas of the beautiful, the grand, the 
sublime, etc.; the Fancy is that function of the Associative principle which is 
correlated to the same ideas." 

Let us review for a moment the field whigb we have has- 
tily passed over. As all mental states and operations can be 
classed either under the head of knowing, feeling and wil- 
ling, therefore we infer from these three grand functions, 
three mental powers by which they are performed, as the 
subjects to which these phenomena must be referred, viz : — 
the intelligence, sensibility and will. Intellectual philoso- 
phy is concerned with the intelligence. Upon the study of 
the phenomena of the intelligence, we ascertain that there 
are three functions, one in which the mind knows itself — this 
19 referred to consciousness, one in which we know the qual- 
ities of the outward world — this we referred to sense ; one 
in which we apprehend truths necessary, absolute and eter- 
nal-^this we referred to the reason. Consciousness, sense 
and reason we call th^ primary and intuitive powers of the 
intelligence, because all our knowledge begins«with these, 
and because they appertain to their object by direct intui- 
tions. We next discovered a function which receives these 
intuitions, contingent and necessary, and combines them into 
notions. This function we refA: to a power which we call 
the understanding. This and all the rest, with the exception 
of the three called primary and intuitive, we call secondary, 
because they deal with elements furnished by the primary. 
When notions are formed by the understanding, another fac- 
ulty receives, compares, contrasts and classifies them. This 
is the judgment. The associative faculty, including memo- 
ry, recollection and fancy, is that by which we call up the 
past. The imagination drawing material from the store fur- 
nished by the associative principle, combines them into forms 
according to the mind's own ideas, to realize to itself and 
shadow forth the beautiful, grand, sublime, etc. Thus the 
consciousness, sense and reason are the primary powers, 
while the understanding, judgment, association and imagina- 
tion are the secondary: and these primary and secondary 
powers include the whole intelligence. 
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It has been our effort to present, so far as possible in the 
space allotted, a complete view of the elements of intellect- 
ual philosophy. We trust we have so far succeeded, that if 
any reader who has never given attention to the subject, shall 
turn to the book which we have spoken of, or, any of the 
more common treatises on the same subject, he will not feel 
himself a stranger in a strange land« Besides, without some- 
thing like a complete view of elements, we should be at a 
loss how properly to present the claims of this science to 
our readers, at least such a portion of them, if there be such, 
as have not given much attention to metaphysical subjects. 
We have, therefore, kept cl'ose to one book and its terms ; 
we have made no attempt to display any results of our own 
reading on this subject. Some places we have quoted our 
author, giving credit in the ordinary way ; in others, we have 
condensed and selected, giving only the credit of this state- 
ment of the fact. It has been with both great pleasure and 
profit to us that we read, re-read, and, in a good degree, we 
trust, mastered its contents. And now we trust we have ar- 
rived, in company with our reader, at a point where we may 
m a remark or two, state some of the claims of this book to 
the attention of any who are interested in the noble science 
of which it treats. 

The first claim we mention is that it is elementary. 
Any person of moderate reading and discipline can take up 
the book and master it. Next we may say of it that while 
it develops the subject so step by step, it easily carries the 
reader forward to the profoundest investigations in such a 
manner as to make them interesting as well as profitable to 
him. This remark perhaps implies another feature of the 
hook, namely, its thorough system or methodical arrange- 
ment. It gives the elementary as such, and when it turns 
aside to other considerations, you know the aim, and wheth- 
er you succeed or not in following the author, it does not 
confuse you in your attempts to master the elementary. 
This is of the utmost importance in an elementary work. 
We remember in our school-boy days, that of all the lessons 
signed us we had most repugnance to those so easy that 
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the prineipal labor was to determioe whether or not tkey 
were maBtered. The most difficult afforded the most pleas- 
ure, for the reason that one^s whereabouu could always be 
made out. Without implying the difficulty, we would say 
of this book, its development is such that you can alwa]^^ 
tell where you are, what you have done, and v^at you must 
do if you proceed* ' . 

Another claim is that it is the result of a very wide range 
of investigation on the subject. This gives the author the 
opportunity of showing you precisely his point of departure 
from Locke, Kant, Coleridge, iBrown, or any other author 
from whom he may on any given point differ. He is an author 
who is not afraid to state wherein he differs from another, 
and the reasons for that difference. In presenting^ the ideas 
of another, he does not simply quote the words, and then 
leave the uninitiat^ to master a set of new terms, but he 
gives him the keys of the author's meaning without a fight 
in the dark for them. This peculiarity is the result, undoubt* 
edly, of the author's long experience as an instructor in this 
and kmdred studies. The design is not to save the pupil 
from effort, but from profitless effort, that he may have aU 
kis undivided forces for what is of profit and vital importance. 
From this characteristic it results that from this book one 
has an introduction to other systems. 

Another claim, and the last we shall name, we may say is 
founded in the author's industry and ability in replying ta the 
question, what then ? If this or that be true, what then f Is 
it of any service ? The applications of the principles, if we 
may so speak, which he develops, are numerous and of im* 
portant bearing. The chapters entitled ''Laws of Investiga- 
tion," ''Reasoning," "The Intelligence of Man as distinguish- 
ed from that of the brute," "Immortality of the Soul," and the 
very able chapter on "The Idea of God," are in point. The 
demonstration in the last named chapter, though novel, is not 
more novel than able. There are other claims which it were 
easy to mention, did our space permit us to follow our de- 
sires ; but they will be not without much gratification, if we 
have said any thing which may result in turning the atteo- 
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tion of any, and especially among our miaistiyy to iUs iiii- 
portant eubject. It were easy to speak of faults as to style, 
terms and other points; but they are so slighti eap^ially for 
this subject, we do not see ^b&t any good Would result to our 
readers frotn so doing, e^ecially after so long treqraslmig 
upon tbmir time and patience^ 
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The doctrine of the cotnidg of Christ occupies a lat^e and 
prominent place in the New Testament, and in the minds of 
most believers of the Bibte. No subject discusseid by the 
sacred writers is more distinctly brought before the mind of 
the reader of that holy book, and scarcely any otbeir doctrine 
is so important to the human rabe. The expected coming of 
a renowned kibg into a province to reWatd his loyal stibjeeks 
and punish the rebelious, could not fall to produce much in^^ 
terest among all who tver^ iBxp^dtin^ his advent. If ih^ day 
were designated by some who were looking for him, the ex- 
citement would be intense among those who were eitpecting 
te see him at that time. If the l^me of his visit were siip^ 
posed to be future and Unknown, still it would be a matter 
of great interest to all who believed in his coming. Again, 
if some wete asserting that the visit had already been made,- 
snd its object!^ accomplished, it Would be very desirtible f<^ 
all to know whether the assertion w^e true ot false. 

The first of these suppositions is designed to represent the 
views of that portion of the Adventists, who beMeve th^ 
time of our Lord^s coming is revealed in his word. The se- 
cond represents the opinion of dll who think the time is future 
and unknown to mortals. This class comprises far the largei^t 
portion of all who believe the Bible. The third supposition 
represents those who assert that the coming of Christ tO 
judge the world is an event that occurred centuries ago. 
The first of these views is the most visionary and eitdting ; 
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the second I regard as scriptural and correct ; and the third 
seems the most strange, extravagant and fanciful. This doc* 
trine is believed only by a very small portion of Christen* 
dom, viz : a small part of the Universalist denomination, and 
such as sympathize with their peculiar views. Most of the 
Europ^n Universalists are Restorationists, and believe in the 
future coming of Christ to raise the dead and judge mankind. 
Chauncy, Huntington, Winchester, and most of the early 
American Universalists held the same doctrine. 

A few years since, Prof. Alpheus Crosby, then of Dartmouth 
College, wrote a book of 173 pages, the design of which is 
to show that Christ came, the dead were raised, and the day 
of judgment occurred very near the time of the apostles, if 
not in their day. He is very confident that every text in the 
Bible relating to these three grand events, hud its exact ful- 
filment centuries ago, but he seems ignorant of the way and 
time in which they had their accomplishment. According 
to his theory, Hymeneus and Phyletus were only a few years 
too fast in asserting that the resurrection was past already, 
as their assertion long since ceased to be an error. Our 
modem Hymeneus may, like his prototypes, overthrow 
the faith of some, but it is presumed the number will not be 
very large. Prof. Crosby's arguments are more consistent 
and conclusive than the reasonings of those who .hold that 
the];i^is now no day of judgment to be expected, while they 
assert that the resurrection of all men to a holy and happy 
state is taught in the Bible. He applies the positions used 
to prove that there is no future punishment to all the texts 
that relate to the resurrection, and thus, for any thing I can 
see to the contrary, he has left the Bible without any proof 
of man's future existence ! This conclusion seems legitimate- 
ly to grow out of the arguments used to prove that Christ 
is not now to be expected to come for the punishment of the 
wicked. 

Having already stated in substance my belief that the 
coming of Christ to judge the world is literal and yet future, 
I now proceed to give my reasons for believing this doctrine. 

1. It is well known and generally admitted, that the coming 
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of Christ was a prominent article in the creed of the primi- 
tive ChrLstians, — that the event was much dwelt upon by our 
Lord and the apostles. With this admission in view, let it 
be remembered that neither history nor tradition has recorded 
Christ's coming in such a mauner as to fulfil the expectations 
that his teachings and the writings of the apostles raised in 
relation to the subject. Had he ever come in the manner that 
the teachings of the sacred writers create the impression that 
he would appear, it seems utterly impossible that the event 
could transpire without its being known and acknowledged 
by all who were expecting its occurrence. Nor is this all, for 
after its transpiration, it would as a matter of course have 
been referred to as the fulfilment of their expectations. This 
view of the subject seems so reasonable as to admit of no 
doubt only on t]|e supposition that his coming when it oc- 
curred was so much below their expectations as to be a cause 
of mortifying silence rather than of triumphant exultation, 
and frequent, earnest, and animated conversations. Its oc- 
eurrence would have been so obvious and impressive as to 
preclude all possibility of forgetfulness on the part of those 
who witnessed it ; and its nature would have induced them 
to speak of it to the rising generation who did not behold it, 
as a glorious manifestation of the power and majesty of Christ. 
The promised deliverance of his people from their troub- 
les, and the execution of the vengeance threatened against 
their inhuman persecutors, would have been handed down 
from generatipn to generation as affording undeniable evi- 
dence of the truth of Christianity. The knowledge of his 
appearing would have been as general as the expectation of 
his coming, and for a long time must have been the general 
topic of conversation. All expectation of his coming would 
at once have ceased, and ii would from that time have been 
spoken of as a past act, as earnestly as it had before been 
named as something future. History and tradition have 
brought down to us minor occurrences and doctrines in the 
church from the apostolic age, but neither records a time 
when Christians ceased to look for the coming of Christ be- 
cause he had already made his appearance. If he had w- 
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peared according to the predictions of the New Tefltatneat» 
it is one of the strangest events of the world, that he came in 
such a clandestine or mystical manner as to esci^e the- de- 
tection of history both written and traditionaL History, sa- 
cred) ecclesiastical, profane^ and tradative, is a perfect **kiioW 
nothing" on this subject. The accomplishment of such a 
iDomentous event, no one knows how, when, or where, is a 
case without a parallel in the annals of the world. Yet Prof. 
Crosby and a very few others interpret the Bible in a way td 
make it sustain iins astonishing and monstrous sentimenl 
The Romish priest asserts on the direct and positive sayings 
of Jesus, that the consecrated bread of the eucharist becomei 
the real body of the Lord which the communicant masticatei 
and swallows. The priest however cannot tell why or how 
. the divine morsel looks and tastes like comason bread, wh^ 
it is in reality a part of the body of Christ ; but the positive 
assertion, ''this is my body," removes all doubt from his mind^ 
as he has divine authority for his belief. To me this looks 
but little more preposterous than the opinion of those who 
assert that Christ has made his second advent, in an unknown 
way and manner, because some of his words seem to imply 
tiiat he must have come soon after his ascension to heaven. 

In the last of John's days, though he is supposed to have 
written after the destruction of Jerusaletn, he regarded the 
ooming of Christ as still future. Speaking of Christ, he 
writes. Behold he cometh with clouds ; and every eye shall 
see him, they also which pierced him ; and all kindreds of 
the earth shall wail because of himi-^Rev. 1, 7. This shows 
that the number who lived to see the Son of man come, or 
in other words who did not taste of death till his coming, 
must have been exceedingly small, if indeed he came c^itu- 
ries ago« 

At the close ctf the revolution it was announced that Wash* 
Ington would visit the northern States, and at a lat^ period, 
that La Fayette Would come to this country. Now sup* 
pose the bodies of these great men to be as immortal as their 
names; also that a thousand years hence, the people of the 
northern States, with very few exceptions, were looking tot 
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iiie future coming of the Fsi^er of his country, and the in^ 
hahttantfl of the ITnited States were generally expecting the 
arrival of La Fayette at some futore day, how conld these 
&ct8 be accounted for when it is now well known that the 
coming of those great men has already passed? The supposi^ 
tion that Christ has come; but his people almost immediately 
lost all knowledge of the event, represents it a matter of less 
importance than the coming of Washington or La Fayette. 
It is like asserting that some renowned king raised the ex- 
pectations of his subjects in a province by stirring promises 
to come and reward them for their loyalty amidst persecu- 
tion, and to punish his traitorous enemies, yet fulfilled his 
promises in such a way that no record of the event was pre- 
served, and all knowledge of it was lost in less than four 
hundred years, though his promises were on record centuries 
afterwards. Those who could believe such inconsistencies, 
can believe that Christ has come and judged the world, though 
history and tradition record no such grand and imposing 
tnmsactions. 

2. If Christ has already come, the event was not only so 
unimportant as to be soon lost to his people, but it did not 
take place till after the death of most of those who must 
have been most concerned in the matter; I mean of course 
both the friends and enemies of Christ and his cause. If the 
destruction 'of Jerusalem was the coming of Christ to judg- 
ment, which was threatened against the Jews who procured 
l^s crucifixion, and persecuted and caused the death of the 
first Christian martyrs, most of those murderous persecutors 
escaped the accomplishment of such threbtenings, for they 
died before the destruction of that city. How then did the 
coming of Christ affect them ? How were they then punish- 
ed or separated from the righteous? On the other hand, 
how were most of the followers of Christ, to whom the 
promises of his coming was first made, benefitted at that 
time ? Did Christ then reward their bodies in the grave, or 
their souls in heaven ? Let it be remembered that almost 
the whole generation to whom the warnings and promises 
connected vrith Christ's coming were addressed, passed 
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away before Jerusalem was destroyed. Hence, to most of 
the early Jewish believers the promise of Christ's coming as 
a deliverer or Savior in this sense, was an absolute failure, 
an actual falsehood, and the same remark applies to the 
threateqings against the early persecutors of our Lord and 
his followers. To both of those large classes there never 
was a coming of Christ, and never can be, if he came when 
Jerusalem was destroyed, and is to come no more. It will 
not do for the objector to reply that Christ no doubt came 
to them in some way before they died so as to make his 
promise good to them, for this would imply that two of his 
second comings have occurred, a doctrine which Prof. Cros- 
by and some others utterly repudiate. The same strain of 
remark as the above applies to the Gentile believers and 
those who troubled them. Paul comforted the Thessalonians 
with the assurance that God would, at the coming of Christ, 
recompense tribulation to their enemies. Yet more than 
forty years afterwards John spoke of that event as still fu- 
ture. See Rev. 1 : 7. During that period most of the per- 
secuted Christians in Thessalonica had died. To them of 
course the promise was void and a deception, if their enemies 
are not to be punished ett some future coming of Christ. 
Prof. Crosby earnestly insists that all the passages relating 
to this subject must have been fulfilled soon after they were 
written, for this he argues is evidently the scope of such 
passages. On the other hand I take the position that in re- 
lation to most of those to whom such texts were addressed, 
they have never been fulfilled, and never can be, if his views 
of the subject are correct. The incorrigible rejectors of 
Christ and his teachings were, above all others, concerned in 
his coming to punish his '* enemies;" and yet it is evident 
that only a very small number of them lived till the time 
when it is so confidently asserted that he came to destroy 
them. Who does not clearly see, as has just been said, that 
all the threatenings against such persons were utterly useless 
— ^mere idle and false words as far as most of our Lord's di- 
rect persecutors were concerned, if he came soon after they 
died? Can we believe for a moment, that Christ threatened 
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multitudes of the Jews with what he well knew would nev- 
er come upon them ? This, to say the least, would implicate 
his veracity quite as much as the supposition that he intend- 
ed to have all understand that he was immediately to come- 
to judge the world, though the period of his coming was then 
very remote. It is not however to be supposed that he in- 
tended to create either of these impressions, for in the pres- 
ent light of the subject neither is true. 

When the subject is properly considered, there seems to 
be nothing in the Bible against »*figurative or spiritual com- 
ing of Christ, an event which may be considered as already 
past, andliis literal future coming. Such a view of the case 
is burdened with less difficulties than the supposition that 
there is but one event referred to in the Scriptures as the 
coming of Christ. It is enough to say here that till it can 
be shown from history that Christ has already come so as to 
convince his people then living that the momentous event 
transpired at that time, it will be quite as easy to show why 
80 many texts seem to indicate that our Lord was about to 
come when they were written, as to prove that the grandest 
event named in God*s word occurred so obscurely as to leave 
no record of its occurrence. On "the predictions in the 
Scriptures of the second coming of Christ, the end of the 
world, the resurrection of the dead, and the general judgment 
with its awards,'^ or rather on "the precise nature" of these 
8ublime events, Prof. Crosby is almost silent. He is fully 
convinced and assuredly believes " that the predictions of 
onr Savior respecting" them " hl^^^e been all fulfilled in the 
yrccise sense which he himself contemplated when he uttered 
ihe sublime attestation, * Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but MY WORDS shall not pass away;' and that this is no lom^ 
cr or more earthly sense, but the very highest^ noblest^ heavenliest, 
of which those words are susceptible." How plain, how 
grand, how thrilling are the predictions of Christ's coming, 
but how obscure, blind, and uninteresting was their fulfil- 
nient, if we must believe that the precise nature and charac- 
ter, and consequently time of the event caimot yet be deter- 
mined, though the scene transpired more than sixteen hundred 
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years ago ! Those who can believe all this, shonldnot think 
very strange that most of the Christian world continue to 
think Christ' » coming is yet future, notwithstanding many 
texts seem to indicate that he was to come centuries since. 

Christ's second appearing or coming is directly named but 
once in the Bible, viz: in Heb. 9. 28, where it i» said that 
^'unto them that look for him shall he appear the second time 
without sin unto salvation." To assert that this appearing 
of Christ is the same as that named by John, in Rev. 1. 7, 
which is no doubt true» ia virtually sajdng that Christ appear- 
ed without sin unto salvation to scarcely any who were look- 
ing for him when the epistle to the Hebrews was written. 
For those who were looking for Christ's appearance when 
Paul wrote that epistle were mostly dead when John wrote 
the book of Revelation, and consequently they are never to 
see him appear without sin unto salvation, as they died be- 
fore his appearing, if he is not to come at a time when all the 
dead will see him. 

If Heb. 9. 28, refers to what took place soon after it was 
penned, it relates to only a little handful of Christians who 
outlived their brethren in the early days of the Christian era, 
and the import of the passage seems to be narrowed down to 
almost a glorious nothing ! The same remark may also be 
made in relation to all other passages of the same import with 
the one just, alluded to, if Christ has already made his only 
second appearance. On this supposition, had Christians ui»- 
derstood the subject aright, many centuries ago they would 
have ceased to look *'for thafr blessed hope" and the gloriaus 
appearing of the great God, and our Savior, Jesus Christ, >k^o 
gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from all iniqui- 
ty, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works ; " — ^Titua 2 : 13, 14. This admonition must have 
been useless and deceptive to all who died between the years 
of our Lord about sixty-five and ninety, as the exhortation to 
look for that '^glorious appearing" was given near the first of 
these two dates, and the event was still future at the last of 
ihem, and no one can tell how much longer. Far the larger 
number of those to whom the admonitioa to look for the glop 
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nous event referred to above, must have died between th^ 
p«riod« named, aud all the hape» they bad of witne«.ing it 
were utterly in vain-^^bortive-r-^f the ev«nt tbey were di*- 
reoted to look for occurred after their death, and Christ is to 
appear no more. Is it reasonable to suppose the sacred wri- 
ters would thus decieve the larger portion of those to whom 
they immediately wrote ? Perhaps it may be well to notice 
h^e, that in the last of the two verses quoted above, from 
Titus, the term ** us '* is used twice by . the apostle Paul, 
when he evidently does not mean merely the believers of 
that generatioa, but refers to all in every pmod who are or 
may be redeemed from iniquity by Christ. The same thing 
may be said in truth of other texts, which, if applied as 
Prof. Crosby and others who hold his views apply them, 
prove that Christ died only for the apostles and those who 
lived in their time, or very near it. The following passages 
are of this class. Christ died for us — Christ is sacrificed for 
us — Christ also hath loved us, and hath given himself for us 
an offering and a sacrifice to God — Who gave himself for us 
— ^Having obtained eternal redemption for us — Christ hath 
suffered for ua. On the text, " We which are alive and re- 
main unto the coming of the Lord," with other similar pas- 
sages. Prof. Crosby argues that the term **we" is used by 
Paul to designate some who would live till the Lord should 
come, and that it can have no reference to persons liviog at 
the time of a yet future coming of Christ. As far as this 
reasoning goes to disprove this doctrine, it may be used to 
show that Christ died only for those who lived in apostolic 
times, a doctrine which has not yet been given to the world. 
If the coming of Christ to judge mankind is an event of the, 
past, Paul was very careless, to say the least, in asserting 
that " we shall all stand before the judgment seat of Christ** 
— "we must all appear before the judgment seat of Christ; 
that every one may receive the things done in his body, ac- 
cording to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad." 
Eom. 14 : 10., 2 Cor. 6:10. As these statements were 
penned some thirty years, or a whole generation of our time, 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, or any other asserted 
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coming of Christ, it is evident that most of those to whom 
the apostle wrote did before the occurrence of that event, 
in which case it cannot be true that they have appeared be- 
fore the judgment seat of Christ for trial. The words " all" 
and " every one " used by Paul in these passages, are too 
definite and explicit to indicate only the remnant of his read- 
ers who remained nearly or quite thirty years after his epis- 
tles were written. As there is no proof whatever that the 
dead were tried at the judgment seat of Christ in some un- 
known period that has gone by, and as it is evident that only 
by far the smaller part of Paul's readers lived till what is 
called our Lord's second coming, the conclusion seems inev- 
itable that the time when every one shall receive the things 
done in his body, is yet in the future. 

This subject may be resumed in a future number of the 
Quarterly. 



Vn.— CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

Ah AiTBRTCAH DicnoKART of the English Ungaage; oonUiniog the whole Voeaboluy 
of the first edition in two Tolomes qaarto; the entire Corrections and ImproTemeBti 
of the second edition in two volames royal octavo; to which is prefixed an Introduo- 
torj Dissertation on the Principles on which Languages are Formed. By Noah 
Webster, LL. D., etc. Revised and Rnlarged by Channoey A. Goodrich. Bpring* 
field, Mass. : George and Charles Merriam. 

The different writers for our pages follow such standards of orthography as 
tliey clioojie, and we do not ourselves always adhere in every point to the dicta 
of any one authority. Bat nevertheless we do not hesitate to express our de- 
cided preference for Webster's Dictionary, the title of which is given abore, 
over all competitors. Some of the reasons for t^t preference we will briefly 
state. 

1. Language is largely conventional. It is not constructed throughout on 
philosophical principles, but depends for its authority upon a sort of tacit 
agreement among those who use it, usually known as " good usage." This 
good usage needs some common medium or index, by which the uninformed can 
ascertain what is authority in any given case. A multiplication of diverse 
mediunLs or authorities, from the necessities of the case, operate against them- 
selves, and by the diversity they introduce really destroy all authority. Now 
Webster's Dictionary has already secured a wider circulation, and is more fully 
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ftcoepted as an authority, than any other ; and it ia confessed that no other 
sUkods any chance of superseding it. At most, they only hope to divide the 
jwpnlar favor, and stand little chance of securing but a small portion of it. 
Their influence, therefore, so far as tiiey go, is only to distract, and to prevent 
the formation of any standard, and thus to defeat one of the main purposes 
for which we wish a dictionary at all. 

2. Where Webster deviated from previous usage, it was toward more simple, 
rational and philosophical forms, which, by being accepted, cause good usage 
and philosophical principles, as also convenience, to harmoniee — a result every- 
way desirable. Moreover, usa^e has ahready adopted most of his suggested al- 
terations, and in the few cases where it has not yet fully done so, the tendency 
IS manifestly towards them. Who now thinks of spelling public with a jb at 
the end, or labor with a « in the last syllable — as was universally done before 
Webster's time? and the tendency obviously is to spell metre, theatre, and the 
like, with the e before the r, instead of after it Already they are spelled so 
by some of our best writers — and, why not meter as well as barometer ? or 
theater and center as well as chronometer, cider, chamber or chapter ? These 
words are derived from the French, who universally put the r before the e — 
bat pronounce them differently from Vhat we do — and while we invariably dis- 
card their pronunciation, and generally vary their orthography accordingly, 
why not be consistent enough to do it in the few remaining cases ? 

3. His rules and notation for pronunciation are brief, consisteniand easily un- 
derstood, seldom giving occasion for an outlandi^ pronunciation by awkward 
attempts at minuteness where minuteness is impossible. Worcester, for instance, 
his principal competitor, undertakes to represent the sound of such words aa 
uncle, concord, concourse, concubine, etc., by such combinations as ungil/,ibng- 
kordt kongkorSy bonghubine, etc. Let any one really sound the g as he has given 
it, and he would hardly fail to laugh at himself. Again, Worcester marks the 
< in the last syllable of happiness, blessedness, righteousness, etc., to be sounded 
folly as in mei> — a thing as variant from good usage as it is incompatible with the 
proper accent. But then he does not follow out this notation in hopeless, 
blameless, etc Can any one tell why ? Such prolix attempts at particularity, 
and which are sometimes boasted as a great merit in Worcester, are in our es- 
timation — and the examples we have given justify that estimation — a hindrance 
rather than a help. We don't want — ^if there is need of farther illustration 
— such helps as gyardj gyMe, gy-ide, mankyind or mankeind, for pronouncing 
guard, guile, guide, mankind, etc.; even though these attempted helps are in a 
part of the instances given as secondary to other and better ones. There is 
much in pronunciation which can be learned only by the ear ; and Webster, 
by leaving this to be obtained through its proper channel, has not perplexed 
and confused the mind, and prevented it from receiving the benefit a judicious 
notation actually can impart. In our opinion the test of experiment will not 
fail to develop the superiority of Webster's notation. Let those of equal ca- 
pacity and proficiency at the outset, apply, part to Webster and part to Wor- 
cester, for principles of pronunciation, and then let any cultivated audience 
listen, and decide who are the most acnrate and elegant pronouncers. It would 
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be as easy to tell who would win, as to decide betweed a book*wonii and a 
Bcholar. 

4. Webster's vocabulary is complete, without introduciog such ill-forme^ 
and slang words, as having neither inherent excellence nor good usage in their 
favor, tend by their introduction to give them currency, and thus to impair 
what is now the by no means excessive elegance of the language. Xo one, we 
venture to say, ever found Webster deficient in words necessary either for the 
purposes of copious and cultivated speech, or to ascertain the meaning of the 
language of others. Worcester has sweUed his list by the introduction of such 
words as the following : Cookee, (a female cook,) solemnizate, desynonymizc, 
sportability, jiggumbob, pish-pash, unindifercncy, poisoneress, uninfluencive, 
modificability, perfectionation, marvelize, researchful, squeezeable, intersom- 
nious, ir^otism, v^eism, polysyllabicism, and the like. Now with a little re- 
search among pot-house politicians and flash litterateurs, and a moderate amount 
of skill in the application of the arithmetical rule of permutation oQquantitics 
to the various prefixes and suflSxes — the ins, pres, cons, fys, izes, ics, atics, bles, 
ables, ists, ents, ers, ilitys, ouses, nesses, ates, tials, encys, tions, isms, ians, iclitys, 
lings, ces, etc., any number of words, ad inijinitum, can be manufactured. But 
to what good purpose ? The slang words are seldom found except in such 
connections and under such circumstances as to need no dictionary to explain 
them, and any one knowing enough to consult a dictionary at all, would be at 
no loss to understand what a pre before or an able after some common word 
means ; while the currency given to such forms and sounds by their introduc- 
tion into a ''standard" dictionary, is an outrage upon our language, and 
scarcely anything could be more directly calculated to impair and corrupt it 
He who does it, bears a strong analogy to one who should introduce loafers 
and the inmates of the dens of pollution into respectable and pure society. 
That Webster has not done it, while at the same time actually embracing more 
of the really good words of the language than his competitors, we deem no 
slight excellence. And this follows naturally from his noaking lexicography 
his life-business ; while others have divided their attention with other subject?, 
and, in this respect, Webster's superiority is so manifest and so great that it 
has never been questioned. 

5. His definitions are more full and complete, giving with more accuracy and 
minuteness the derivative and secondary meanings. Take the word Arena, for 
example. Webster has: ''Arena, n. [L. ar«na, sand.] 1. In Roman anti- 
quLity, the area in the central part of an ampitheater, in which the gladiators 
fought, and othei* shows were exhibited ; so called because it was covered with 
sand. — Adam's Roman Antiq. 2. Figuratively^ any place of public contest or 
exertion ; as, the arerui of debate ; the arena of life. . 3. Among physicians, 
sand or gravel in the kidneys. 4. The middle of a temple, or enclosed space." 
Worcester's definition, in his largest work, is : " Abena, n. [L., sand.'\ A space 
covered with sand for the exhibition of combats, as in an amphitheatre ; level 
ground or space, as for combatants." The disparity is so great, and Worces- 
ter's definition so deficient, that one is at first tempted to think some strange 
oversight— some egregious printer's mistake^mnst have left out most of what 
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Worcester wrote, and spoilt the rest. Bat on further examination it ia found 
to be of a piece with his definitions generally. We will instance a compari- 
son of two in the case of abverbs. Webster — *^ Admirably, wonderfnlly ; ex- 
cellently ; yery." Worcester — " Admirably, in an admirable manner." Web- 
ster — " AFFLUENTr.Y, in abundance ; abundantly." Worcester — " APFLrEXTLY, 
in an aflSnent manner." Notice also the following words : Webster — *^ Ab- 
BRKVLVTOR, onc who^abridgcs, or reduces to a smaller compass." Worcester 
— " Abbreviator, one who abbreviates." . Webster — ^** Accuser, one who 
brings a charge." Worcester — " Accuser, one who accuses." Webster — 
** Maxoo, a fruit of the East pickled ; a pickled muskmelon," W^orcester 
— ** Mango, a fruit ; a pickle." (According to this an orange, ahorse^rhestnut, 
or a blue-berry, is a mango— especially if it is pickled.) But we will quote no 
farther. 

6. Another excellence is that of giving so many q,uthorities for the different 
meanings he gives to a word. Nearly every important word is referred to the 
usage of good and accredited writers. One can know, therefore, that he not 
only has Dr. Webster's authority, but also that of the best writers. Worces- 
ter seldom or never does this. 

It is especially poor policy to get a poor article of a dictionary, because it 
may be cheapest. One will lose infinitely more in attainments than he will gain 
any other way. Get the best — ^and Webster's is the best. 

TiiE Life of Horace Qreelet, Editor of tho Now York Tribune. By James Parton. 
Ifew York: Mason Brothers. 12mo. pp. 450. 

This volume contains almost any quantity of isolated statements, or forms of 
statements, which we do not like ; and whi^h, in our estimation at least, are 
not essential to its biographical excellence, but the contrary. Of this charac- 
ter, are Mr. Parton 's sentiments concerning collegiate and professional training, 
rather frequently and flippantly set forth. As a faithful biographer, it was his 
duty fully to state Mr. Greeley's Uuiversalist leanings ; but it is a question 
whether he has not offended against good taste in doing so, and at the same 
time rather injured than otherwise the logical and social reputation of his hero, 
as well as the doctrinal consistency of his denominational faith, by the argu- 
mentation upon the subject which he puts into Mr. Greeley's mouth. We don't 
know but Mr. Greeley reasoned precisely as his biographer, ,but we do know 
that if he did, it was altogether unlike his ordinary way of reasoning ; and we 
don't know, too, but Mr. Partou's arguments are the soundest possible in de- 
fence of Universalism, but we think we have heard Sawyer, (Mr. Greeley's 
former minister,) and others, put forth those that were more specious and 
plausible as well as more courteous in form. 

Indeed, Mr. Parton, while evincing a genuine enthusiasm and a commenda- 
ble research after the facts in the case, still deals very largely in flippant and 
confident criticisms and assertions, one-sided, half-sided, and distorted, which 
reveal in him quite as much of self-reliance as his abilfty and attainments will 
justify, and rather more than it would be safe for his readers to swallow as un- 
qacstioningly as one takes the pill left by his physician. One is tempted to 
think that Mr. P. is not quite satisfied with the allotments of providence, in 
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the line of ability and penetratioD, and Bometimes attempts to make up for de- 
ficieucies by a sort of extra stimulating process. 

Nor can we swallow all the " isms " of the sabject — ^Mr. Greeley. Not- 
withstanding time and experience has abated or extinguished some of the wild 
fancies of his brain, there are others still that if they do not eventuaUy meet a 
similar fate, rest on no better basis. And yet, we cannot quite join in the hue- 
and cry against " Greeley's isms," as if they were among the most fearful mon- 
sters of the time. We heartily wish no worse ones were preying upon the vi- 
tals of society. Even those most hooted at, are manifestly the result of a 
somewhat bewildered but thoroughly earnest and heartily honest and philan- 
thropic inquiry after a remedy for the malignant ills that flesh is heir to. 
Poorly, indeed, does it become those who have not half so earnestly tried to 
solve the problem of human evil and lay the ghost of human suffering, and who 
in most cases have scarcely entertained the question at all, to try to cry down 
Horace Greeley's socialism. His socialism is obviously the result of a hearty 
wish to rescue man from his thraldom to evil ; and so thoroughly earnest is it, 
that if you won't help him, and he can't do the work done, he will virtually 
turn round and say : " Since you won't adopt my plan, and I can't carry it 
alone, both reason and humanity requires that you propose a plan to benefit 
and elevate the race, and so far as I can perceive it to be at all practical and 
effective, I will give it my most hearty support — even though it don't look a 
tenth part so promising as my own plan." 

There is a high value in the illustration of such a life as Mr. Greeley's, be- 
cause it is the record of plain common-sense, working its way up to position or 
power — ^not by stealth, not by craft, nor through the generous aid of partial 
friends, nor yet by some sudden and brilliant display, but through patient in- 
dustry and unwearying toil. Greeley never seems to study a moment how he 
may approach one to attract his attention and win his confidence. But he is 
all absorbed in the work in hand ; and in the end this proves, as it will always 
prove, the most expeditious and surest way of attracting attention and secur- 
ing regard. Not altogether evenly, however, has Mr. Greeley's character been 
developed. The arena of a daily newspaper is by no means the best place for 
training the temper. It will, however, try it ; and, like most others in similar 
circumstances, the " Editor of the Tribune " does not always abide the test 
There is now and then an epithet that comes from his pen when it seems dipped 
in gall, and which does more credit to a satanic force of language than to the 
better promptings of humanity. We know and remember the provocation, 
but we should honor Mr. Parton's hero a little higher, if he would prove supe- 
rior to it. " Be ye not like unto them " would be a friendly angel-whisper now 
and then, if it came softly and jpersuaded its way to the heart and wilL 

Mr. Greeley now probably wields more power than any other single man in 
the country. He confessedly stands at the head of American journalism — 
taken all in all, the best in the world. His life — ^his industry, his persevcrence, 
his integrity, leading on to the formation of an enduring and effective charac- 
ter, are a worthy study for American youth. In spite of the defects we have 
named — ^most of which are so put forth as to correct themselves — ^we would 
have this book studied for models of character. Not, as we have intimated. 
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for a complete character. Far from that Bat for some of the rarest of the 
dements of character. Let these be combined with other worthy ones by the 
now growing generation, and we shall see not a few wiser and better and more 
effective Greeley's in the generation to come. ' 

We ought perhaps to add that this book comes in almost ominous concert 
with Barnnm*s Autobiography. Li some respects similar — ^in all points touch- 
ing creditable performance and worthy motive, they are as diverse as possible. 
In DO other country would either have been a possibility ; and both partake 
largdy of characteristic elements of the Ne^ England yankee character — each 
in its way the extreme development of an obvious element in our social charac- 
teristics. This may perhaps indicate the disint^ation of our hitherto pecu- 
liar character, and the formation by new combinations of new forms of social 
life and character. If this be so, we hope there will be a thousand Greeleys to 
— no Bamum ; and that the ultimate type will involve some elements by no means 
prominent, if they exist at all, in the editor-in-chief of the ablest conducted 
paper on the continent. 

Campixlubk EzAxnrxD. By Jeremiah Jeter, of Riehmond, Virginia. New York: 
Sheldon, Lamport, and Blakeman. 1855. 

This is valuable because the only work of its kind in the country. It is 
more valuable because it does well what it proposes. It treats of Campbellism 
in its inception, chaos formation, principles, discipline and tendencies. 

AnALTSis OF THE EiTGLiBH SENTENCE, designed for advanced claaaes in English Gram- 
mar. By A. S. Welch, A. M., Principal of Michigan State Normal School. New 
York: A. S. Bamee and Co. 1855. 

Every book which contrary to former custom, enables the pupil to see that 
Grammar is of the least possible utility, does a great work in its own way. 
Among such, this is the best that has fallen under our observation. 

A Tman Gallebt of Pobtbaits, by George GilflUan. New Tork: Sheldon, Lamport 
and Blakeman. 1855. 

This volume opens with ** a file of French Kevolutionists:" Mirabeau, Marat, 
Robespierre, Danton, Yerquiand and Napoleon. " A constellation of sacred 
authors " follows : Edward Irving, Isaac Taylor, Robert HaH, and Dr. Chal- 
ness. Next, '*A cluster of new poets :" Sidney Yendis, Alexander Smith, J. 
Staoyan Bigg, and Gerald Massey. Next, ^* Modem critics :" Hazlitt and 
Hallam, Jeffrey and Coleridge, Delta, Thackeray and Macaulay. It closes with 
" Miscellaneous Sketches :" Carlyle and Sterling, Emerson, Neale and Bun- 
yan, Edmund Burke, Edgar A. Foe, Sir Edward Ljrtton Bulwer, Benjamin 
Disraeli, Professor Wilson, Henry Bogers, JBschylus and Shakespeare. What 
a Gallery I But the painter is skillful, honest, critical. But the pencil is not 
the only implement with whose use this author is familiar. He uses the scalpel 
with such remorseless precision that you verily think that steel springs have 
taken the place of nerves. But his anatomical operations and lecture through, 
he shows himself also possessed of a heart. For the sake of human nature it 
is to be hoped the dealer in '* material " palmed off upon this operator either 
an animal, or a demon, or a cross of them, for a man. 
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Thb Footsteps of St. Paul. By the author of Homing and Night Watehes, etc. 
New York: Robert, Carter and Brotherr. 1855. 

This book is to the reader what Conybeare and Howson's is to the student. 
While its style is transparent the book contains the results of much resoart^h. 
It is prophetic of better times in the church that such books are multiplyiDjr. 

Thb CHRiSTiAif Retrospkct and Rkgibter; a Bommary of the soientiflo, moral and 
religious progress of the first half of the XlXth century. With a Supplement bring- 
ing the work down to the present time. By Robert Baird. New York : M. W. 
Dodd. 1855. 

This work has been before the public three or four years, and is bo conven- 
ient for reference that no minister can consent to be without it. The supple- 
ment however is quite unequal in value to the rest. It is too general. It Ls 
one of those things which literary men are so much employed with — ^things that 
must be done. 

From the same press is a new book of surpassing interest to us at this time. 
" Prayer for Colleges. A premium essay. Written for the society, for the 
promotion of Collegiate and Theological Education at the West" By W. S. 
Tyler, Professor of Greek in Amherst College. One of the best essays on the 
general subject of prayer we ever met this book contains, while in the treat- 
meat of its specific topic, it is so able and so convincing, that if it were gener- 
ally read by the church, not one college in the country but would be ble^ed 
by frequent revivals. 

Tbe Cbristian Doctrixb of Forgivxbss of Snr; an Essay. By James Freeman 
Garke. Boston: Crosby A Nichols. New York: C. S. Fianois k Co. 1852. 

Tbe Cbribtian Doctbine of PrateB. An Essay. By James Freeman Clarke. Bos- 
ton: Published by Crosby, Nichols A Co. For the Executive Committee of the 
American Unitarian Association. 1854. 

These volumes are full of fresh, living, earnest thought ; and are at the same 
time promotive of deep devotional feeling. They denote more than a superfi- 
cial religious experience. The heart as well as the understanding has bwi 
largely consulted in their preparation. They deal with some of the most signif- 
icant of all the practical problems with which man has to do. They lay open 
the depths of the human heart, and give a distmct tone to its anxieties and its 
yearnings ; and they also develop some of the divinest phases which human 
life assumes. Coming from the pen of a Unitarian, they may be little read in 
" orthodox " circles, or read in the spirit of a critic or a partisan ; but wherp- 
cver read and judged according to their motive, spirit and character, they must 
awaken more gratitude than bigotry. 

They are not meant to provoke discussion ; their evident tendency is to alluv 
it. They take the reader up to a height where the soul finds itself too rever- 
ent and too serene for heated controversy. The region of noisy strife lies far 
below the mount of meditation and divine communion where these treatises had 
their birth place, and to which they bear the spirit of the reader. It is a choia' 
religious companion who talks here to us on these weighty and subduing tbenn^. 
• We confess that our eye has been often too moist for cool and patient criticiwu. 
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In the reception of an influence so gratefnl to the heart, the intellect is held 
back from the work of rigid analysis. 

We have said that these volumes were written by a Unitarian. But wc 
trust no one will therefore conclude that they contain a denial of, or are guilty 
of overlooking, the very fundamentals of evangelical Christianity — that they 
inculcate or are based on the skepticism which robs religion of all its soul, or 
repress the action of all its vital forces. The author's creed would not proba- 
blv fill out the formula of a Trinitarian, or stand os the other member of an 
equation against the confession of a Genevan Calvinist. Indeed, the interpre- 
tation of certain passages of Scripture, seems to us denotive of a principle of 
exegesis more flexible than is warranted. But sin is treated here as no light 
matter, and forgiveness as no mere nominal bestowment. The relation of Christ 
to the work of Forgiveness is recognized ad being intimate, important and vi- 
tal. The claims of justice are strongly set forth — ^indeed, the author thinks that 
orthodox writers have failed to give the doctrine of retributive justice its de- 
served prominence. He supposes that Christ meets the claims of justice, how- 
ever, in a manner more subjective than objective. That is, he satisfies us of the 
consistency of our being forgiven on the gospel conditions, rather than makes 
such a consistency to exist in the divine government. He takes the ground, 
also, that the 'law of retribution still goes on subsequent to forgiveness, mak- 
ing our spiritual attainments less, and so negatively compelling us to sufier 
for past sin ; though the soul's sympathy with God is complete, showing that 
forgiveness is full. Forgiveness received, brings a new force to draw the soul 
to God and hold it in his fellowship— a force which one never feels who has not 
sinned and been forgiven. In this experience, the moral nature is relieved of 
the difficulty attending the problem of moral evil — the heart finds that sin has 
been the occasion of quickening it to a higher experience ; though the intellect 
still labors as before with the question, Why could not that higher life have 
been otherwise provided for ? But the method of discussion, as well as its high 
spiritual tone, will be properly revealed only to a careful reader of the treatise. 

The £s3ay on Prayer is not as lucid in its reasonings, and the Unitarian fea- 
tures are, perhaps, a little more prominent ; but the Christian spiritualism (if 
we may so speak,) suffers no eclipse or decline. The whole work is a prptest 
against the position that the reaction of prayer on the petitioner is its only an- 
swer. It takes the ground that God does really give in answer to prayer, what 
would not be bestowed in its absence ; and that this remark is applicable to 
spiritual and temporal good, — ^to blessings sought for ourselves and others. 
l*he objection to this view, based on God's unchangeable rule by means of law, 
ia directly noted, and frankly dealt with. The discussion respecting the two 
elements of the religious life — the Sense of Obligation, and the Sense of De- 
pendence, their individual and reciprocal influence — is well worthy of attention, 
both Tor the freshness and the importance of the views presented. But in this 
treatise, as in the other, the influence of the work in promoting higher and bet- 
ter spiritual culture is the most prominent and grateful element. As a means 
to this result, chiefly, do we take an interest in these volumes, and, with the 
hope of their promoting this object, do we cordially commend them to the at- 
tention of our readers. 
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Support or thb Mikistrt. 'The laborer is worthy of his hire.* By A. B. Wiliiamii, 
A. M. ProTidenee: Williams^ Bay and Co. 1B55. 

This prodaction of one of the members of the' Association eogaged in the 
publication of the Quarterly, is timely, judicious and able. The discussion u 
divided into three parts. Part Ist deals with the general subject of the mutual 
relations of the ministry and of society. Part 2d treats of the amount of com- 
pensation required by necessity, justice and Christian reciprocity. Part 3d 
discusses the methods of raising the means of such support. 

The subject is full of importance, and circumstances are concentrating upon 
it general attention. It is moreover of such a nature that it ifi both a difficult 
and delicate task to approach it free from the bias of personal position, or the 
prejudice of the partisan. Most of all, it might be supposed that a minista 
would suffer from the above-mentioned tendency. But, certainly, this treatise 
appears very free from the faults naturaUy looked for. The reasoning is cahn, 
manly, dignified, well considered, and lucid ; the style is pleasantly free from 
the ambitious element ; and there is no attempt to take the reader's heart by a 
rhetorical and pathetic storm. It must be commended for its simple truthful- 
ness, and its unartificial candor. We trust it will find a ready sale, a wide cir- 
culation and an attentive reading. Its careful perusal will explode many of the 
baseless notions entertained on tiie subject, and mature the spirit whidi adds to 
the power of the ministry, and the profit of the public. 

Childe Harold's Pilobixaoe. A Romannt. By Loid Byron. A new Edition. Ed- 
ited by Thomas Moore, Esq. Boston: Phillips, Sampson and Co. New York: J. C« 
Berby. 1856. 

This is not one of the volumes of the Edition of " The British Poets," which 
is being issued by this house, and which we have commended to the notice of 
our readers. It is quite inferior in all the mechanical features ; as it i& of 
course, in its moral tone. Of Byron, or of his poetry, there is little call for 
description. Criticism and retort have had one of their fiercest conflicts on the 
arena formed by this Poem. Byron's character and career constitute an im- 
prcssive picture, where light flashes and gleams from out the murky backgronnd; 
and his poetry contains passages that tower heavenward in sublimity, while oth- 
ers,* close beside them, are only terrific transfigurations of earUily passion. 
Beverence, indignation and pity succeed each other as we read, or blend in a 
strange complex experience, as we follow the gifted, wayward, stricken child of 
genius along his zigzag paths. The volume contains only his principal poem, 
which his critics insist, in spite of his repeated disclaimer, exhibits his own life 
in panorama. The historical notes are numerous, full and valuable as exposi- 
tions and illustrations of the text 

FnsT OsoaRAPHT fob CmLDBEir. ]$y Mrs. Harriet Beeoher Stowe. Phillips, Ssmpwa 
A Co. 1865. 

A work of real merit, on a novel plan ; showing that the authoress is famil- 
iar with the details of practical life, as well as at home in the world of fanciful 
creations. « 

" Periodical Literature," has been unavoidably crowded out. 
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Airr. L— THE VITAL FORCES OF MOHAMMEDANISM. 

In .a former number of the Quarterly there was presented 
an epitome of the Mohammedan Faith and Practice, as well 
as a brief biographical sketch of Mohammed himself, fol- 
lowed by an attempted development of the elements of his 
religious character. An intimation was there given that an 
examination into the causes operating to give power and 
perpetuity to that singular system of religion, might subse- 
quently be entered on. To that work we now turn, not 
without misgivings respecting our success, and yet with the 
hope of stimulating inquiry in a field so interesting and 
important. We shall sufier less regret over our own failure 
to solve the problem, if it shall be the occasion of bringing 
to the work such power and skill as the task may require. 
The question is a broad one ; its answer will simplify many 
of the problems suggested by the dogmatic stiffness of creeds, 
the quarrels of sects, and the ecclesiastical convulsions which 
break the monotony of history. 

Religion is a necessity. That fact must be taken as a first 
truth, in all our spiritual investigations. For the want of 
remembering it philosophers Jiave been sorely puzzled, and 
historians often failed to learn and tell the truth. After 
human development reaches a certain point, it comes in con- 
tact with the idea of Qod, and it reaches no after point where 
that idea is escaped. It is an encompassing presence, and a 
radical element of experience. It is not needful to discuss 
here the question of its origin. It is much more proper to 
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inquire respecting its signiticance* It is a fact in life — a 
most enduring, influential, impressive and practical fact ; and 
he who would push it out of ^ight, or sneer at it, is as false 
to reason as he is recreant to duty — he reveals a warped 
intellect as well as a bad heart. And God apprehended, the 
religious life has begun. The alleged exceptions to the 
remark, that religion is a necessity, will be found here as 
fully as anywhere, to prove the rule. 

Moreover, where the religious element is depressed, tram- 
pled down, and forbidden, for a time, to exert its rightful 
influence, it is sure to revenge itself in the reaction which 
follows. Forbidden to find vent, the fire rages still more 
fiercely within ; and when the flame bursts forth, its scorch- 
ing is the more terrible. Superstition is the natural reaction 
from atheism. The skeptical Vandalism which overran 
France a half century or more since, sparing nothing sacred 
and inaugurating human pride and passion, just prepared 
the way for that shameless vassalage to the papacy which 
awakens the pity or provokes the scorn of all thinking men. 
An era^of zeal and credulity follo\v8 closely on the heels of 
a period strongly marked by indifference and irreligion. 

It is also true that, wherever a religious system is wanting 
in the radical elements of moral and Christian truth, it must 
be accompanied by restlessness and struggle, more or less 
deep and determined. If there be activity of mind it will 
seek to shake off the errors which torture it, or lay .hold 
upon the forces for the want of whose invigorating power it 
feels itfielf sinking under the burdens of experience. A 
stupid or superficial people may be quiet under the regime of 
an absurd creed and a sensual worship, but let the spirit 
awake, and the sentiment of reverence is hardly strong 
enough to restrain the tendency to kick the formulas and the 
mummery out of sight in contempt. The human soul has 
been fashioned to find its rest and strength in its sympathy 
with God as he is ; a false conception of him only mocks at 
the necessities it is invited to relieve. The old religion 
becomes, then, an incumbrance, and is cast off as a serpent 
throws from him his outgrown and decaying skin — ^not 
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because a skin is worthless, but because be must have a new 
and a better one. 

In this process of repudiating an old type of religion, 
because it would not meet the necessities, and laying hold 
upon a new element which had been ignored, one extreme is 
likely to give way to another. Having found, or seemed to 
find, the element whose absence vitiated the old faith, therer 
is a disposition to make too much of the new discovery. As 
a new medical agent, or principle, is no sooner discovered 
than a host of quack doctors hail and herald it as *' the sov- 
ereign balm for every wound ;" so a sentiment or method 
in religion, old as time, but undiscovered till now by the 
theological empiric, is held up as the talisman by means of 
which this moral Aceldama is to be transformed into an Hes- 
peridan land.^ And here is an explanation of the multiplica- 
tion and acrimony of sects. Each has its own element which 
it supposes the others have overlooked or ignored ; and its 
sectarian work consists chiefly in vindicating the claims and 
insisting on the vital necessity of the quality it has brought 
into the foreground of its theology. Each new sect that 
arises, and every old one retaining its tenacity of life, is the 
declaration of a truth not yet fully seen and felt, and a pro- 
test against the narrowness of spirit which will not admit 
all the needed light into the restricted theological apartment. 
The world's theology is even yet partial. Its religious view 
is restricted. It has not now learned to harmonize all the 
unquestionable elements of faith and experience. Its relig- 
ious life is strong in its intensity, not in its comprehensive- 
ness or its unity. In its best phases religion shows itself 
like a kaleidoscope or a spectrum, not as a beam of pure, 
colorless sunlight. Or, changing the figure, each sect sets 
itself to exhibit and defend from impeachment the pillar, or 
architrave, or dome, or archway of the temple of truth — 
*tione rejoicing over the blending of all these elements in the 
beauty and grandeur of architectural harmony. Dissensions 
and sects are the providential correctives of bigotry, the 
ordained discipline of thick-headed and hard-hearted arro- 
gance, the scourges for the back of religious absolutism, the 
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fierce-working tempests which clear, at last, the moral atmos- 
phere of miasmatic errors. They are necessary in the same 
sense, and for the same reasons, that " ofiences must needs 
come*' through the preaching of the gospel by apostolic 
men. 

We have stated these principles here, that the necessity 
for their statement hereafter, in the course of the discussion, 
might be avoided. They have an important bearing on all 
religious inquiry, and will be seen to relate closely to the 
questions with which we have to do, in attempting to indi- 
cate the vital forces of Mohammedanism. 

1. Among the causes operating to give the teaching of 
Mohammed a ready and strong hold upon the hearts of his 
countrymen, may be mentioned, first, the fact that the vitality 
of the religious systems prevailing in Arabia at the time 
Mohammed's remarkable career commenced, had died down 
to a very low point, leaving the Arabian heart yearning for 
a spiritual force it could not find in the systems and rites 
which stood forth as the symbols of religion. 

The Arabians proper were mostly devotees of the Sabean 
and the Magian faiths, which, whatever degree ^of purity and 
simplicity may have characterized them in earlier ages, now 
showed themselves only in some of the most puerile and 
revolting forms of idolatry ; and, however they might have 
formed a fitting medium for the expression of religious con- 
viction and feeling at the first, were now measurably power- 
less for the help of the soul. Reverence for them was greatly 
diminished, and consisted in little else than a consent to 
repeat the religious formulas as a compliment to antiquity, 
and to treasure the rites around which the tenderest and 
holiest memories of the nation clustered. But they had 
come to seem, as they were, powerless forms, cold statues 
marred by violence and time, automatons which even the 
galvanism of the priesthood could not move with the sem- 
blance of life. Down deep in the hearts of these energetic 
descendants of Jshmael was a ceaseless voice, crying in tones 
plaintive and strong, * Give, give.* 

Considerable numbers of Jews also had fled from Judea 
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and Rome, on the destruction of their city, into Arabia, and 
many of the inhabitants had embraced their religion — a fact 
showing how lightly the Arabian &ith rested on the heart of 
the people, and their ripeness for a religious change, even 
though it came through revolution. 

Christianity, too, was there ; taught at first, probably, by 
the apostle Paul, (Gal. 1 : 17,) but afterward revving the 
same puerilities and corruptions which elsewhere disgraced 
its professors and caricatured its Author. Thither had gone 
the heresies of Ebion, Beryllus, and the Nazareans ; thither 
the quarrels of the mystics ; thither the mutual hatred of 
rival parties ; thither the dogmatic nonsense inculcated as 
the doctrine of the Trinity; thither the worship and dei- 
fication of the Virgin Mary ; thither, indeed, all those bane- 
ful germs which so soon afterward flowered out into full 
Catholicism. 

The felt necessity for some higher type of religion, which 
should bring forces instead of foims, and energies instead of 
fetters, would become an invitation to such a man as 
Mohammed, to enter upon a spiritual career, and give him a 
promise of success. 

2. The adoption of the new faith opened the only per^ 
ceived avenue to real Arabian unity and nationality. The 
rival tribes were numerous, and the walls of separation were 
more frequently built by religion than interest. Their mutual 
jealousies and hostilities must have been a source of dissatis- 
faction. However little disposed they might be to refuse 
fraternity to other peoples, however determined to refuse 
coalescence with their national neighbors, they could have 
reaped no high satisfaction or profit from their own internal 
feuds. These must constantly harass and weaken them, 
and fit them but poorly to cope with the more powerful 
nations around^ them. But their diverse religions kept the 
hostility alive. The very fact that the religions had come to 
be but a succession of abstract dogmas and petrified forms, 
inereased the disposition to make them a bone of contention. 
It is always over the putrid carcase or the bleached and rat- 
tling skeleton of a religious system that zealots display the 
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most acrimony and passion* And if their interest could be 
withdrawn from the causes of quarrel, and transferred to the 
new faith — ^if the several parties could be induced to meet 
on the common ground of nationalization before ^the altar 
where Mohammed had laid his sacrifice, all compromising 
and conceding alike, their common zeal in the new under- 
taking, and their common employment of the new vivifying 
element, would cement their souls at the same time that it 
fired their ambition — would attach them to their method as 
well as dedicate them to their end. In bringing them unity 
and offering them power, the new faith would grow dearer 
and be held with still higher strength and enthusiasm. 

This consideration is rendered stronger by the fact that 
Mohammed's system was made up by eclecticism ; i. e. by 
bringing together, with great ingenuity and sagacity, ele- 
ments gathered from almost every system represented by his 
countrymen. Each rival tribe and party, therefore, might 
feel that it had not only united with others on the basis of 
compromise and concession, but that it had been deferred to 
as the possessor of an essential element of the new faith. 
It was easy for each to believe that its own contribution was 
needful in order to^give value and power to the new system 
which the nation had come forward to inaugurate, and whose 
theatre of triumph was to be as broad as the hemisphere* 
Sabean, Magian, Jew, and Christian, might congratulate 
himself that he had gained far more than he had yielded, 
and set down every victory to the credit of his own contri- 
bution to the forces that had won it. The Jews, as always, 
were most obstinate, and the converts from that people were 
proportionally smallest, notwithstanding, as the Mohamme- 
dan system shows, the Judean element was very largely 
incorporated. It is not impossible but Mohammed appre- 
hended the difficulties in the way of divorcing the sons of 
Israel from the rigid policy of their fathers, and so ofiered 
this large deference to conquer it. Be that as it may, it is 
certain that his overtures to them were not very effectual^ 
and as his power increased, his heaviest ordnance was directed 
against this people in the subsequent crusade of extermina- 
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tion. As heretofore stated, the prophet did not complete the 
system before aanouncing his mission — ^the eclecticism was 
evidently an afterthought, suggested by his experience and 
necessities; for his revelations came by piecemeal, were 
delivered in the midst of emergencies, and the last not unfre- 
quently annulling the announcement which went before it. 
But the system looked directly forward to a strong nation- 
ality, sought it by ingenious methods, and thus procured a 
large deference and an earnest support. 

3. The fudamental idea of Mohammedanism was the great 
radical truth which underlies all sound theology, and makes 
religion an interioi* working power. That idea was the unity 
of God, coupled with or implying the conviction of his 
actual government over men. That, too, was the idea which 
the Sabean had lost among the stars beneath which he knelt, 
and the Magian had suffered to be consumed by the fire from 
whose leaping flame he beckoned forth his divinity. That, 
too, was the idea which lay cold, though beautiful, like a 
crystal, beneath the stratifications of Jewish ceremony and 
tradition, and which the Christians had sacrificed to their 
masses, metaphysics, and madonnas. 

It is this strong consciousness of a present and ruling 
deity that constitutes the heart of all real spiritual existence. 
It makes not so much difierence what it is that intrudes 
itself between the human soul and the divine— whether the 
heathen doctrine of fate, the inferior deities of mythology, 
the idols of modem heathenism, the images and patron saints 
and mediating priesthood of the papacy, the sacred ritual of 
modem orthodoxy, or the laws of nature before which alone 
men of science uncover their heads in reverence. Anything 
which puts Jehovah away from us, which ignores his imme- 
diate presence and destroys or weakens the feeling of direct 
personal responsibility to him, must vitiate our religious life, 
and more or less cheat us of the power and the peace which 
it is the ofiice of religion to promote. And when the bar- 
riers, both of intellect and heart, are so removed that the 
divine forces are bidden welcome to the soul, a thorough and 
mighty quickening must follow. Then the stupid spirit 
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to summon forth their determinatioD ; while every service 
wrought in behalf of the truth would attach them by so 
much the more strongly to it, invest it with greater import- 
ance, and make it still more largely communicative of power. 
The truth, long gone from themselves, would almost certainly 
induce extremes of , experience and zeal in its recipients, and 
precipitate itself headlong upon the world elsewhere, as the 
result of having its forces barred back till their accumula- 
tion had overthrown the barrier. And here» on a broad 
scale, is discovered an example of that disciplinary reaction 
which results from the trampling down of any great moral 
force given for our help. It will sometime reassert its 
authority and revenge itself upon its traducers. The nations 
generally had refused to retain God in their practical knowl- 
edge, and shut him away from the soul ; and the reaction- 
ary discipline which ^hey suffered was the sudden and resist- 
less coming of that unwelcome idea, gleaming on the point 
of Mohammed's sword. 

But to root out the spirit of idolatry was not the work of 
a day. The evil was not to capitulate without a struggle* 
Century after century the battle went on» sometimes with 
outward loss to the forces of Islam, but never bringing about 
a truce, never abating the determination of the crusading 
power. Their primary work was to exterminate the old sys- 
tems and inaugurate the new ; hence, there was left only the 
alternative of sufrering the new religion to fall into inanity, 
or firmly and fiercely to carry on the war. The faith was 
yet fresh and real, and so the battle lasted. And, during the 
battle, each new generation, whose cradle lullabies were 
the chanted prophecies of the Koran, and whose early dreams 
were disturbed by the frequent ejaculation, ' Allah Achhar^ 
* Qoi is greatt* would feel that it had no work deserving the 
name, except to espouse the cause of its ancestry, and be 
valiant for the truth of God. And so Mohammedanism gath- 
ered strength and the power of perpetuity. The elements 
which fed its life yet flowed freely, and the judgments and 
protest of Providence against the wide-spread idolatry were 
not yet come to the full. The possession of this divine ele- 
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ment ik the great secret of the prophet's power, and tlic 
explanation of its perpetuity and growth after he had disap- 
peared. This was the strength of the host in battle, their 
heroic partience and unconquerable hope in defeat. Take 
away this characteristic from the faith, and it vanishes \^ith 
all the doings which were the fruits of it. This was its heart 
and soul ; this the fire-pillar which led it through the sea 
and the wilderness to lands of which it bad heard no promise 
in its cradle cave. 

6. The early success which attended the proclamation of 
the faith, doubtless did not a little to invigorate and confirm 
the believers in the divinity and glorious destiny of their sys- 
tem. Tbat success has already been accounted for, by refer- 
ence to the inherent power and the inspiring energy of the 
divine element it contained. But the influence would be recip- 
rocal. If the divine element wrought out the success, the 
external triumphs would work a deeper and more real convic- 
tion of the divineness of the faith. It was a new thing to see 
power like this thrive and conquer amid such embarrassments 
— ^to see men without learning sway nations with the sceptre 
of speech, to see timid souls shake themselves in the presence 
of danger like a lion fresh from the stream, and to see men, 
just from the pursuits of peace, undisciplined and untried, 
sweep down upon well-trained troops with the resistlessness 
of an avalanche, carrying all opposition before them, and 
then asking for their reward and enrichment only the pledge 
of fealty to God and his prophet. * Surely,* it might have 
been said, Hhe Lord figbteth their battles for them; we 
cannot stand before his might ; our safety is in confessing his 
presence and heeding the words of his great prophet.' Con- 
fidence would thus draw many around the new standard, 
while terror would drive others to the offered shelter ; and, 
once there, the divine truth and force, no longer opposed, 
would naturally pass Jnto the soul to rouse the same inspira- 
tion which had before conquered it. 

True enough, the surrounding nations were in a state of 
relative imbecility when Mohammed undertook the work of 
their subjugation. The vigor of Greece, the iron will el 
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will. Their organic life, therefore, must be not only theo- 
cratic, but thoroughly monarchical. God speaks; and he 
only speaks through the one mouth-piece and prophet 
There is no appeal from Mohammed when he brings down a 
divine mandate to the people, and his prerogatives vest unim- 
paired, according to Islamism, in every successor to his func- 
tions. Of popular rights there can be, therefore, only the 
shadow. The effects are obvious. In tinJe of quiet the 
monarch, startled and stirred l>y no divine mandate, sinks 
into voluptuousness, and seeks to realize, in magnificence, 
luxury and the harem, a foretaste of his heaven — an exam-, 
pie not likely to want copyists. And so the spirit is over- 
borne by the flesh. And just so far as surrounding enter- 
prise w^akes up the sleepers, rousing the rulers to commercial 
competition and the people to a consciousness of their rights, 
the radical element of Mohammedanism is gone* The suc- 
cessor of Mohammed has then ceased to be a sacred prophet, 
und become a secular money-changer ; and the people no 
longer consent to be simple subjects, but aspire to the pre- 
rogatives of government. To cease from propagating the 
faith is, therefore, nothing less than certain suicide. The 
force of the faith must die out, and the civil empire founded 
by it even crumble in pieces. And history is illustrfiting 
the logic> 

Again c Several countries, once Mohammedan, have failed 
to preserve the faith. This proves its inefficiency, even amid 
its strength, and forbids our trust in it. But the reasons are 
not difficult to be found. As stated, Mohammedanism is a 
partial system. In crushing out the faiths upon which it 
made war, it buried elements as important as it planted. It 
filled one void in the soul only by creating another. It exor- 
cised one troop of vices, but it left wide open avenues by 
means of which a legion of different spirits might come for- 
ward to war on human nature. God's unity, and man's 
responsibihty, are not all the elements of a complete confes- 
sion of faith ; if they had been, there was not much need of 
supplanting Judaism by Christianity — Sinai would have been 
sufficient without Calvary. And the reaction which fol- 
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lowed that extreme of Mohammedaa enthusiaam haa, in 
repeated inatancea, come back, aweeping away even the foot* 
prints left by the Arabian crusades. Even the unity of Qod 
has been repudiated, in the revenge which the abused soul 
has taken upon its tyrants. All partial religions are thus 
doomed to weakness and disgrace. 

. And yet once more. The forms of unbelief and irreligioD 
against which Mohammedanism protests and wages war, are 
not those which now most decisively shut Qod away from 
the soul. Other hosts are now to be grappled with, other 
truths now to be taught, other methods to be adopted. But 
Mohammedanism is a stereotype. It can only repeat itself, 
exhume its old sword, mutter its old incantations, long since 
grown puerile and powerless. Its time has passed by. It is 
no more now to the veteran and heroic soldiers of truth than 
a statue of Napoleon in the French army at Sevastopol; 
nay, no more than a military harangue of Juliua Csssar read 
in the streets of modem Rome. It is a huge body, shaking 
with palsy, out of which the soul has mostly evaporated. 

And thus is brought us the answer to the third queation, 
which asks respecting the future of that great mediseval 
force. It had a powerful element of spiritual life } it may io 
some sense be said to have it still ; but its activity depended 
on conditions which have mostly ceased to be. It baa lost 
its adaptation, and its modification is its ruin. It looks oat 
on us from its decrepitude; and when it assumes the old 
energy, it becomes pitiable in the development of its dotage* 
Its civil framework stands to-day by the aupport of foreign 
hands, and the very isolation which has preserved it, is now 
lost forever. Its alliances will weaken it. The elements of 
this nineteenth century's life which pass into it, will hasten 
its decay. To die is its doom ; and in its passing away it 
will not less impressively illustrate the righteous discipline 
of Providence than when it went forth to scourge idolatry 
out from the heart of nations. 
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Abt, n-— the reformation in ENGLAND.* 

The adherents of popery often inquire, ^ Where was your 
religion before Luther?" And they as often assert that 
Protestantism in England was established by Henry VIIL, 
and wsis a mere political change made by a vicious monarchy 
to accomplish ^s own purposes. In this day, when popery 
is seeking to gain the ascendancy, it is important that the 
history of the Reformation be well understood by Protes- 
tants, that they may be established in the truth themselves, 
and be able to refute the false and groundless assertions of 
those who oppose them. In his former volumes, Dr. D*Au- 
bigne has clearly proved that the religion we profess is not 
only older than Luther, but is to be found in the Bible, and 
that all that was done at the time of the Reformation, was 
to clear away the errors and mummeries of an apostate 
choreh, and leave the doctrines of the Oospel to shine forth 
in their original purity. We now propose to ascertain what 
light he throws upon the Reformation in England, in his fifth 
volume. 

When and by whom Christianity was introduced into Eng- 
land is .a question shrouded in darkness ; but while the 
papists claim that honor for Austin, who is also called 
Augustine^ there is abundant evidence to prove that it eidsted 
there many centuries before his advent. Paul, Nicodemus, 
and Joseph of Arimathea, have each been spoken of aa 
the first preacher of the Gospel in Britain $ but D'Aubigne 
inclines to the opinion that some British prisoners of war, or 
some Cfaristiaii soldiers from Rome, introduced it in the 
second century; that the truth spread rapidly, and that 
before the end of that centuiy, it was not only widely dif- 
fused over the Roman territory, but that many churches were 
formed beyond the walls which Adrian had built as the 
boundary of the Roman dominion ; and that Christianity was 

^History of tlie Bfllbrmatioii of tlie sixteenth oentwy, YoL V. Hie IMbh- 
Bstion in Ei^^sod, B^ J.H.IiflrleD'Aalilgii^D.B,,aad twrisMbjJB. 
Wliite. American Tract Sodctj, Kew York : pp. 6ia. 
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widely diffused among the mountains and in the vales of 
Scotland, and crossed the channel to Ireland, and made much 
progress there. 

The work of evangelization, however, received a check in 
the fifth centurvf when the Saxons took possession of Eng« 
land, and the most of the Britons bad to retire from before 
their pseudo friends into * the fastnesses of Wales, and tem-^ 
pies to Thor and Woden arose in the plac^of churches to 
Jesus Christ. But in Wales and Scotland the truth con-' 
tinued to spread, a missionary spirit was cultivated, and in 
690, Columbanus, with twelve other missionaries, left Ban- 
gor in Wales, to preach the Gospel to the Franks, Bargun- 
dians, and Swiss. Others went from lona in Scotland, to 
Switzerland, Germany, and Italy. While, however, they 
went forth to distant lands, they appear to have done very 
little t6 convert the pagan Saxons of England. Perhaps the 
principal reason for this, was, that the relative political posi- 
tions they occupied placed more than ordinary difficulties in 
the way. 

Just at the close of the sixth century, Pope Gregory 
despatched forty missionaries to. England, under the direction 
of Augustine. They appear to have had in view the twofold 
object of converting the Saxon pagans, and the subjugation 
of the British Christians. Landing in the Ise of Thanet, on 
tiie southern coast of England, they obtained an audience of 
Ethelbert, King of Kent, and gained permission of him to 
perform their worship in an old chapel at Durovem, now 
Canterbury. The King soon became a convert, a large 
number of his people followed him, and Augustine baptized, 
or rather sprinkled, ten thousand pagans in one day. Thus 
Rome obtained a footing in England which she tenaciously 
maintiuined till the Reformation destroyed her power. She 
has, moreover, never become reconciled to the loss of her 
influence, and she seems especially of late to have been mak- 
ing earnest efforts to regain what she has lost. The new 
religion thus introduced into England, was popery, with its 
aoperatitions, its assumptions, its dogmas, its willingness to 
•tamper with Idolatry, and its aim at universal sapresMcy ; 
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which would not be satisfied with the conversion of pagans, 
but was determined on the subjugation of Christians. 

In pursuance of this latter object, Augustine required the 
Christian society in Bangor, North Wales, consisting of three 
thousand persons, to *^ acknowledge the Bishop of Rome," 
as their ecclesiastical superior. This they declined doing; 
several councils were held, and when Augustine found that 
bis persuasions failed, he left them with this threat, ^*If you 
will not receive brethren who bring you peace, you shall 
receive enemies who will bring you war. If you will not 
unite with us in showing the Saxons the way of life, you 
shall receive from them the stroke of death.*' This prophecy 
was fulfilled a few years afterwards, when Edelfrid, a pagan 
King, slew twelve hundred of them while they were on their 
knees seeking help of God. How much Augustine had to 
do with the fulfilment of his own prophecy is a disputed 
point, but there are grounds foic suspicion that he instigated 
the Saxons to this cruel act, which did much towards pros- 
trating primitive Christianity in Britain, and giving Rome a 
better opportunity of reigning triumphant. Still Rome had 
to work her way step by step, for those who would not bow 
the knee to Baal, nor acknowledge the authority of the Pope, 
were still numerous. Their number, however, decreased, 
and the influence of popery became stronger and stronger. 
Its power continued to increase, till it seemed to have reached 
the climax when John surrendered himself as the Pope's vas- 
sal, and handed his crown to the Roman legate, who had 
come over for that purpose. But D'Aubign^ concludes that 
in this case popery went too far, and that ^Hhese errors 
tended to bring about a reaction," and that from that time 
the march of the Reformation may be said to have begun. 
'^ England," he says, '^bad been brought low by the papacy: 
it rose up again by resisting Rome." 

In the next reign, that of Henry III., we find Robert OrcMh 
tete. Bishop of Lincoln, declaring,' that *' to follow a Pope 
who rebels against the will of Christ, is to separate from 
Christ and his body." He refused to obey Pope Innocent 
IV., who required him to give a canonry in the cathedral to 
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his infant nephew. In bis reply he said, " My obedience for- 
bids roe to obey; and therefore I rebel/' The Pope was 
angry, but Grostete was allowed to die in peace. 

William Wicklifie was bom in 1324. Becoming a student 
of Merton College, Oxford, he attended the lectures of Brad- 
wardine, a most pious and learned man. When he was 
about twenty-four years of age, a terrible pestilence called 
his attention to the realities of eternity, and finding the way 
of salvation in the Scriptures, he began to preach the doe^ 
trine of justification by faith alone, a doctrine which usually 
falls into the background when religion is low, but is always 
proclaimed in connection with a genuine revival of religion. 
But he not only preached the truth, he also attacked error, 
and in reference to the claims of popery, he took the ground 
that ** the canon law has no force when it is opposed to the 
Word of God," that '* the Gospel is the only source of relig- 
ion,'' and that ^* the Pope may be lawfully reproved by his 
inferiors, and even by laymen." He also asserted that *' the 
two anti-popes who sat at Rome and Avignon, together made 
one anti-christ." Such heresies (?) could not pass unnoticed, 
and he was twice summoned to answer for his doctrines, 
once by the Bishop of London, and afterwards by the Pope, 
before the Archbishop of Canterbury ; but on each occasiop 
was befriended by those who held high civil authority, and 
escaped unharmed. 

To counteract the influence of the begging friars, he 
induced the most pious of his disciples to become itinerant 
preachers, and they preaching not only polemics but the greaV 
mystery of godliness, were very successful in winning souls 
to Christ. But Wickliffe was not content that the truth 
should be orally preached, he desired that the people should 
read in their ** own tongue the wonderful works of God," 
and he set about translating the Scriptures into the English 
language. He did not understand Greek and Hebrew, but 
he was a good Latin scholar, hence his translation was from 
the Vulgate, assisted by the commentaries of the fiithers. 
He toiled oveiT this work more than ten years, and completed 
it in 1380. Although the advantage was not so extensive as 
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it would have been if the copies could have been printed, 
yet it was a great boon to England ; the copyists plied their 
tasks, and although a copy of the Bible was probably worth 
a year's wages of a laborer, yet many possessed themselves 
of the whole or a part of the Scriptares, and both in high 
places and among the common people, <^ minds were enlight- 
ened, and souls were converted.** . 

Popery, ever opposed to the dissemination of the Word of 
Ood, was again aroused, and Wickliffe was once more sum- 
moned before the Bishop. He obeyed the summons, and 
while his friends feared the coDsequences, and his enemies 
looked for some signal stroke to be levelled against him, he 
waxed bold against error. He reproached the papists with 
disseminating error in order to sell their masses. Then after 
a pause, he said, **The truth shall prevail," and left the 
court, his enemies not daring to say a word, but allowing 
him to pass from before them. Aft;er this Pope Urban sum- 
moned him to Rome, but increasing infirmities forbade him 
to comply with this summons, and he died in peace in 1384. 
At this point D' Aubigne says, ** The Reformation of England 
had begun." And this was many years before Henry Vm. 
was bom. 

Bat although the Reformation had begun, there was to be 
many a hard struggle before it should be compIeted.^ ' The 
followers of WickliiTe, called Lollards, continued preaching, 
and so great was their success, that the enlightened people 
demanded a reform. And now the fires of persecution were 
lighed, and Henry IV., the son of that John of Gaunt who 
had stood by Wicklifie, was eager to show his ' zeal for the 
papacy by burning the Lollards. The first among them 
who suffered martyrdom was William Sawtre, who had given 
offence by saying, *' Instead of adoring the cross on which 
Christ suffered, I adore Christ who suffered on it." He was 
burnt alive at Smithfield, in 1401, and Lord Cobham and 
others followed him. 

The introduction of printing into England, by reducing 
the pecuniary value of the Scriptures, must have had a bene- 
ficial influence in diffusing them, but to this D' Aubigne does 
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not appear to make any extended reference. But he does 
refer at great length to another event of great importance, 
viz: the introduction into England from Germany of the 
study of Qreek and Hebrew. The celebrated Erasmus was 
invited to England by Lord Mountjoy. He accepted the 
invitation, and in connection with More, CoUett, Selling, 
Linacrei and others, did much for the revival of learning, 
and the opening of the treasure of the Scriptures in their 
original tongues. Soon after his arrival, he became acquainted 
with the future Henry VIII., then a. forward and intelligent 
boy of nine years, and at that time destined by his avaricious 
father to be Archbishop of Canterbury. He was much inter- 
ested in him, and ever afterwards kept up a friendly inter- 
course with him, and as D'Aubigne thinks, he by this means 
exerted considerable influence upon the destinies of England. 

In 1601, Catherine of Arragon was married to Arthur, 
Prince of Wales, the eldest son of Henry VH.; but the 
Prince dying in the next year, Henry, unwilling to lose the 
large dowry of Catherine, procured in 1503 a dispensation 
from the Pope allowing her to be married to his second son 
Henry, then twelve years old. They were betrothed, but 
not married at that time, on account of the youth of the 
Prince ; and when he was somewhat older, the marriage was 
still delayed on account of his own and his father's scruples 
respecting it, and the murmurs of the people, who *' demanded 
whether it was in the Pope's power to permit what God bad 
forbidden.** After Henry ascended the throne, he seems, 
however, to have altered his mind, and acting in accordance 
with the advice of his council, although the match was 
opposed by Warham, Achbishop of Canteabury, he married 
Catherine soon after his accession in 1509, 4ie being eighteen, 
and she twenty-four years old. 

Soon after this we find the Pope instigating Henr}"^ to a 
war with Louis XH. of France, but this was afterwards 
arranged by the marriage of Louis, then fifty-two years of 
age, to Mary, the sister of Henry, who was sixteen. We 
Defer to this fact for the purpose of saying that we here 
obtain the first view of Anna Boleyn, who accompanied 
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Mary to France, and after the death of Louis, which soon 
occurred, became attached to the family of Claude, Queen of 
France, and afterwards to that of Margaret, Duchess of 
Alencon. D'Aubigne takes great pains to trace out the his- 
tory, character, and conduct of Anna, and entirely clears her 
from the aspersions of some writers, and proves that she 
repelled all the advances of the King, even after he offered 
her marriage ; and that it was not till it became evident that 
the divorce was merely a question of time, that she consented 
to look forward to the Queendom, 

The demand for a reform in the church still continued. 
On this subject Dean Colet said, "A reformation is needed ; 
and that reformation must begin with the bishop and be 
extended to the priest. The clergy once reformed, we shall 
proceed to the reformation of the people." These demands 
seem to have received a new impetus from the fact of the 
Abbot of St. Albans taking a married woman for his concu- 
bine, and placing her at the head of a nunnery, his monks 
following his licentious example. Wolsey obtained leave of 
the Pope to secularize twenty-two monasteries in which he 
alleged that "vice and impiety had taken up their abode," 
and he applied their revenues to the endowment of two col- 
leges he intended to build. In this way the first attack was 
made upon the monasteries, and this work was afterwards 
resumed and carried on to their entire suppression. 

Of Wolsey, D'Aubigne says, " It was the destiny of that 
man, in the reign of Henry VIIL, to combine extreme ability 
with extreme immorality; and to be a new and striking 
example of the wholesome truth that immorality is more 
effectual to destroy a man, than ability to save him." He 
gained the favor of the King by extraordinary promptness in 
a matter which was referred to him, and from that time made 
rapid progress in his upward course till he stood on the pin- ' 
nacle of power. He became Bishop of three dioceses in one 
year, obtained a Cardinal's hat, became Lord Chancellor of 
England and legate of Rome, and administered everything in 
church and state. 

The Beformation now appeared to be retrograding, and for 
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a time penecoiien sgain begsB to rage against the Lollards. 
The first victim at this time was Richard Hun, who was 
murdered in the Lollard's tower, and the next was John 
Brown, who was burned alive. Erasmus, who feared dan- 
ger, left England. 

At this stage, D'Aubigne speaks of four powers which in 
the sixteenth century could have effected a reformation of 
the church, viz: **the papacy, the- episcopate, the monarchy, 
and Holy Scripture.'* He says, *^The Reformation in Eng- 
land was essentially the work of the Scripture," and a little 
further adds, " It has often been repeated that ' the English 
Reformation derives its origin from the monarch.' but the 
assertion is incorrect. • • • • The monarch was still 
keeping up a vigorous resistance behind his intrenchments, 
when God had already decided the victory along the whole 
line of operations." 

Just at this time Erasmus brought out his Greek New 
Testament with a Latin translation, and he also openly advo- 
cated the publishing of a translation in the English language. 
The work was received with great favor by the learned, and 
caused great alarm among the papists, who were afraid of 
having their system judged by the Word of God, and there- 
fore they used all the means in their power to damage the 
reputation and prevent the influence of this work. 

But this could not be effected. The Word of the Lord 
had free course, and was glorified. Thomas Bilney, William 
Tyndale, and John Fryth were converted, and they set to 
work with enthusiasm, preaching that men should repent and 
be converted. These things occurred at about the same time 
that Luther and Zuingle were performing their work, but 
whatever impetus their labors may have given to the Refor- 
^ mation in England, it is evident that it commenced indepen- 
dently of them. It was not only among the learned, but 
also in other quarters, that the agents of the Reformation 
were found. Thomas Man and others preached the gospel 
with success. They, however, were a mark at which the 
papists could more readily aim, and Thomas Man, in London, 
and seven others in Coventry^ were burned alive at the stake. 
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The New Testament, however, continued to he read, and 
lomething must, if possible, be done, to check its progress. 
One of its principal opponents was Standish, Bishop of St. 
Asaph. He preached against it before the Mayor and cor- 
poration of the city of London, but met with no response ip 
his favor. He then appealed to the King and Queen. On 
its being inquired what heresies the book was likely to engen- 
der, he boldly declared, that it *^ destroys the resurrection," 
^* annuls the sacrament of marriage," and ** abolishes the 
mass." But on proof of these assertions bein^ required, he 
could only manifest his ignorance, and so the Greek New 
Testament was allowed to remain in the realm. 

But it was not enough to have the Greek Testament for 
the learned. There must be an English translation for the 
common people. This was the great thought of Tyndale, 
and he rested not till he had provided the means by which a 
ploughboy might know more of the Scriptures than some of 
the priests. But his plans became known, and he must 
either follow others to the stake and leave his great design 
unaccomplished, or he must seek an asylum elsewhere. He 
chose the latter, and went first to London, and when danger 
threatened him there, he escaped to Hamburg, and after- 
wards to Cologne, and Worms. Notwithstanding the numer- 
ous obstacles he completed his work, and sent forth succes^ 
rive editions of the English New Testament to enlighten his 
countrymen.* 

While these things were occurring, a new impetus was 
given to the Reformation, by the publication in England of 
the works of Luther, and they caused fresh consternation 
among the enemies of the truth. The works were publicly 
burnt, and Henry VIII. stepped forth to reply to them ; and 
for this service he received from the Pope the title of *< De- 
fender of the faith." The influence, however, of 4he works 
could not be stayed, and still the desire for Reformation 
spread in the hearts of the people, who understood that fire 
was not a theological argument, although it was often used 
by Rome instead of one. Persecutions continued, some died 
in prison, and others burned at the stake, yet still the Word 
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of God prevailed. One of the most remarkable triumphs of 
the Gospel under the labors of Bilney, was the conversion of 
Latimer, a bigoted papist, but who, after this, became one 
of the most energetic of the Reformers. 

And now commenced that course of events which was to 
estrange the King from Rome, and thus to extend the influ- 
ence of the truth. Wolsey was not content with the honors 
he had obtained, but desired to be Pope. He had several 
tiipes tried to secure this object, but had failed; and he 
attributed his failure to the Emperor of Germany, and 
resolved to be revenged. Catherine, the wife of Henry VHI., 
was aunt to the Emperor. She also had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Wolsey by reproving him for his dissolute life, 
and he resolved to strike a blow by which he might be 
revenged on aunt and nephew at the same time. His own 
statement is, '< The first terms of the divorce were put for* 
ward by me." It is not necessary to trace this matter through 
all its tortuous windings. The King's unwillingness at first 
to seek a divorce ; the revival of his old scruples ; liis desire 
of a male heir ; his advances towards Anna Boleyn ; her per- 
severing virtue; the ecclesiastical conference; the Pope's 
embarrassment, duplicity, and vacillations; the embarrass- 
ment of Charles V. ; the opposition of Wolsey when he saw 
the prospect of the ELing's marriage with Anna Boleyn, 
whom he suspected of Lollardism ; the suggestion of Cran- 
mer that not the church, but the Word of God should decide 
the matter ; the committal of the matter to him ; the intro- 
duction of Cromwell and his proposal that Henry should 
break with Rome ; and the death of Wolsey, are events which 
are related at length by D'Aubigne. 

While the King and others were engaged in the matters of 
the divorce, important events were transpiring. Tyndale 
brought out a third and fourth edition of the New Testament, 
and Miles Coverdale resolved on translating the whole Bible. 
Meantime persecutions against the Reformers continued as 
before, and '* husbandmen, artists, tradespeople, and even 
noblemen, felt the cruel fangs of the clergy and of Sir 
Thomas More." 
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Wolsey died November 29th, 1530. Here D'Aubigne 
closes his volume. In closing, he speaks of three movements 
which were accomplished, from which the Reformation of 
the sixteenth century was to proceed. First, That repre- 
sented by Cromwell, who advised Henry to transfer the 
supremacy from the Pope to himself. But, says D'Aubigne, 
"the true Reformation is not to be found in the iSrst move- 
ment." Secondly f That represented by Cranmer, which •' con- 
listed particularly in regstablishing the authority of the Holy 
Scripture." This he says, ''was essential to the renewal of 
the church," but as by his weakness and negligence, notwith- 
standing his sincerity, Cranmer allowed " parasitical plants 
to shoot up here and there," and " permitted them to spread 
over the living rock of God's word," therefore, "not in this 
movement, then, was found the Reformation with all its 
energy and all its purity." 

" The third movement was represented by the martyrs." 
" The godly men who invoked the sole intercession of Christ 
Jesas, the only head of his people, who wandered up a.nd 
down, deprived of everything, gagged, scoffed at, scourged, 
and tortured, and who, in the midst of all their tribulations, 
preserved their Christian patience, and turned, like their Mas- 
ter, the eyes of their faith towards Jerusalem : these were 
the disciples of the Reformation in England. The purest 
church is under the cross* 

"The father of this church in England was not Henry 
Vni. When the King cast into prison or gave to the flames 
men like Hitton, Bennett, Patmore, Petit, Bayfield, Bilney, 
and so many others, he was not ' the father of the Reforma- 
tion of England,' as sogie have so falsely asserted ; he was 
its executioner. 

"The church of England was foredoomed to be, in its 
renovation, a church of martyrs ; and the true father of this 
church is our Father which is in Heaven*" 

Here we leave the subject for the present. We greatly 
desire to see the succeeding volume, but may possibly resume 
the sulgect before it appears, and from the sources we have 
already at command may trace the progress of the Reforma- 
tion in England. 
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abt. in.— philosophy of the trinity.* 

t 

We know of no better designation for the subject treated 
in the work referred to at the head of this article, and of 
which we propose to give oar readers some account. The 
author undertakes to explain the modu$ of the Trinity — ^to 
jgive, so far as language will allow, his conceptions of how 
God is triune. The doctrine' he discusses but little, citing 
proofs very brifly , and these quite common place. He clearly 
regards a labored discussion of the doctrine unnecessary; 
and so, doubtless, it is, with his views of the subjcfct ; for 
who that believes in God would hesitate to admit, that in 
some sense he may be considered one, and in some other sense 
three ? Such limits will include all, from the strictest Uni* 
tarian to the most palpable Tritheist. But let them develope 
tbeir views, and the widest differences will at once appear. 

We denominate this treatise philosophy rather than doe^ 
trine, because the views it sets forth are derived, not from 
the Bible, but from speculative reason. The author does 
indeed make numerous references to Scripture, still his chief 
labor is in philosophizing upon the subjects discussed. His 
effort is ultra-scriptural — ^beyond the province of Scripture. 
We say this in no offensive way. We have no objection to 
speculation. There is in the human mind, a susceptibility 
for it, which may be properly exercised. The Bible waa not 
designed to be a complete system of philosophy and science. 
It reveals great principles, essential truths, but not all 
thought aufl knowledge. It encourages further thought and 
investigation. The Christian Scriptures contain but a small 
.part of the instructions of Jesus, as the beloved disciple 
assures us at the close of his history. '*And there are also 
many other things which Jesus did, the which, if they should 
be written every one, I suppose that even the world i1 
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could not contain the books that should be written."— John 
SI: 25. 

All that we clemand of any writer^ in this respect, is that 
he shall not misinteq>ret, sabvert, or pervert the Bible } nor 
inculcate sentiments in opposition to, or inconsistent with its 
teachings. If any do, our appeal must be <* to the law and 
to the testimony : if they speak not according to this wordy 
it is because there is no light in them.***— Isa« 8:- 30. 

Some regard all such labor as this of Dr. Bushnellf as an 
attempt to be wise above what is written. We do not. Men 
will think, upon the mysteries of religion even. When sub« 
jects in some respects transcending reason are brought before 
the mind, our conceptions often extend beyond the simple 
verity declared. We form conceptions not only with refer- 
ence to the fact or truth, but also of its mode and connee* 
tion, the how and the why. Men will think on these sub« 
jects, and it is not safe to suppose that the conceptions of 
those who think the least are always the most accurate. 

Is Bushnell's book orthodox ? Or are its speculations sub* 
versive of the Trinity ? Such questions have been widely 
discussed, more earnestly in, Connecticut than the author- 
ship of the Junius letters in England. They have been made 
the subject of labored and protracted controversy in the 
State Association, and the minor Consc jiations. We will not 
here anticipate : the reader will be the better prepared to 
judge after ponsidering some of the main positions which we 
shall state, as full as we can, and in the author's own laa* 
guage, occasionally interspersing remarks of our own, to 
save repetition* 

No further account need b^ given of the boqk than that 
contained in the title page. It comprises three anniversaiy 
discourses, delivered before Yale College, Cambridge Univei^ 
aity, and Andover Theological Seminary, respectively. In 
this review we confine ourselves chiefly to the first, as that 
brings out most fully the author's views of the Trinity. The 
others are more occupied with the atonement, the niinistry, 
«iid the church. The preliminary essay on language is valu* 
able, and should be carefully studied by those who would 
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correctly undcmtand the subsequent discussions. Much of 
it we should like to bring to the reader's notice, but cannot 
tiow for want of room. 

Dr. Bushnell takes the same text for each of his three dis- 
conrses, viis: 1 John, 1: 2. "For the life was manifested, 
and we have seen it, and bear witness, and shew unto you 
that eternal life which was with the Father, and was mani- 
fested unto us." The passage is a good selection for his 
purpose. 

Our author first proved? the divinity of Christ from the fol- 
lowing arguments: — 1. What is said of his pre-existence. 
2. His miraculous birth. ' 3. His incarnation. 4. Passages 
upon the import or contents of his personi 5. What Christ 
himself declarer concerning his relations to the Father. G» 
The negatives he uses concerning himself, as related to the 
Father. 7. His assumed relation to the world. 8. His sin- 
lessness. 9» We want Jesus as divine, not as human. 10. 
The formula of baptism* 

He then proceeds to the consideration of difficulties^ We 
give his statement of " the more commonly accepted doc- 
trine** of the Trinity : 

** It seems to be agreed by the orthodox, that there an» three persons. Father. 
Son, and Holy Ghoet, in tiie4iTiDe nature. These three persons, too, are patf 
ejally regarded as belonging, not to the Madwtxa Dei, by which God is revealei 
bat to the very ea$e, the subshintial being of God, or the interior contents of 
His beingr. They arc declared to be eqaal ; all to be infinite ; all to be the 
in sabstance ; aU to be oiie«" — ^p. 130. 



So, undoubtedly, they understand the Scriptures to teach* 
He proceeds : 

<* A yery large portioB of the Christian teachers, together with the general 
mass of disciples, ondonbtedly hoM three real liTiog peraons in the intentf 
nature of God ; Ihat is, three coasciousnesses, wills, hearts, nnderstuidifl^*' 
p. 130." 

Such may be their Goncq>tioiia or apeculatioiis. Again he 
remarks : 

•* But out properly Orthadox teachers aod churches, while profcaaing three 
peraone, also retain the verbal profession of one per8on."--p. 131. 
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Here we must demur. What standard authority in the 
church teaches that God is three persons — ^yet but one per- 
son — a manifest and palpable absurdity. They do indeed 
teach that there are three persons in God, while He is yet 
but one being. It may be said, that we use person as synody-^ 
mous with being. We reply, not in the doctrine respecting 
the divine nature. Here theological writers make an explicit 
distinction ; explaining that God is three in a different sense 
from what He is one. The terms person and being are 
applied to Him from usage, and |n accommodation to the 
imperfection of language when applied to the Infinite Jeho- 
vah. Let the reader note this point. 

Having exposed the apparent absurdity of the commoa 
view in two opposite directions, Dr. R next suggesta serious 
practical difficulties: 

" Probably there is a degtee of alternation, or inclining' from one side to the 
other in this view of Trinity, as the mind struggles, now to embrace one, and 
now the other of two incompatible notiocisw Some persons are more habitually 
inclined to hold the three ; « very much smaller number to hold the one. Mean* 
time, and especially in the former class of those who range themselves under 
this view of metaphysical tripersonality, mournful evidence will be found that 
a confused and painfully bewildered state is often produced by it. Th^ are 
practically at work, in tlieir thoughts, to choose between the three ; sometimes 
actually and decidedly preferring one to another ; doubting how to adjust their 
mind in worship ; uncertain, often, which of the three to obey ; turning away, 
possibly, from one in a feeling of dread that might well be called aversion ; 
devoting themselves to another, as the Konumtst to his patron saints This, in 
fact, is polytheism, and not the clear, simple love of God«" 

Here again we must demur, if these remarks apply to the 
mass of Christians, who hold the common view of the 
Trinity. They may apply )to some theorizers, but we are 
persuaded that Christians in general have no such practical 
ditKculty. Faith lifts them above it. 

We come now to Dr. B.'s statement of his own view of 
the Trinity* This he gives as follows : 

'* To iadicate, beforehand, the general tenor of my argument, which may 
UdSL^t you to apprehend this matter of it more easily, I here suggest that the 
Trinity we seek, will be a Trinity that results of necessity from the revelation 
of God to man« I do not undertatke to fathom the interior being of God, and 
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tell liow it is compos^!. That is a matter too high for me, and I think, for os 
all. I only insist that, assuming, the strictest anity and even simplicity of God's 
nature, He could not be efficiently or sofficiently revealed to us, without evolv' 
ing a Trinity of persons, such as we meet in the Scriptures* These persoDSi 
or personalities, are the dramatis persona of revelation, and their reality 'n 
measured by what of the infinite they convey in these finite forms." — ^pp. 136-7. 

In a word, the Trinity is God revealed. 

We quote at length his view of God nnrevealed, to show 
the necessity he feels for the Trinity of revelation. The 
view is not new, but it is here given with much clearness 
and force : 

'* To bring the whole subject fully before us, let as endeavor, first of all, to 
form the distinctest notion possible of God, as existing in Himself, and unre* 
vealed. The^ we shall understand the better, whatsis necessary to reveal Him. 
Of course we mean, when we speak of God as unrevealed, to speak of Him 
anterior to His act of creation ; for the worj^ created are all oat-goings from 
Himself, and in that view, reveahnents of Him. God unrevealed is God simply 
existing, as spirit, in Himself. 

<* Who, now, is God thus existing in Himself? Has He any externa] form. 
by which He may be figured or conceived? No. Is He a point without 
space? is He space without limit? Neither. Is His activity connected with 
any sort of motion ? Certainly not : motion belongs to a finite creation rang' 
ing in the infinite. Is there any color, sound, sign, measure, by which He may 
be known ? No. He dwells in eternal silence, without parts, above time. Iff 
then, we can apprehend Him by nothing outward, let us consider, as we may 
without inconvenience, things of a more interior quality in His beii^. Does 
He, then, act under the law of action and reaction, as we do ? Never. This, ia 
fact, is the very notion of absolute being and power, that it acta without relic- 
tion, requiring no supports, living between no contrasts or antagonisms. He 
simply IS, which contains everything. Does He, then, reason ? No. For to 
reason in the active sense, as deducing one thing from another, implies a wast 
of knowledge. Does He, then, deliberate ? No : for He sees all conclusiood 
without deliberation, intuitively. Does He inquire ? No : for He knaws all 
things already. Does He remember? Never : for to remember is to call up 
what was out of mind, and nothing is out of mind. Docs He believe ? Xo : 
the virtue that He exercises is a virtue without faith, and radically distinct, io 
that view, from anything called virtue in ua. Where, then, is God ? by what 
searching shall we find Him out? by what .sign is He to be known or con- 
oeived? Does He think? No, never, in any human sense of the term; for 
thought, with us, is only a finite activity under the law of succession and time ; 
and besides this, we have no other conception of it* * * * * What, tbea. 
shall I say ; what conoeption form of God as simply existing in Himself and aa 
yet unrevealed ? Only that He is the Absolute Being — ^the Infinite — the 1 An 
that I am, giving no sign that He is, other than that He is. 
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'A yer^' nnsatififactory^ unpleasant, insignificaDt, and practically untrue 
represciitatioB of God/ you will say. Exactly so I that is the point I wish to 
be discovered And without a Trinity, and incarnation, and other like devices 
of revelation, we should never have a better." — pp. 137-9. 

Then tiie Trinity is God revealed. " The Trinity we seek 
will he B Trinity that results of necessity from the revelation 
^f God to inan."-^p. 197. 

" Observe, that when God is revealed, it cannot be as the One, as the Infinite, 
or Absolute, but only as through media. And as there are no infinite media, 
no signs that express the infinite, no minds, in fact, that can apprehend the 
infinite by direct inspection, the One roust appear in the manifold ; the Abso- 
lute in the conditional ; Spirit in form ; the Motionless in motion ; the Infinite 
in the finite."— pp. 139-40. 

" There is, in fact, no real and proper development of the Father, which is 
older than Christianity, and here the designation is developed in connection with 
the Son and Holy Spirit as a three-fold denomination of God. And this three- 
fold denomination, again, (as 1 think must be evident,) is itself, incidental to, 
and produced by the central fact, or mystery of the incarnation, as an imper- 
sonation of God developed in time." — ^pp. 167-8. 

The development of this view of the Trinity as God 
revealed, we give in Dr. B.'s language, and as much at length 
as our liipits will allow : 

" Thus the Divine Word, or Logos, who is from eternity the Former in the 
Form of God, after having first bodied Him forth in the creation and the gov* 
emment of the world, now makes another out-going from the Absolute into the 
human, to reside with the human as being of it; thus to communicate God to 
the world, and thus to ingeneratc in the world Goodness and Life as from Him. 
To make His approach to man as close, to identify Himself as perfectly as pos- 
sible with man, He appears, or makes His advent through a human birth — Son 
of man, and Son, also, of God. Begarding Him now in this light as set out 
before the Absolute Being, (who he representatively is,) existing under the 
conditions of the finite and the i-elative, we sec at once that, for our sakcs, if 
not for his own, he must have set over against him in the finite, his appropriate 
relative term or impersonation. *♦**♦* For one, or both these 
reasons, when he appears in the human state, bringing the divine into the 
humau« thmg results, at one and the same time, a double impersonation, that of 
the Father, and that of the Son — one because of the other, and both as cor^ 
respondent or relative terms. As Christ himself appears in the finite, he calls 
out into the finite with him, if I may so speak, another representation of the 
Absolute, one that is conceived to reside in the heavens, as he himself is seen 
towolk upon the earth. * * « • * Therefore, he calls out into thought,. 
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88 residing in heayen, and possessing celestial exaltations, the Father^ who is, 
in fact, the Absolute Being, brought into a lively, conversible, definite (there^ 
fore finite) form of personal conception, and sets himself on terms of relation^ 
ship with him at the other pole ; so that, while he signifies^ or reveals the light 
and love of God, in and through the human or subject life, he is able to exalt 
and deify what he reveals, by referring his mission to one that is greater and 
higher in state than himself, viz : the Father in heaven/' — ^pp. 168-9. 

" But, in order to the full and complete apprehension of God, a third person- 
ality, the Iloly Spirit,' needs to appear. By the Logos, in the creation, and 
then by the Logos in the incarnation, assisted or set ofiT by the Father as a 
relative personality, God's character, feeling, and truth, are now expressed^ 
He has even brought down the mercies of His Heart to meet us on our human 
level. Bo far, the expression made, is moral ; but there is yet needed^ to com-* 
plete oar sense of God, the Absolute, another kind of expression, which will 
require the introduction or appearance of yet another and distinct kind of 
impersonation. We not only want a conception of God in His character and 
feeling towards us, but we want, also, to conceive Him as in ad within us, 
working in us, under the conditions of time and progression, spiritual results 
of quickening, deliverance, and purification from evil. Now, action of any 
kind is representable to us only under the conditions of movement in time and 
space, which, as we have seen, is not predicable of the Absolute Being abstractly 
contemplated. God, in act, therefore, will be given us by another finite, relar^ 
tive impersonation. 

<' Accordingly, the natural image, ^irit, that is, breath, it taken up and 
clothed with a personal activity. « ♦ * 

"And here, again, just as the Logos is incarnated in the flesh, so the Spirit 
makes His advent under physical signs, appropriate to His office, coming in a 
rushing mighty wind ; tipping the heads of an assembly with lambent flames ; 
evidencing his power in souls, by opening the lips of men, and displaying those 
utteiunces which are, themselves, expressions of the nund within ; endowjug 
men with gifts , above their human capacity. Now, the Absolute Boiiig, of 
whom we could predicate no motion or proceeding, becomes a Vital Prtsenrer 
residing ever with us, to work in us all that we need, and strengthen us to that 
which none but a divine power can support. ♦ ♦ * * * 

" Thus we have three persons, or impersonations, all existing under finite 
conditions or conceptions. They are relatives, and, in that view, are not inlini- 
ties; for relative infinities are impossible. And yet,' taken rcpresentatlvtly. 
they are each and all, infinities ; because they stand for and express the lu finite. 
Absolute Jehovah. They may each declare, * I am He ;' for what they impart 
to us of Him, is their true reality. Between them all together, as relativt^?, we 
are elevated to proximity and virtual converse with Him who is above our 
finite conditions, — the Unapproachable, and, as far as all measures of thou^'ht. 
or conception arc concerned, the Unrepresentable God." — pp. 171-3. 

We need make no apology for the length of these quota- 
tions* Our object has been to give an impartial^ and, so far 
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as possible, a full representation of the author's positions 
and explanations. One additional citation will be sufficient : 

" Do you then ask, whether I meaa simply to assert a modal Trinity, or three 
modal persons ? I must answer obscurely, just as I answered in regard to the 
humanity of Christ. If I say that they are modal oidy, as the word is com- 
monly used, I may deny more than I am justified in denying, or am re(iuii«d U> 
deny, by the ground 1 nave taken. I will only say that the Trinity, or the 
three persons, are given to me for the sake of their external expression, not for 
the internal investigation of their contenta. If I u^ them rationally or wisely, 
then, I shall use them according to their object. I must not intrude upon their 
interior nature, either by assertion or deniaL They must have their reality to 
mean w^hat they expr^ when taken as the wording forth of God. Perhaps I 
shall come nearest to the simple, positive idea of the Trinity here maintained, 
if I tall it an Ikstbumektal Trinity, and the persons Instrumental Persons. 
There may be more in them than this, which let others declare when they find 
it."— p. 175. 

The well-informed reader is satisfied by this time, that we 
have before us another exemplification of the wise man's 
proverb : — "There is no new thing under the sun." Sabd- 
liiu still lives, at least his works do follow him. This point 
we regard as of sufficient importance to establish by a few 
references. 

Says Dr. Enapp : "Among these opinions, which arose 
in opposition to the general doctrine of the orthodox fathers, 
the theory of Sabellius, who flourished in the third century, 
was the most celebrated. Sabellius regarded the terms. 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, as merely describing different 
divine warksf and various modes of divine revelation. Accord- 
ing to him there is only one divine person {i^la u^roCTao'iV,) in 
but a threefold divine tDork, or three forms, {rfa ir^cjira,) in 
which God has revealed himself to men." — ^Knapp's Theol. 
pp. 150-^^ 

Professor Sleiermacher, of Berlin, in an elaborate treatise 
upon the theory of Sabellius, which he endorses, remarks : 
"This relation itself, as viewed by Sabellius, cannot be 
better described than by saying, that the Most High, in and 
of himself and considered apart from the idea of Trinity, the 
true MovoLg, would be altogether in and by himself and alto- 
gether unknown to other beings. But this could take place 
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only on condition, that no other beings besides himself had 
an existence. The Trinity^ therefore^ is God revealed ; and 
each member of the same is a peculiar mode of this revela- 
tion. The Godhead, however, in each of these, is one and 
* the same,^ and not a different one ; but still it is never 
revealed to us as it is in itself, but as it is developed in the 
persons of the Trinity." — Stuart's Trans. Bib. Rep. vol. 6, 
p. 61. 

The doctrine of the orthodox fathers of that age, is 
described as follows : — ** In opposition to this, now, the 
then dominant Symbols of the church maintained, that there 
is a Trinity in the Godhead which is purely internal ; that 
there is something that was originally distinct and separate, 
independently of all the operations of the Godhead ; that 
the Godhead was Father and Son and Holy Ghost, in itself 
and from eternity, and would have been such had there been 
no creation, or had it. never united itself with our nature, 
nor ever dwelt in the community of believers." — ^Ib., p. 70. 

We give this simply as a matter of history, viz : that Bush- 
nell's theory is substantially the pame as that of Sabellius. 
Because Sabellius held it, and was cast out of the church for 
teaching it, sixteen centuries ago, is no great argument for or 
against it now. What is taught by Bushnell, a Sleierma- 
cher, a Sabellius, or the Cabalists, or Plato, or the Hindoo 
Mythology,* is of little consequence to us who make the 
Bible our rule of faith. 

And with this Bible in our hand, we must reject the theory 



* " The Hindoos adopt the theory that there is one great Supreme Beiog, 
from whom all things proceed ; that he has created an almost infinite number 
of inferior deities, who are placed as his agents over different departments of 
his works. He is not suffered to take particular cognizance of the affairs of men, 
being in a state of unconscious rest. Consequently, he is not an object of wor- 
ship, as he would not be cognizant of the adoration of his creatures. * * * 

" Brahma is the great supreme being, from whom all things have proceedod, 
and into whom all will eventually be absorbed. « « « Having performed 
the first acts of creation, formed the first triad of gods — Brahma, Biisnu, and 
Siba — to preside over the affairs of the universe, he has retired to rest, slt-ep- 
ing upon the back of an enormous serpent, basking on the sea of milk/* — Bach- 
eler's Hindooism in Orisaa. pp. 48-50. 
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of Dr. B.'s book, not because it transcends Scripture, but 
because it opposes Scripture. Without leughty argumenta- 
tion, we will state our objection in few words. 

The Trinity of Dr. Bushnell's book is figurative; it is 
simply personification. There is, then, no real personality 
of the Father, the Son, or the Holy Spirit. These are merely 
names by which the one person, God, is characterized in his 
works, ^^ dramatis persona,^^ names by which he is made known 
in revelation; and distinctive of nothing in his essential 
divine nature. Admitting that they are disclosed to us in 
connection with his works and revelations, still it is evident 
from the Scriptures, that God is in himself what he has 
revealed himself to be, and that the Trinity pertains to his 
nature as God. If you ask, in what sense^ I confess, I do not 
know. The Bible does not explain. 

Again, Dr. B.'s book teaches that the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit are not infinite, but finite ; not eternal, but 
developments in time. (See p. 173.) We admit that our 
conceptions of them are finite, as are our conceptions of God, 
and as all the conceptions of finite beings must be. But our 
conceptions of an object do not limit the object. Trinity 
pertains to the nature of God. God is infinite, eternal; 
therefore the Trinity is eternal, infinite. 

Let us here consult a few passages of the Sacred Oracles. 
**In the beginning was the Word, (Aoyo^,) and the Word was 
with God, and'the Word was God."— John 1 : 1. Here the 
Logos, who made all things, v. 3, and who was made fiesh, 
V. 14, is declared to have been " in the beginnings" an expres- 
sion denoting eternity. Compare Gen. 1: 1, where the 
phrase, '^ in the beginning" denotes priority to the creation. 
And in this eternity, prior to creation, whefi God existed 
alone, then " the Logos was with God." 

"And now, Father, glorify thou me with thine own self, 
with the glory which I had with the before the world was." 
John 17 : 5. Before the universe was framed, or any creating 
act was put forth, or any revelation was made, the Son had 
glory with the Father. How are all opposing human theo- 
ries dispelled before such light from the inspired word ! 
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"How much more shall the blood of Christ, who through 
the eternal Spirit, offered himself without spot to 6od.'* 
Heb. 9 : 14. Here the eternity of the Holy Spirit is recog- 
nized, in connection with reference to the other two in the 
adorable Trinity. 

" Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost." — ^Matt. 28 : 19. Confession of faith in the Trinity 
is here required of qvery disciple. But this subject needs no 
labored argumentation. 

Whatever God is, revealed, he is, unrevealed. Whatever 
he is in time, he is in eternity. True, the Trinity is revealed 
in time, and is most practically exhibited to us in the work 
of Redemption. But the Trinity itself does not consist in 
such revelation, but is eternal. 

So much, we are happy to learn, Dr. Bushnell himself^ on 
further study, seems now prepared to admit. In his article 
in ^* The New Englander,^^ for November, 1854, he remarks : 
" If, then, we dare to assume what is the deepest, most ador- 
able fact of God's nature, that he is a being infinite, inhe" 
rently related^ in acty to the finite, otherwise impossible ever to 
be found in that relation, thus and therefore a being who is 
EVERLASTINGLY THBEEiNG himself in his actiou, to be and to 
be Jcnotvn as Father^ Son, and Holy Ghost FROM ETEBNITT TO 
ETERNITY ; WO are brought out full upon the Christian 
Trinity, and that in the line of practical inquiry itself." — ^New 
Englander, Vol. XII., p. 502. What, in his book, he left for 
''others to declare when they find it/' p. 175, he has at 
length himself found, and declared.* The italicising in this 
passage is chiefly ours. 

It is vain for us, at least in this imperfect state, to suppose 
ourselves able to comprehend the mode of the divine exist- 
ence. We cannot comprehend our own existence, or the 



* Dr. B/s article in the New Eo^laoder is allowed, by all, to be a great 
advance from his book towards the common doctrine. The article, as we 
understand, is satisfactory to the ablest Connecticut divines, and has had the 
effect of quieting the apprehensions of his friends, respecting the Doctor's 
heterodojcy. 



/ 
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simplest processes in nature. Who, then, by searching can 
find out God? Who can find out the Almighty to perfection ? 
We have no comparison or analogy by which his infinite 
nature can be adequately illustrated. Any such attempt, 
therefore, must be futile. We should confine ourselves to 
the simple scriptural representation. From this it is evident, 
that in the Godhead, Trinity is as essential as unity. Nor is 
any absurdity thus involved, since God is three in a different 
sense from what he is pne. The unity of God is a reality. 
So is his personality. And his tripersonality is an equal and 
eternal reality. With the Bible in hand, we can admit no 
view of the Trinity to be orthodox, which does not embrace 
thus much. In respect to it, we will demand of no one's 
orthodoxy any more. , 

We have no theory on the subject to propose. We rest 
on the Scriptures. Therein is the doctrine of the Trinity in 
unity plainly set forth. Its mode is not, and therefore we 
shall not strive to search it out. We are willing men should 
speculate upon it. We speculate upon it, and have our con- 
ceptions of it. All we require is, that speculation shall be 
given as speculation, and not be subversive of the scriptural 
doctrine. There is one God. God the Father is eternal, 
infinite. God the Son is eternal, infinite. God the Holy 
Spirit is eternal, infinite. He is the triune God. 



Art. IV.— the PLURALITY OF WORLDS.* 

From the time when the first human pair, in their state of 
primitive innocence in the garden of Eden, gazed with won- 
der and admiration upon the beautiful scenery of the noctur- 



* (1.) Thb Pluraijty op Worlds, with an introduction, by Edward Hitch- 
cock, 1). D. With an i^ppendix. — pp. 376. 

(2.) Mors Worlds than one, — ^The Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope 
of the Christian. By Sir D. Brewster, — pp. 265. 

(3.) TuE Univkrsb no Dbsbrt, the Earth no Monopoly ; preceded by a 
Scientific Exposition of the Unity of Plan in Creation. — pp. 369. 
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nal Heavens — down to the present moment, the sun and 
moon and stars have been objects of the most intense inter- 
est to the thoughtful and reflecting portion of our race; 
and without, for a moment, giving countenance to any of 
the absurdities of judicial Astrology, and ^eluding, too, the 
merely physical eflects of the light and heat received from 
them, it may be asserted, as a veritable truth, that the influ- 
ence of the heavenly bodies upon man has been constant and 
powerful — ^indeed scarcely second to any other. For, was it 
not the appearance of the heavens which first stimulated the 
human intellect to activity — which led to the very founda- 
tion of human science — which first induced men to observe 
facts, and to keep a record of their observations ? Is it not 
the same thing which has, in every age, kept alive the spirit 
of inquiry, and, by means of the mental activity which it 
has excited,, constantly extended the empire of knowledge, 
and resulted in the civilization and improvement of society, 
and the building up of that splendid and noble structure 
which we call Modern Science — the parent of all our Indus- 
trial and Esthetic Arts ? Still further — ^is it not the \'iew 
of the bright luminaries of the evening sky, which has first 
impelled each individual mind to the contemplation of the infi- 
nite and the eternal, and almost irresistibly urged it towards 
the acknowledgment of the great Author and Ruler of the 
universe? Surely that, which so vitally affects the individual 
and the race, is not unworthy of some share of our attention. 
Scarcely, however, can we begin to think of the heavenly 
bodies, before we are confronted with the inquiries, " What 
are they ?" "Where are they?" and " Why do they exist ?" 
Various have been the answers proposed to these questions. 
Long ages ago it was observed that, among the stars, there 
are a few which do not, like the others, preserve their rela- 
tive positions in the heavens unchanged, but are constantly 
moving from group to group, and from cluster to cluster 
among their more staid and regular companions. These 
were, hence, termed " wanderers, " or " planets. " The 
idea that either the " wandering" or " fixed" stars are any- 
thing more than brilliant specks of light is sometimes thought 
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to be altogether modern^ and to constitute one of the great 
and distinguishing points of difierence between our opinions 
and those of the ancients. This, however, is quite an error; 
for away back in the dim distance of antiquity, two thousand 
years before the time of Copernicus and Galileo, Anaxi- 
mander, a disciple of the celebrated Thales of Miletus, and 
Pythagoras, his contemporary, taught the great leading 
doctrines of Modern Astronomy; viz: that the sun is the 
great center of our system — ^that the planets revolve about 
him — that the earth revolves about the sun, and on its own 
axis — that the Milky Way is the aggregated light of a mul- 
titude of stars, &c., and, still further, that the planets are 
inhabitedy and that the other stars are the SUNS of other systems 
similar to ours ! Ptolemy, however, {the Philosopher ^ not the 
Kingy) having stupidly adopted the erroneous fancies of 
Appollonius of Perga, and incorporated them into his " Great 
Syntax," they were received by tlie unthinking multitude, 
and constituted the popular creed of Astronomy, down to . 
the time of Copernicus. 

Since that period, the more ancient and rational views 
have been revived and many of them demonstrated, and a^ 
great variety of new and valuable facts have been observed 
and classified — in short the science of Astronomy has been 
erected upon the firm foundations of observation and mathe- 
matical demonstration. 

The ancient Anaximandrian opinions, viz i that the planets 
are inhabited, and that 'the stars are the suns of other sys- 
tems, have been adopted by most modern Astronomers, and 
the Christian Philosopher, especially, has been delighted with 
this view of the universe, as being' worthy, and the only one 
yet proposed which is at all worthy of an infinitely wise and 
benevolent Creator. 

Eecently, however, a work, the first whose title stands at 
the head of this article, has been published, first in England 
and then in this country, in which it is attempted to prove 
that we have no reason to believe a rational population to 
exist, either upon the planets, or any other parts of the physi- 
cal universe, beyond the Jimits of our own little sphere, 
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called the Earth! This work, from the novelty and boldness 
of its positions, as well as from the apparent candor and evi- 
dent ability of the writer, has attracted much attention, and 
has sadly unsettled the minds of many with regard to some 
positions which they had supposed to be firmly established. 
The ostensible purpose of this work is to obviate a 
Theological difficulty, which is thus stated in th,e Preface: 
" There are many persons to whom the assumption of an 
endless multitude of Worlds appears difficult to reconcile 
with the belief of that which, as the Christian Revelation 
teaches us, has been done for this our World of Earth." 
The writer suggests that ^ this difficulty may exist either in 
the mind of a believer in the Christian Religion, filling him 
with perplexity and anxiety, though not overthrowing his 
belief, or in the mind of an infidel, preventing him from 
accepting the Christian Revelation, and furnishing him with 
an ugly weapon of attack upon our most holy faith. The 
object of the book is to show that " the oMumptian of an 
endless multitude of words" is unfowidedf and hence, cannot 
be made the basis of an objection to Christianity. The 
American edition contains an introductory notice by Dr. 
Hitchcock, who evidently regards the Essay with considera- 
ble favor, though he does not subscribe to all its positions. 
The last editioji contains, also, an Appendix, embracing the 
Author's reply to various objections that have been urged 
against his views. The work of Sir D. Brewster is a reply 
to the one just mentioned, and it would of course be quite 
superfluous to say of it that is characterized by learning and 
ability. It contains, however, some scientific blunders, a 
part of which may be mere typographical errors, or slips of 
the pen on the part of the venerable author, and is written 
with a kind of acerbity of manner which is rather disagree- 
able. The other work named at the beginning of this arti- 
cle is an American production, published anonymously at 
Boston and Cambridge, and is also intended as a reply to the 
first. It is evidently the work of a man of extensive reading 
and some talent, but is not by any means remarkable for its 
originality, and contains some decidedly erroneous statements 
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in relation to matters of science. It is, however, a conven- 
ient book of reference, as it gives a condensed, and, in gen- 
eral, correct view of the several sciences— Anatomy and 
Physiology, Botany, Palaeontology, Physical Geography, and 
Astronomy. 

In reading the Essay on the Plurality of Worlds, one'i* 
impressions are something like these : he opens the book with 
a most intense curiosity to know what can be said on that 
side of the question ; from the introductory notice by Dr# 
Hitchcock he receives a favorable bias towards the author j 
in perusing the first few chapters, he is quite captivated with 
the air of candor and sincerity which pervades them, and 
forms a high estimate of the erudition and talents of the 
writer ; but, as he proceeds, he finds his attention riveted 
upon some very remarkable syllogisms; soon he is con- 
strained to admit to himself that the work presents a most 
singular combination of strength and weakness— forcibly 
reminding him of the feet of Nebuchadnezzer's Image, which 
"were partly of iron and partly of clay;" as one fallacy 
after another is discovered, he begins to^ query with himself 
whether it is possible that the author can really be sincere in 
this argument-'whether it is not rather designed as a hoax« 
a sort of sequel to the " Historic Doubts in I'cference to Napo^ 
lean Bonajjorte ;^* further on, he shrewdly suspects that the 
author has himself become Entangled in the Theological dif- 
ficulty mentioned in the Preface, and in a fit of desperation 
has seized his pen, determined, with that renowned weapon 
to cut his way out of the labyrinth ; and by the time he has 
•finished the Appendix, he is half inclined to change his opin-. 
ion once more, and to conclude that the writer, having, from 
some unaccountable whim, mounted this particular "hobby," 
is determined to ride, regardless of consequences. After all, 
however, it must be admitted that this author, whoever he 
may be, is a tolerably shrewd tactician, and that he manages 
the argument with a good deal of ingenuity. His general 
plan is that of the beseiger of 'a city, who first attacks the 
weakest points, the out-posts; then makes his first approach, 
then his second, and then his third ; and, finally, storms the 
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citadel. Thus he begins with the Nebulae, those most dis' 
tant and dubious outskirts of creation, emphatically the 
** terra incognita" of the universe, and, having shown, by a 
course of reasoning apparently quite satisfactory to himself, 
that no inhabitants, especially of a rational kind, can possi^ 
bly exist in those regions, he next considers the case of the 
Clusters of stars, and then of the Binary systems. Having 
decided their character to be such as to negative the idea of 
their being suns, and surrounded by planets which may be 
inhabited, he makes short work with the variable, and other 
stars, and then attacks the planets — commencing of course 
with the most remote, and afterwards proceeding to attend 
to those nearest the earth, which he supposes to resemble it 
most closely in respect to light and heat and physical con* 
stitution. ^ 

Sir D. Brewster, also, in his reply displays no less shrewd- 
ness in the general plan. It is exactly the reverse of that. of 
his opponent, or that of a General resolved on the complete 
subjugation of an enemy's country. Having seized upon 
some commanding position, he immediately makes that his 
Head Quarters, and fortifies it with great care. He then 
proceeds to establish his outposts, and to take possession of 
other contiguous places. He then extends his operations to 
the more distant cities and provinces, conquering one after 
another, until the whole country is completely under his 
control. Thus Sir David commences with the planets which 
seem to present most points of analogy with the earth, then 
extends his views successively to other planets, to the satel- 
lites and asteroids, then to the iSxed stars, and finally, to the 
nebulse. 

The first chapter of the Essay on the Plurality of Worlds 
is a brief synopsis of modem Astronomy. In the second, the 
astronomical objection to Religion is stated, and in the third, 
the answer of Dr. Chalmers to that objection, as deduced 
from the revelations of the Microscope, is presented, which, 
however, is not considered a sufficient answer. Chapter 
fourth is devoted to a further statement of the objectioa. 
In chapter fifth we have a synopsis of Geological facts and 
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theories, adduced to show the great length of time which 
the earth has existed, and the comparatively recent introduc- 
tion of the human race upon it. In chapter sixth, the com- 
paratively short period of the existence of man upon the 
earth is insisted upon at great length, and is made the basis 
of a very singular argument in answer to the above men- 
tioned objection to Religion, which argument is also used in 
answer to one of the considerations which are adduced to 
show that the other parts of the physical universe besides 
the earth are probably stocked with rational inhabitants. In 
the seventh, eighth, tod ninth chapters^ respectively, the 
nature of the nebulae, the fixed stars, and the planets, is dis- 
cussed with a view to the question whether their physical 
condition is such as to render it probable that they are 
inhabited by rational creatures. In chapter tenth we have 
a Theory of the Solar System, which seems to be a slight 
modification of the old " nebular h3rpothesis," made to suit 
the purposes of the writer. The eleventh chapter contains 
a discussion of the bearings of the author's speculations upon 
the argument for the existence of God, which is drawn from 
the appearance of design in the material world, together 
with the consideration of several objections to his views. 
In chapter twelfth the author argues the unity of the world 
from the nature of man, and also notices some objections 
which he supposes might be urged against his position. This 
closes his argument. In the thirteenth, or last chapter of 
the work, he speculates in reference to the future ; inquiring 
whether we have reason to expect any new order of beings, 
superior to man, will ever be placed upon the earth, and, 
also, whether any new condition of the human race is con* 
ceivable, which shall constiute a new order of things upon 
the earth, as much in advance of the present as the present 
is in advance of the one which preceded the creation of man. 
The first of these queries he is disposed to answer in the 
negative, and the secojid in the affirmative. 

Sir D. Brewster devotes his first chapter to a considera- 
tion of the religious aspect of the question, his second to a 
description of the Solar system, his third to the Geological 
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condition of the earth i in the fourth he traces the analogy 
between the earth and the other planets; in the fifth he 
inquires into the physical condition of the sun and moon ; 
and, in the sixth, he shows that the whole solar system is 
moving rapidly through space, and, perhaps, around some 
distant center. Chapter seventh is devoted to the considera* 
tion of religious difficulties ; chapter eighth furnishes a dis- 
cussion of the single stars and binaiy systems ; chapter ninth, 
of the clusters of stars, and nebulae ; chapter tenth gives a 
general summary of the argument yor the plurality of worlds; 
and in the next four chapters the author answers the objec-" 
tions to that doctrine, which are urged by his opponent. In 
the last chapter^ he speculates on the future state of the 
human race, and more than intimates that, in his opinion, 
the heavenly bodies will, some or all of them, constitute the 
residence of the blessed beyond the the grave. 

The work called " The UDiverse no Desert, &c*," consists 
of two parts. The first embraces a synopsis of. the leading 
principles of several of the natural sciences; also a brief his^ 
tory of the sciences, and a chapter on the unity of design 
observable in the various departments of ^nature, and a long 
extract from Dr. Chalmers, entitled '*A sketch of Modem 
Astronomy." Turning to the second part we find a more 
particular statement of the principles and facts of Astron** 
omy and Geology — a cha[^ter on Man, in which the argu- 
ments agaifist the unity of the race are speciously stated — 
an examination of the physical conditions of the planets and 
of the other heavenly bodies, for the purpose of showing 
those conditions to be compatible with the supposition of 
their being inhabited — a chapter designed to refute the doc- 
trine that our little Earth is a special favorite of Heaven — a 
statement of the views of eminent men, ancient and mod- 
em — a discussion of the question, "Whether terrestrial 
humanity is the ultimate of creation?" and, finally, the 
author, leaving the beaten track of argument, appeals to 
"man's inner senses," and the testimony of Swedenborg, 
quoting largely from that very remarkable author, and thus 
not only establishing the habltability of the planets, &:c., but 
also giving minute descriptions of their actual inhabitants ! 
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With regard to this last work, it may be observed that, 
although its author is evidently a man of extensive informa- 
tion, and often reasons well, yet he sometimes reasons very 
badly, and manifests a very weak credulity which detracte 
very much from the pleasure and confidence with which we 
follow his argument. This appears, not only in the use 
which he makes of the authority of Swedenborg, but also 
in his remarks concerning the "Wilfl men from Borneo," 
and in several other instances. These " Wild Men" are a 
couple of dwarf specimens of humanity which have been 
exhibited in Boston and other places, during the past year, 
and though the exhibition is one of the most impudent and 
barefaced hoaxes of the day, fairly eclipsing the operations 
of the notorious Barnum, yet this writer seems to have be^en 
completely deceived by it. A remarkable specimen of scien- 
tific blundering may be found on page 104 of the second part 
(or volume) of his work. 

There is one other point in this \^ork which seems to 
require notice before taking leave of it, viz: an inquiry con- 
cerning the* authorship of the original Essay on the Plurality 
of W-orlds. This authorship has been attributed to Prof.^ 
Whewdl,* but in this work, (and also in that of Sir D. Brews- 
ter,) an extract is given, from Prof. Whewell's Bridgewater 
Treatise, which seems strongly to favor the idea that the 
planets are inhabited — together with two extracts from a 
small work called " The Bible true, and h^deltty Wicked^^^ by^ 
Wra. S. Plummer, D. D., in which views are put forth which 
agree very closfely with those advocated in the work on the 
" Plurality of Worlds," so much so as to lend considerable 
plausibility to the suspicion that the two works have a com- 
mon origin. The passage from Prof. W. is as follows: — ^*No 
one can resist the temptation to conjecture that those globes 
are not dead and barren ; that they are, like ours, occupied 
with organization, life^ and intelligence. If the stars are 
suns, they may, like our sun, have planets ^revolving around 
them $ and those may, like our planet, be the seats of vege- 

* Beoeat English papefs refef the Essay to another aathor. 
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« 

table» aniiaitli ajod ratioxntl life." And yet there is a paaaage 
in the Appendix to the famous Essay, which has been regarded 
as evidently pointing out Prof. Whewell as the author. Prob- 
ably the author of ''The Universe no Desert," had not seen 
this Appendix at the time of writing his work. 

The argument of the Essay ob the Plurality of Worlds 
appears to be as follows, viz : Considering the overwhelm- 
ing magnitude of the Universe, the innumerable multitude 
of the heavenly bodies, and the comparative insignificance of 
our little Earth, it is natural for doubts to arise whether God 
will bestow any special care upon a world so. small as ours, 
and upon creatures so minute as man. 

The revelations of the microscope, however, to a eertain 
extent, serve as a counterpoise to those of the telescope, and 
show us a new sett of wonders, equally innumerable^ and ap- 
proaching much nearer to infinity, in the direction of minute- 
ness, than the most huge of the heavenly masses, in the direc- 
tion of magnitude, and clearly revealing the hand of infinite 
Wisdom and Power — ^from which we may derive the comfort- 
able assurance th^at a Deity, who has bestowed some portion 
of his attention upon an infinitesimal animalcule, may reas- 
onably be supposed to care for man, at least so &r as hiB 
physical wants are concerned ; and considering the intellect- 
ual and moral nature of man, by which he is inmaensely 
exalted above all other terrestrial beings, and supposing him 
to constitute the only order of rational and moral subjects of 
God's government, there is no very great obstacle in the w^ 
of believing the Gospel account of the plan of Salvation. 
The idea of the existence of vegetable, and even animal, life 
upon the planets, &c., does not militate agaiost our Chris- 
tian Faith, but when we assume that they are inhabited by 
intelUgeiit aad moxal beings, the case is very different ; for it 
is impossible to conceive of such beings which shall not be 
essentially human.; and, hence, capable of sixiy and in all 
probability standing in the same need of special Divine inter- 
ference in their behalf to save them £rom the consequences 
of sin. It would then appear extremely absurd to suppose 
that Gh>d would, as Christianity teaches He has doii^ single 
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otit this little obseure corner of creation .npon which alone* 
to bestow special and most wonderful favors, even to the 
extent of sending his Son to become the Redeemer of the 
fellen race of Adam. Bat this assumption of snch inhabi- 
tants of the heavenly bodies is altogether grataitons and 
improbable, and, hence, Christianity is not liable to this 
objection : 

For, in the first place, we have no positive evidence of 
theis existence. Modem Astronomy, with all the accuracy 
and perfection of its researches does not assure us of the- 
existence of any inhabitants upon any of the heavenly bodies^ 
In the absence of such evidence it is highly unphilosophicall 
i» assume such existences; for the human race is, on the 
whole, progressive, has arrived to its present state of intelU— 
gence by a gradual and long continued progress, and if we 
assume the existence of intelligent beings upon one of the 
planets, we must assume for them an intellectual history like 
that of man — a proceeding altogether too arbitrary and fan- 
ciful to be for a moment considered. ' And, again, in the 
human race may be discerned a moral progress, and numer- 
ous evidences of the exercise of a moral government over it, 
and if we suppose beings similar to man to inhabit any of 
the planets, we must attribute to them such characteristios^ 
as those which make man a proper subject of moral govern^- 
ment^ as affections, desires, conscience, &;c., which would be- 
a '■'rash**" and "bold assimaption." 

Chalmers, indeed, has said in reply to the above ol:gection« 
to Religion, that there is not the slightest foundation for the 
amertion that other worlds must have the same need as our. 
own of a speeial provision to rescue their inhabttants fromt 
the consequences of sin, that we do not certainly know that 
there are any such inhabitants, and, hence, it is absurd, iai 
consequence of any speculations about ihem, to reject doc- 
trines which are established by direct and positive proof, that 
if other worlds have inhabitants they may have remained in 
a state of moral uprightness, (like that of the Angebi or ot 
Man before the Fall,) &c., ftc. 

But tius% he continues, is only *^an e^peal tO' ovr iffiuh- 
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raiuXf** (!) and is not quite satisfactory. A much better 
reply may be 4raw from Geology, thus : — ^It is certain, from 
Geological evidence, that the earth must have existed through 
an inconceivably long period of time, and must have been, 
for countless myriads of ages, the dwelling place of multi- 
tudes of animals of the lower orders, before the creation of 
man ; indeed this former period of merely animal and vege- 
table existence upon the earth, may be regarded as having 
about the same ratio to the period which has elapsed since 
man's creation, that the distance from us to the remotest star 
revealed by the telescope has to the diameter of the earth, 
or that the magnitude of the whole space which includes the 
visible universe has to the magnitude of the earth. More- 
over, man possesses certain characteristics which completely 
separate him from the lower animals, and render the period 
of his existence altogether unique in the history of the earth ; 
and God most certainly has manifested a regard for him 
totally different from any regard which he has shown to any 
other order of existences upon the earth. Now if, as has 
been shown, a race thus unique and highly favored hag occupied 
only a mere point of time, compared with the duration of the 
other and inferior earthly existences^ it may he reasonably supposed 
that the most unique and higtdy favored of all the orders of being 
tnay be confined to a mere point in space, compared with the 
extent occupied by other and inferior natures. Reasoning from 
analogy, there is, in fact, a strong probability that such is 
the case ; fcyr the great law of nature does not seem to be a 
constant uniformity and perpetual repetition of the same 
, types of existence, but rather a constant variety and perpet- 
ual progression. The past history of our world is that of a 
vast succession of changes and progressive modifications, 
■the grand climax crowned at last by the creation of man. 
There being this gradation of existences in time, culminat- 
ing in the human race, it is quite probable that there is a 
similar gradation of existence in space, having the same cul- 
minating point. Hence the above charge of absurdity can- 
not be sustained against the doctrines of Christianity. 
Even a careful examination of the facts of Astronomjry the 
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argument continues, will lead to the conclusion that none of 
the heavenly bodies are inhabited by intelligences in any 
manner similar to liian. The idea that the Nebulae observed 
in the heavens consist only of the blended light of multitudes 
of stars, too distant to be individually seen, is not tenable* 
They are rather huge masses of matter in a sort of gaseous 
or vapory form, or of more condensed irregular lumps, min- 
gled and confused in a chaotic manner. The fact that many 
of them have been resolved by the telescope into distinct 
luminous* points, only shows that they have* a '^sort of gran- 
ulated texture," and by no means proves that each of those 
luminous points is a star — ^that is, if we mean by a star any- 
thing .more than a bright speck in the sky. They (the 
Nebulae) seem to be undergoing a process of condensation, 
and will, perhaps, become solid bodies ; but at present they 
are evidently unfitted for the occupation of intelligent beings* 
The Multiple stars, or "Clusters of stars," "do not differ 
from the resolvable Nebulae except in the degree of optical 
power required to resolve them," and the same remarks will 
apply to them' as to the Nebulae. From an examination of the 
Binary Systems, it appears that the mass of each individual 
member is generally much less than that of our sun ; and, 
for aught that appears to the contrary, may be in a state 
very analagous to that of Nebulous matter. Even on the 
supposition that they are solid bodies like the sun, it is veiy 
improbable that they are surrounded by habitable planets, 
because the attractive force of each one would interfere with 
and derange the planetary system of the other. With regard 
to the single stars themselves, the doctrine that they are 
bodies like our sun, serving to support other systems of habi- 
table planets, rests upon a very precarious foundation. Many 
of them seem to be unlike the sun, from the fact that they 
are variable in respect to their brightness, color, &c., which 
implies some physical change in their constitution to be 
going on — ^perhaps a process of condensation from a state of 
nebulosity. With regard to the others, they may be under- 
going great changes which can only become manifest in very 
long periods of time, and hence have not been observed, and*, 
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even if they are really solid and stable bodies like the sun, 
they may not be surrounded by planets, or, if they are, those 
planets may not be inhabited. 

Finally, coming to our own Solar System, it would seem 
improbable that Neptune should be inhabited, considering 
the very small amount of light and heat which he receives 
firom the sun, unless we should find some ground for the gen- 
eral conclusion* that all the planetary bodies of our system 
are the abodes of life and intelligence. Bnt we can have no 
snch ground ; for all Astronomers agree that our Moon is a 
mere mass of lava and cinders, confusedly piled amoqg the 
craters of extinct volcanoes, that it has neither atmosphere 
nor water, and hence is little fitted* for any, and especially 
for a rational population. 

Even turning our attention to the planet Ji^)iter, we find 
that, with a bulk one thousand three hundred and thirty-one 
times as great :as that of the earth, his specific gravity is only 
about one-fourth as great, or a little more than that of water, 
showing that he cannot be composed of rocks and metals 
like the earth, but is, most likely, nothing else than a huge 
globe of water, (which may, however, be frozen into a solid 
ball of ice,) and unfitted, of course, for the support of any 
animals except such as are adapted to live in the water. 
Besides, even if he were a solid globe like the earth, the 
force of gravity at bis surface is two and a half times as great 
as upon the earth, and hence men and animals of the earthly 
type could not live there on account of the enormous weight 
with which they would be encumbered and oppressed. 
Taking these circumstances into account, together with the 
fact that he receives twenty-five times less light and heat 
from the sun than the earth, it is hardly probable that Jupi- 
ter is inhabited at all ; or, if at all, by anything more than 
"cartilaginous and glutinous masses of animality of the 
lowest rank." 

The same reasoning applies with still greater force to the 
three more distant planets. The Planetoids are too small 
and apparently fragmentary and anomalous to allow the least 
degree of probability to attach to the idea that they are the 
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abodes of life and intelligence ; an8 with regard to Mars, he 
is but little more than one-eighth as large as the earth, has 
no satellite, and less than half the amount of light and heat 
from the sun which the earth has, and if he serves as the 
dwelling place of any animal forms they are probably quite 
different from those found upon the earth. Concerning intel- 
ligent inliabltants it is not necessary to speculate until we 
know whether he has inhabitants of any kind. Ventls does 
not appear to have any atmosphere ; and with regard to her 
•surface we have but little knowledge. It may be like that 
'of the Moon, or, more likely, may be smooth and glassy, 
with no water, and perpetually scorched by the fiery beams 
of the Sun ; and the case of Mercury is still worse : so that 
we cannot reasonably look for inhabitants of any kind upon 
them. 

On the whole, there seem to be no probabilities of the 
existence anywhere in the Universe of other intelligent and 
moral beings than Man, and, considering the nobleness of the 
being possessing these attributes, it is not by any means 
absurd or improbable to suppose that God should do for the 
human race all that the Scriptures affirm that He has done. 

This is the substance of the argument, which the author 
develops, at great length and with much subtlety, .and then 
proceeds to weave bis peculiar notions into a sort of con- 
nected tissue which he calls a " Theory of the Solar Sys- 
tem," adopting the old, absurd, and mischievous Nebular 
Theory of La Place, and adding to it several new absurdities 
of his own. He also replies to a number of objections which 
he supposes may be urged against his views. The limits of 
this article will not permit us to follow him into the minutias 
of these replies, or to present, as had been intended, an 
abstract of the argument of Sir D. Brewster's reply. We 
must, therefore, be content with presenting a few remarks of 
our own. 

And, in the first place, with regard to the whole course of 
argumentation in the Essay, it is a most remarkable example 
of special pleading, well calculated to mislead the unwary, but 
having really no solid foundation whatever. The author pro- 
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feflBes to be a Philosopher, and constantly objects to what he 
csrlls bold and unwarrantable assumptions, and yet he deals 
to an unprecedented extent in just such assumptions, piling 
one upoa another, and in feu^t building up the entire super- 
structure of his argument upon no other foundatioUi and with 
little other material, than assumption. Thus, he assumes 
that Christianity teaches such an interposition of God in the 
affairs of this terrestrial world as is entirely peculiar and 
inconsistent with the idea of similar interposition in the 
affadrs" of any other world where the same necessity might 
exist; that the existence of other worlds of intelligent beings 
must give rise to such a necessity ; that there is such a rela- 
tion between space and time that we can reason from one to 
the other; that intelligent beings cannot exist but in circum- 
stances at least approximatively similar to those in which 
man is placed ; that the primary state of matter is that which 
13 called Nebulous, &c., &;c., Sec. 

Our opinion is that the author has utterly failed to make 
it appear in the least degree probable that the Earth is the 
only one, among the countless orbs which roll through 
space, which bears an intelligent and morally accountable 
popjuJation ; that, even if he had been much more successful 
than he has been in his attempt, it would not be the best 
naode of grappling with the Theological difficulty which be 
attempts to repipve, and that such a defense of Christianity 
as he makes is much worse than none at all. 

In noticing a few points in this ve^ singular argument, 
we shall reverse the order adopted by the author, and com- 
mence with those which he has taken up at a very late stage 
of the discussion. We will direct our attention first to the 
Solar Sy&em^ 

Of all th^ members of this system, the planet Jupiter has 
received the 9iP9t critical attention from this author, and the 
question of the habitability of the other planets has been 
made to d^p^^nd very much upon the conclusions adopted in 
reference to the pbysi^l conditions of this one. Most sin- 
gular and astonishing ii^ferences are drawn from the small 
specific gravity of this planet, compared with ti^at of the 
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Earth. From the fact that tlie density of Jupiter is only a 
little more than that of water, the author strangely infers 
^at therefore the planet is only *'a mere sphere of water" ! 
whereas he should have drawn exactly the opposite infer* 
ence from that fact, viz : that Jupiter cannot be *' a. mere 
sphere of WjM;er." For, according to his own showing, 
water is an elastic fluid, and the pressure of a column of 
it one hundred thousand Jfeet high would diminish the bulk, 
of a given quantity of it by one-tenth, and, though h» 
makes an attempt to coi^ceal the fact, it is yet true that 
this diminution of bulk would become greater exoftly in 
proportion to t/ie increase of' presmre; so that if a globe as 
large aa Jupiter w^re composed entirely of water, the inte- 
rior portion of it would be extremely dense, and the specific 
gravity of the whole would be much greater than that of 
the Earth, or even, the most dense and solid bodies upon the 
Earth ; while, on the contrary, if the globe were formed of 
solid and unyielding materials, like the crust of the Eaithy 
its outer portion would form a self-supporting arch, and thus 
prevent such enormous pressure upon the interior parts as 
would take place in *' a sphere of water." Hence we can 
easily account for the fact that the density of the Earth is 
soly five time? as great as that of water, while the specific 
gravity of granite at the surface is two and half, and the 
metals vary from seven to twenty. 

There are some species of rock known, (as Pupiiee Stone, 
for example, a kind of lava which is very hard and firm,) 
whose specific gravity is not greater th^Q that pf Jupiter ; 
and if the whole body of the planet were composed of some 
solid substance of this kind, it would be no heavier than it 
is now known to be. But from the analogy of the Earth 
and the Moon, it seems probable that the interior of the 
planet is in a state of igneous fluidity ; and, if so, the heat 
of the fiery mass mu^t be inconceivably intense — ^the effect 
of which must be to expand the substance of it almost 
indefinitely — ^preventing, at least, the condensation which 
would otherwise result from the gravitation of a very large 
liquid mass, and of course m^ing the specific g^^ty smalL 
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Perhaps even granite, subjected to the temperature of the 
interior of Jupiter, might become as light as water. How 
baseless, then, are those astounding conclusions which our 
ingenious anthor has drawn from the small specific gravity 
of this noble planet ! 

But, again : the author argues against the habitability of 
Jupiter from the great farce (f gravity at his surface, which is 
stated to be two and a half times as great as upon the Earth ; 
and thus sufficient to interfere seriously with the locomotion, 
if not with the very existence, of animak .of the larger 
specie^. It should, however, be recollected •that the great 
velocity with which this {Planet revolves about nts axis, car- 
rying forward an object upon the surface, at the equator, 
almost thirty thousand miles per hour, must generate a great 
centrifugal force, acting in opposition to the force of gravity, 
and, of course, diminishing the weight of bodies very con- 
siderably. Still further, even the author of the Essay is not 
disposed to deny that<Jupiter has an atmosphere; and if wc 
fiuppose that atmosphere to be of the same nature as oui«, 
and to extend only as far from the surface as ours does from 
the Earth, it will yet be two and a half times as dense, and 
will have a tendency to buoy up objects upon the surface of 
the planet, just as water buoys up, or diminishes the weight 
of a stone placed in it. It would seem, however, more likely 
that the extent of Jupiter's atmosphere should be greater 
than that of ours, in the proportion that the planet itself is 
larger than the Earth ; in which case this modifying effect 
upon the weight of bodies would be vastly increased. Besides 
this, the breathing of an atmosphere so dense as that of 
Jupiter probably is, supposing it to contain the same pro- 
portiDn of oxygen as ours, would be very stimulating, and 
might produce and sustain a degree of muscular power which 
would enable animals to carry about with ease much heavier 
bodies than would be convenient upon our globe. 

But the author of the Essay urges, further, that the light 
and heat received from the Sun by Jupiter are much less 
than we enjoy, and thus infers the unfitness of that planet to 
aupport a population like that of the Earth. In this he 
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seems to assume that the Sun is the only source of light and 
heat for the planets, though he must know that' such is not 
the case so far as our own planet is concerned* The tem- 
perature at the surface of the Earth is very essentially modi* 
fied by the internal fiery nucleus, and such is doubtless the 
case with the other planets ; and with regard to light, cvery- 
'body^ knows that the absence of solar light in the Polar 
jregions of the Earth is beautifully compensated by the Mag- 
netic Aurora^ and this kind of compensation may be earned 
to a much greater extent upon Jupiter, to say nothing of his 
four satellites to our one, er of the effect of his dense atmos* 
phere in concentrating the rays of the^Sun. Besides all this, 
we may remark that even human beings might exist upon a 
planet favored either with much more or much less light and 
heat than the Earth is endowed with ; and, moreover, a slight 
modification of the human type of organization would adapt 
it to almost any conditions of light and heat which can be 
supposed to prevail in the several spheres which constitute 
the Solar System. 

On the whole, then, we are not able to perceive the slight- 
•est reason to doubt, so far as the physical conditions are con- 
Hsemed, that Jupiter is a fit and commodious dwelling-place 
for a rational and intelligent population. The same remarks 
will apply, to a considerable extent, to the more distant 
planets, and with regard to Mars and Venus, our author 
himself is obliged virtually to admit that he cannot assign 
4iny particular reason, so far as physical conditions are con- 
cerned, why they should not be inhabited. Probably no 
advocate of the doctrine of the plurality of worlds ever felt 
himself called upon to attempt to prove that all the plane** 
tary bodies are the abodes of intelligent life ; and yet, if our 
limits would permit, we would undertake to show that, in 
reference to the habitability of the Moon, the tables of evi- 
dence may be turned against the Essay as effectually as in 
the case of Jupiter. This, however, is the less necessary, 
since the point is ably discussed in the above mentioned 
replies to the Essay. 

Our Author simply ridicules the idea that the Sun may be 
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inhabited; but the theory of Herschell, now generally 
adopted, and which the late investigations of Arago sustain 
in a most remarkable manner, seems to make it extremely 
probable that even that vast luminary may be the happy 
abode of life and intelligence. 

With regard to the great majority of the fixed stars, our 
ingenious author cannot possibly discover any point of dif- 
ference between them and our Sun. It is certain that, to a 
spectator, placed as far from the Sun as we are from the 
stars, our bright luminary would be reduced to a star in 
appearance, differing in no respect from the myriads of sur* 
rounding ones. It is quite unnecessary ta repeat the argu- 
ments so often adduced to show that the stars are the suns 
of other systems of planetary bodies ; these are sufficiently 
well known. We have simply to say that they remain in 
full force in spite of anything contained in the Essay under 
consideratiou. Those stars which constitute the Binary and 
Multiple systems, if not surrounded by habitable planets, 
may be themselves inhabited; and with regard to the resolva- 
ble Nebulae, we say that the spisit of skepticism which denies 
that the luminous points into which they are resolved are 
stars, like other stars, is very nearly allied to that which 
denies the existence of the whole material world, and which 
shows its possessor to be lacking in common sense. 

We have several reasons for believing that the Kebuls 
which have not been resolved are of the same nature as those 
which have been resolved, but we cannot stop to detail them 
now. 

Leaving the Astronomical part of the argument, we come 
next to that drawn from Geology, which the author evidently 
regards as his strongest point, and which he has very care- 
fully developed, at great length, and with surprising iiige> 
nuity, viz : that since all the intelligent existences of aa 
infinity of duration^ so far as the Earth is concerned, have 
been thrust into a mere poini of timef it is not improbable 
that all the intelligent existences of an infinity of extent may 
be similarly thrust into a mere point of space; and, hence, 
that the human race constitutes the only order of intelligent 
and moral beings in the Universe. 
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Now Buppofling there were (which there ia not) such a 
relation between time and space that we might reason in 
this manner from one to the other, still this argument is evi- 
dently defective from this consideration ; viz : that the entire 
existence of the Earth, previous to the creation of man, all 
the changes which it underwent — and even all the -animal 
and vegetable life which existed upon it — ^may reasonably 
be considered as anticipatory of his advent, and preparatory 
for his reception ; while the innumerable multitude of the 
heavenly bodies, excepting a veiy few, cannot possibly be 
regarded as sustaining any such relation to mun, and^ hence, 
if they are not created for the use of other intelligent b^ngs, 
as the Earth and Sun are for man, it is altogether impossible 
to assign any reason for their creation at all. We should 
like much to develop this thought more fully, but must resist 
the temptation. We cannot, however, resist the temptation, 
in this connection, to refer the reader to the admirable work 
of Dr. Harris, called the Pre-Adamite Earth, as containing a 
most valuable fund of interesting thought closely connected 
with the subject before us. 

But, again : the author is obliged to limit his premise to 
the Earth ; and, hence, he ought to limit his conclusion to 
the Earth also. The argument might then stand thus: 
** 8ince all the intelligent terrcE-trial existences have been 
thrust into a mere point of time compared with the whole 
duration of the Earth, therefore they have probably been 
thrust into a mere point of space compared w4th the whole 
extent of the Earth ; and hence," as the author is supposed 
to reside in England, '* the presumption is that no intelli- 
gent beings exist upon the Earth except Englishmen !" 

It will not do to make the premise general by saying, 
^* Since all intelligent existences have been, &c.," and thus 
justify a general conclusion, because that would be assum- 
ing the very point in question. There may have been intel- 
ligent existences upon some of the heavenly bodies long 
before there were any upon the Earth, and even before the 
Earth itself had any existence ! ' Various other answers might 
easily be given to this very specious, but exceedingly falla- 
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•ioas argument,, some of which may be foand in the two 
works already referred to. 

Some other points in the argument of the Essay are notii- 
ing better than egregious trifling ; and, passing over them, 
we come at length to the great Theological difficulty which 
has given rise to all this discussion, the end whereof is not 
yet.* How, then, can we reconcile the idea of the existence 
of other worlds of intelligent and morally accountable beings 
with that of the particular care and providence which Chris-* 
tianity affirms is exercised by God over this little world of 
ours, and especially of the advent of the Son of Qodi to 
redeem sinful man by his sufferings and death ? 

In answer to this question we remark in the first place, 
that the abov« mentioned reply of Chalmers to this objection 
to religion seems to be a reasonable and sufficient one. 

Secondly^ The Bible no where affirms or iatimatea that 
God has bestowed upon the world any special care or favor 
which has been withheld from others having the same neces- 
sities. The question of the existence of other worlds similar 
to this, is, like other questions of science, in the Bible left 
wholly untouched. 

Thirdly^ Even admitting, for the present, that if the vari- 
ous heavenly bodies are peopled with rati<Mial beings they 
must, probably, have fallen, like man, into sin, and hence 
stand in the same need of a Savior that man does, we say 
that the Gospel plan of salvation i&byno meant incapable of 
repeiitvni upon the other ptaneu^ or upon the start; for this plan 
consists primarily and essentially in the incarnation of Gh)d, 
and God is Omnipresent. Even while dwelling among men 
in a tabernacle of flesh. He waa none the less present at 
ev^ry point throughout the Universe ; and giving attention 
to the afiairs of this world does not by any means tend to 
vnthdraw His attention from, or prevent its being, at the 
same time, equally special in the affairs of other worlds. At 
the very time of the incarnation upon the Earth there may 



* A new work on the Plurality of Worlds is recently sononnoed bj a datis- 
guiahed Sn^fi writer. 
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have been ten tbousand other incarnations, if neeessary, of 
the sasfie nature^ going on in other parts of the Universe ; 
and this would not be any naore wanderful or incredible than 
that one incarnation should tak^ place. But it will perhaps 
be objected that it was not God himself, but. only the Son 
of God that ''was made flesh and dwelt among us*'* To 
this we reply that if there is a Trinity in the Godhead, there 
is also a Unity^ The three Persons (Latin, Persona, a mask;) 
are three manifestations of the same one God. '' The Word 
was God.*' Each Person of the Trinity is endowed with all 
the eternal attributes, and the Son is equaUy Omnipresent 
with the Father, and hence may sustain the same relation to 
other worlds which he does to this. 

Finally, we wish to say that Christianity, in view of such 
champions as the author of the Essay, may well exclaim, 
*• deliver me from from my friends." Infidelity will certainly 
say that a cause which needs such arguments to support it, 
SEiQst be in a desperate case. 

We can hardly advise any one to take the trouble to read 
the Essay; but if anj one has read it, let him be sure to' 
read the replies also. In this article we have endeavored to 
avoid the repetition of the arguments used in either of the 
two replies above mentioned. 

The doctrine of the Divine Omnipresence must be regarded 
as one of the fundamental doctrines of the Christian Relig- 
ion, and yet it is very loosely held, and even denied by 
some who occupy prominent positions in the church. Alas 
that it should be so ! We suspect that if the author of the 
Essay had not, partially at least, lost sight of this great doe- 
trine, he would never have written such a worlu We intend, 
in another article, to refer to this point a^^aia. 
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Airr. v.— FllEE AGENCY AND SPECIAL PROVI- 
DENCES.* 

Whoever -has sat at his window on a clear summer eve- 
ning, and watched the golden hues of sunset gradually fade 
away, and seen lighted one by onfe the starry lamps of the 
sky, whilst the gloomy curtain of darkness, stretching from 
the east across the concave vault of the heavens, finally shuts 
out the last reflection of the departing sun ; as he has thus sat 
and watched, he has found it impossible, on account of their 
t5omplete blending together, to determine at just the precise 
moment of time the light of day has entirely vanished from 
bis view, and tLo mantle of night has enfolded all the objects 
around him. Undoubtedly there is such a point of time, 
and the reason of our not discerning it lies in the imperfec- 
tion of our vision. 

Just so difiicult has it been to mark satisfactorily to the 
worM in general, the limits of God's sovereignty and m^n's 
free agency, so that the one should not infringe upon the 
other. Volumes have been written upon the subject, and 
angry discussions have been multiplied vdthout number. 
Most persons, in some sense, believe in both. That God has 
a superintending carCf over the affairs of the world has formed 
a part of the Religious Creed of all Cliristians — nay, of all 
mankind, in all ages; whilst that morsd responsibility is only 
possible where there is moral freedom of choice, is a propo- 
sition too self-evident for any man*s common sense to question 
for a moment. 

On the one hand, it is hard to believe that God, after hav- 
ing foreordained everything, that is, established immutable 



[* The followiDg paper is furnished us by an esteemed friend and thinker, wbo 
finds, in the view it presents, mental and moral relief from the perplexities 
which have beset the subject herein discussed. The theme is an interesting one 
to all Christian minds, and everj earnest efibrt to elicit the truth, deserves, at 
least, attention. Without committing ourselves to all its points or rcafionings, 
we cheerfully ofier our pages as a medium of communication between the aothor 
and the public. — £d.] 
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laws, has retired far away from the world, taking no further 
interest whatever in human affairs: that, so to speak, he has 
created one man and one woman as self-propagating machines, 
and then left the social organization, without any more care, 
to laws as inflexible as fate ; or that he, as a present God, 
without any reference to established law or former mode of 
action, wills, ordains, and causes to be done whatever takes 
place in this world by an especial effort on his part for every 
event at the time of its advent. Whilst on the other hand, 
it is quite as impossible to believe that there are no physical 
and moral laws ; that man is an irresponsible being ; that 
whatever course he may take, it will be equally indifferent 
to his God; that there is no right or wrong; or that Jehovah 
does not in some way exercise a paternal care over the human 
family. The truth evidently lies somewhere between the 
two. 

In the present article I shall endeavor to show, in the first 
place, wherein man is free ; and in the second place, wherein 
God exercises a providential care over him, without in the 
least conflicting with his free agency. 

1. How far is man free? He is free to choose his course 
of action, free to endeavoi: to do whatever he may desire, and 
free to cherish good or bad intentions. If he were not free 
to choose his course of action and to follow up that choice 
by corresponding deeds, then he would be simply a ma- 
chine — ^neither more nor less. And God, consistently with 
his character of benevolence, nay, even justice, could not 
punish him for any course of action whatever. He could 
not call him to an account for his very darkest deeds. He 
could not even blame him for cherishing the most unhal- 
lowed desires and indulging in all manner of excesses. For, 
as imperfect as man is, he never thinks of inflicting punish- 
ment upon a machine of his own handicraft. No man who 
should build a wagon, if he should find that the axletree was 
so large that one of the wheels would not revolve upon it, 
would think, unless in a towering passion of anger, of tak- 
ing his axe and demolishing the whole wagon, or even of 
inflicting blows upon the wheel. He would know that the 
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blame rested with himself, and himself alone. Such is the 
case with man, if God wills, ordains, and causes him to do all 
that he does, to think all he thinks, and be all that he is. If 
Adam, living in primitive innocence among the flowers and 
plants whose tendrils had been trained by angel hands in that 
beautiful garden of heavenly cultivation, and enjoying, with- 
out a veil between, the communion of spiritual visitants, lost 
it all by partaking of 

— '* The fruit 
Of that forbidden treei whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe. 
With loss of Eden"— 

and if God willed, ordained and caused him to jrield to the 
persuasions of Eve, to take the tempting clusters of fruit 
from her hand and to satiate his appetite — ^to punish him for 
doing what he could not possibly avoid, would be like the 
man's taking summary vengeance upon his wagon-wheel for 
its not turning on a too large axletree. 

But this is not all. If Dr. Webster kills Dr. Parkman 
and bums his body, he is no more to be blamed than the 
fire in his furnace which consumed the bones of the mur- 
dered man, for both simply acted as they were acted 
upon, without the power of resistance — ^that is, as God 
willed, ordained and caused them to act at the time. Now 
nobody thinks of arraigning the fire, for the part it took, as 
accessory to the crime. * But , Dr. Webster is tried, found 
guilty, condemned and executed. Yet if he only acted as he 
was absolutely obliged to act, what right had man to punish 
him? And, God willing, ordaining and causing all things, 
what right have we to punish anybody for anything? Away, 
then, with all your courts, your laws and your governments. 
Away with your church, your preachers, and all the ordinan- 
ces of religion. It is of no use to tell a man to do better, 
when he is so fettered that he can do nothing at all. 

But I have gone one step too far. We cannot away with 
them if we would, for it is willed, ordained and caused that 
we shall not. Then, if this is so, we are but machines, and, 
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as such, entirely unaffected by whateveE befalls us. But this 
last conclusion we know is false. We know that we are 
capable of being affected — of being made happy or misera- 
ble according to the course of action we pursue. Therefore 
w^e are not machines ; for a machine, from its very nature, 
can have no sensations of happiness or misery. The wagon 
is just as much worn when it carries bread to the starving as 
when it carries the midnight assassin to his dark deeds of 
guilt, and no more. The human body is a perfect machine. 
But as a mere body it has no sensations whatever ; for the 
moment our spirits, our real selves leave it, that moment it 
has no more feeling than any other machine. Again, a limb 
of this machine, broken or scarred in doing a good deed, mars 
and affects the body, as such, just as much as though broken 
or scarred in an evil deed, and no more. But it is not so 
with our real selves. A scar received in benevolently carry- 
ing a barrel of flour to a -poor family, just on the borders of 
starvation, would be a badge of honor to the mind. It would 
afford us happiness of heart; we should be proud of it; show 
it to our friends; speak of it to our children, and tell them 
over and over again how it was received. But a scar obtained 
in committing a highway robbery would be a different thing 
to the mind. Every time we looked upon it, it would remind 
us of our crime ; we should never speak of it ; we should 
be ashamed of it, and hide it from all. Thus our minds, 
our real selves, are affected differently by the same wound, 
according as it was received* in a good or evil cause, or 
in performing what we deemed honorable or dishonorable. 
But not so with our bodies, the machines that we live in 
and direct — ^to them a wound is a wound, and leaves the 
same scar, however received. Therefore our spirits, our 
real selves, are not machines as our bodies are ; for the former 
are capable of sensations of happiness and misery, but the 
latter are not. 

Now it is a matter of fact that we do choose and act : and. 
if we are not machines, acting as we are acted upon, then, 
we are free to choose and act according to our own wills. 
Of course then it follows, if the pawer of choice is ours, 
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that we are free to cherish good or evil intentions, and are 
therefore responsible in the highest sense for our moral char- 
acter — ^for the desires we cherish to do right or wrong. But 
without thife freedom, we should be no more blame-worthy, 
for a corrupt heart than we are for having two eyes in our 
head, or two hands upon the body. • 

Is there any fallacy in the argument ? Do we not know 
that a benevolent God could not create of his own free will a 
single being, subject to happiness or misery according to the 
course pursued, without giving him the freedom to choose 
the course which should produce sensations of happiness? 
No benevolent man could make a wagon of his own choice, 
which should suffer most excruciating pain every time it was 
forced to carry a barrel of spirituous liquor, and enjoy the 
sweetest happiness when conveying people to the house of 
God ; and then always compel it to carry the liquor — never 
once giving it the power of choice. Therefore the moment 
God makes one of his creatures capable of sensations of hap- 
piness and misery, that moment the creature must cease to 
be a machine ; for benevolence imperatively demands that he 
shall have the power to pursue that course which shall excite 
sensations of happiness. Therefore, being subject to the 
greatest happiness or misery according to the course of action 
pursued and the desires cherished, it is impossible for roan 
to be a machine — he must have freedom of choice. 

Again, there is the argument pf consciousness which is 
often appealed to. I am conscious, I know, I have the power 
to choose to remain where I am for an hour, or I can choose 
to change my position at once. Looking back ujion any 
past deed I have performed, I feel perfectly certain that I 
might have acted differently. I am conscious within myself 
of this freedom. It is nothing I need try to prove ; tor it 
requires no proof — ^it is an axiom — a self-evident truth — a 
first truth — an elementary truth — upon which we may build 
as a foundation all future reasoning. Nor does it weaken 
this position, as I conceive, to admit, in part, the argument 
of Edwards, at least so far as to grant that we almost if not 
always choose according to the strongest motive. It only 
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shows that we have the power to weigh motives, and that 
there is freedom for the scale to tip either way. 

But again : The Bible asserts that man has the power of 
choice. It utters nothing about moral inability or physical 
inability to obey the divine requirements. The Lord, through 
the mouth of his prophets, his Son, and his apostles, never 
addresses man except as a free agent. "Come and let us 
reason together," he says. But how could he reason with a 
machine ? He commands us to repent of sin ; but the com- 
mand is perfectly absurd, it is so much breath spent in vain, 
not worth the paper upon which it is printed — ^nay, not even 
the time occupied in reading it, if there is any physical or 
moral inability to prevent man from obeying it. It is just 
as foolish as for a man to stand over his wagon wheels and 
command them not to revolve on their axle-trees^ when he 
has so formed them that they must. Therefore, from these 
considerations, we say no mathematical truth is clearer than 
that man is free to choose the good or evil before him. 

But this freedom throws a mighty responsibility upon 
human beings. K our hearts are good or bad, our choice has 
made them so. If our outward walk and our example before 
the world are elevating or degrading in their tendency, the 
praise or the blame rests with our own decision. If we are 
happy or miserable, it is because we have willed to pursue 
the courses of action whose pathways are strewn with 
flowers or planted with thorns. No destiny, no fate, no God 
has compelled us to cherish a single thought,^peak one 
word we have spoken, take one step, form one connec- 
tion — in short to be what we are at heart and externally 
before the world. We ourselves have decided in every case. 
So far is man free. He is an agent, yet just as free so far as 
his delegated power extends. But after all, there is a sense 
in which God has the supervision of all the beings of his 
creation; and I will endeavor to show now wherein it 
consists. 

2. The world is under the special, providential care of an 
intelligent, ever-present God. That there exists such a being 
as we call God, I need not stop now to- argue to any extent. 
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There are too many marks in nature around us not to fasten 
conviction upon every serious, candid, thinking being, that 
there is a directing Mind somewhere. We cannot compre- 
hend how he could be self-created, without beginning or 
end, any more than we can decide where the end of space 
is. For, when we fix a limit to space and arrive there, what 
is there beyond ? Nothing but space. As we see, there is 
space ; but where it begins or ends we can never determine; 
so we see by his works that there is an intelligent, creating 
Mind somewhere ; but when he began or how he can have 
no end is past our comprehension — ^it is far too deep for 
human reason. But to return : What is the nature of the 
supervision which this Being exercises over the world ? over 
human beings, as free agents? In other words, has Gk>d a 
superintending providence over human affairs ? I think there 
is a sense in which he has ; and has it, too, in such a way 
that it does not conflict with the freedom we have endeav- 
ored to prove man to possess. Let me remark here, that I 
understand by the laws of nature, nothing but the m<wfc» in 
which acts an ever-present God. And God being a perfectly 
consistent being, as he acted last year, so, under similar cir- 
cumstances, vnl\ he act this, and thus there is just as much 
uniformity in all his works, as though governed by a fixed, 
mechanical law. But to the question, wherein does his 
providence consist? 

It is said, in the ninety-first Psalm, of the righteous, that 
Ood shallngive his angels charge over him^ to keep him in all his 
VHzys* They shall bear him up in their hands^ lest he dash his foot 
against a stone. There are, besides this, numerous other pas- 
sages in the Bible, which refer to angelic agency in human 
affairs, but I will not stop now to quote them. I believe it 
is in just this way that God exercises his providence over the 
world. He does it by a spiritual influence over out minds. 
He may also, in the midst of danger, in the breaking of a 
carriage, in a fall, a collision on a railroad, or in whatever 
peril we may be, send an angel to bear us up safely in his 
hands. It was. thus that Daniel was preserved in the den of 
lions. His language is : — My Ood hath sent his angel and shui 
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the lions* mmuhs^ that they have not hurt me. Peter was released 
from prison in this way. Thus can God, whilst not suspend- 
ing the general laws of nature, still exercise a fatherly care 
over his people, and a providential supervision over all the 
affairs of the world. According to the law of gravitation, if 
a man lose his foothold on a high building, he will fall to the 
ground ; and if he fall sufficiently far he will be killed. God 
will not suspend that law ; indeed he cannot and be consist- 
ent with himself, so that human beings may always know 
what to rely upon. But if he would save the man's life, he 
may commission an angel to bear him up, or so direct his 
fall that it shall nol be fatal, or to aid him in the first place 
when his foot slipped, in regaining his balance of position, 
without falling at all. And the man, all the while, may be 
entirely unconscious of any aid whatever. Daniel does not 
state that he saw an angel. It was enough for him to see 
the lions' mouths closed, to know that God had sent his 
angel to guard him. 

In this way God undoubtedly destroys corrupt nations. 
He commissions angels to go down and influence spiritually 
the minds of the rulers, so that they shall be governed by 
foolish counsel. One disaster follows another, each one 
plunging the nation deeper and deeper into irretrievable ruin. 
The rulers act as though demented, and the people seem 
blind. And, finally, the nation is broken to pieces. The 
future historian plods through their annals, but he detects 
nothing of the angelic agency. He wonders at the course 
of the men in power, and points out their errors*. Or if Qt)d 
does not thus directly send good angels, he may permit 
wicked spirits who delight in mischief, to deceive the corrupt 
on earth by operating upon their minds, so that the worse 
shall appear the better reasoning. And sometimes, as in the 
case of Job, he permits evil spirits to afflict men on earth 
for their best good ; for affliction often purifies the heart and 
twines the tendrils of the affections around things heavenly 
an<l spiritual. We do not know that there is anything super-, 
natural about it when it comes ; we can trace all back from 
cause to eflect ; all seems perfectly natural. 
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Thus it is that God brings good out of evil, so that we 
cao feel assured that the principles of right shall finally 
triumph, and triumph, too, without destroying man's free 
agency. The right is like the mountain stream; it must 
advance, for there is a law here. The little stream up-bub- 
bles from the ground, away back among the mountains, and 
for miles, perhaps, is hardly large enough to turn a boy's 
waterwheel by the roadside. Now, standing at its source, 
who would think that it could finally pour itself into the 
ocean, perhaps hundreds of miles distant? The sun will 
drink it up in vapor ; it will soak into the ground ; people 
will dip their buckets into it and carry its waters ofi* for culi- 
nary purposes : they will lave in it and drink of it ; dig their 
canals and make it turn the machinery of the mill and the 
manufactory; but it goes on, now winding through cul- 
tured vales, picturing the flowers and fruit in its bosom, now 
lost in deep dark forests where the beast and the bird are 
the only occupants, now circling round a hill, and now 
dammed up by rocks and fallen trees^ yet all the time pro- 
gressing onwards till at last, a large river, if^pours itself into 
the sea. In the midst of all the difficulties it has passed 
through, there has been a silent, unseen power continually 
operating upon it. The force of gravitation has been gently 
leading it along, drawing it downwards, downwards. Just 
so Qod educes good"from evil, and will cause the principles 
of right finally to triumph. His angels are spiritually oper- 
ating upon the hearts of men. At one time the evil prevails 
and the wicked seem to have gained the complete ascend- 
ancy, and the hearts of the good are cast down. The whole 
nation seem to have bowed the knee to Baal. God, in exer- 
cising his providence, will not suspend his general laws, act 
inconsistent with his mode of action, and take away man's 
free agency, that he may counteract the evil. He will not 
turn men from the wrong against their wills. But there is 
a constant spiritual influence exerted upon their minds, which^ 
in time, succeeds in causing men to acknowledge the right ; 
then one and another embrace it, and, finally, all the strong 
bulwarks of error are demolished and the right is victorious. 
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The providence of God, this spiritual influence over the 
minds of men, is stronger than the laws of tyrants, sustained 
by their mighty armies ; it is more explosive than gunpow- 
der; it unlocks prisons, and undermines all the fortifications 
of oppression. " See how easy I can quell this rebellion,'* 
said Louis Philippe. "I can point a cannon at every house 
in Paris." And so he could, but it was all in vain ; men's 
minds had become convinced, in some way, that his govern- 
ment was oppressive, and his army was as powerless as the 
dry bones the prophet saw in his visi(m. 

There is a fine scripture illustration of God's providential 
care, in the history of Joseph. His brethren hated him 
without a cause, and they meditated evil against him. God 
would not suspend his laws and take away the free agency 
of his brethren ; they were free to pursue just what course 
they chose against their brother ; but God did not forget 
Joseph. His brethren determined to kill him; but there 
was a spiritual influence at work upon all their minds. At 
length Eeuben is softened ; be advises to cast him into a pit» 
and now they are all ready to assent. But the angels did 
not leave him there. Their influence is continually exerted 
upon the hearts of his brethren. By and by the thought is 
suggested to Judah that it would be better to sell him to a 
caravan of Ishraaelites already near them on their way to 
Egypt. Their hearts were now in a state to assent to this, 
and he was sold. Angels followed that caravan by day and 
encamped with it by night, till it reached the land of Pha- 
raoh. Here it is said the Lord was with Joseph, and all that 
he did prospered. All the prosperity of Joseph, till he made 
himself known to his brethren, was undoubtedly in God's 
mind to accomplish, but he would not violate his own laws 
to do it ; he would not compel any man to choose any course 
of action against his will, or prevent any one from doing 
just what he might please. Hence, in Joseph's temptation 
by Potiphar's wife, God would not prevent her from taking 
her own course, but in order that it should not counteract 
his design in regard to Joseph, he could send angels to 
strengthen him in his integrity, and to soften the anger of 
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Potiphar so that he should imprison Joseph instead of put- 
ting him to a cruel death, as was customary under such cir- 
cumstances. In like manner angels might have suggested 
to the chief butler, two years after, that Joseph could inter- 
pret dreams ; and in the same way it might have been sug- 
gested to Pharaoh to make him his prime minister, the 
second only in the kingdom, the governor of Egypt. And 
so God finally brought about his purpose without in theleast 
conflicting with the free agency of a single hiunan being. 
Each actor had the power to take a diflFereut course. There 
was no one probably that even suspected he was operated 
upon by any angelic or spiritual agency at all. Each felt 
free. And there was in reality no compulsion in the whole 
affair ; and yet there was an especial providence in it. 

But to illustrate fiirther : I am ' in doubt which of two 
courses it will be for my best good to pursue. I sincerely 
desire to do right ; I pray that God will direct me in my 
choice. In the meantime I make use of my reasoning powers, 
and all the information I can get. God could speak audibly 
from heaven and give me the information desired at once. 
But if roan could thus rely upon the assistance of a Higher 
Power without any labor on his part, there would be a per- 
fect stagnation in the world. There would be an end to all 
improvement : the immortal powers of the mind would not 
be expanded, and man, with all his energies dormant, would 
be an infant in all things but size. If I could pray for 
bread when hungry, and have food laid directly upon my 
table by divine hands, what would be the value of my free 
agency ? Where would be my energy, my development of 
character ? Under such circumstances I am inclined to think 
there would be more praying than anything else. Men 
would pray for lofty mansions, furnished w^ith splendid furni- 
ture, glittering with gems and gold. They would pray for 
beautiful gardens, groves, and waterfalls ; and the power of 
Aladdin's Lamp would be fully realized by every man, 
woman and child. If such was God's course with us, we 
might just as well be animals as men; for only the animal 
miture would be developed. There would be no business 
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activity, no energy, no enterprise, no advancement, no moral 
character-; for there would be no self-denial, and conse- 
quently there could be no virtue in the proper sense of the 
term. And this would be the actual result if God exercised 
such a providence over men as many suppose. But God's 
providential care is manifested in a different way from this. 

But to return : When I am in doubt in regard to what 
course of action is to be pursued, and pray to God, he hears 
that prayer, and sends down to me an angel spiritually to 
influence my mind. Arguments are suggested. The more I 
think upon it imd pray over it, the stronger reasons I see for 
choosing to take that course which is right and best for me. 
So I decide in this way ; I may not have been conscious of 
any spiritural agency at all. And I could have decided the 
other way. There was no compulsion in the matter. There 
never is in any of God's providences. His providences con- 
sist in presenting a strong motive, spiritually, to the mind, to 
choose the course which is right in itself, but he never arbi- 
trarily compels. We can resist if we choose. And herein 
is God's special providence over the world consistent with 
man's free agency. 

Taking this view of God's superintending care, if I. pray 
for food T am not to expect to see my table spread miracu- 
lously with the rich viands of a sumptuous feast ; but if I 
am a good man and needy, I am rather to expect that I sl^all 
see reasons for taking a certain course which, by the use of 
human means, will provide for my wants. I am also tO'' 
believe that others vrill see reasons for giving me labor or 
necessary credit, or for bestowing their charity upon me. 
Both parties at the same time may have been entirely uncon- 
scious of any angelic agency, but thinking it all done at our 
suggestion ; and, certainly, if we had not used the means 
presented.to our minds, very different results would have fol- 
lowed. But, after all, there may have been exerted upon 
our minds a spiritual influence, suggesting those very reasons 
and arguments which decided us to take the course we 
pursued. 

It is undoubtedly by the agency of angels that God ^ 
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answers prayer, for our friends, and even for ourselves. 
Many good Christians, when they have thought upon God^s 
immutability, and the unchanging nature of his general laws, 
have been staggered at the utility of prayer. And some 
have arrived at the antinscriptural and false conclusion that 
prayer avails nothing except to bring ourselves into a right 
state of mind. Hence prayer for others is but mockery. 
But with the view I have presented of God's providence, 
every difficulty vanishes. iT I pray God for spiritual strength, 
I am to expect that angels will minister to me in my time of 
temptation, by a means of escape being suggested, appar- 
ently naturally, to my mind. So we may expect he will 
answer our prayers for our friends. Of course we grant at 
once that he is always willing to bless everybody, and will 
do so when each one comes into a right state of mind to 
receive his blessing, and never before. But when his faith- 
ful servants plead with him for the salvation of those near 
and dear to them, for the sake of him who pleads, and that 
he may encurage and strengthen him and increase his faith, 
angels are commissioned to attend those dear ones prayed 
for, to take the most favorable opportunities for suggesting 
serious thoughts to their minds, to present reasons to them 
why they should be Christians, and to be continually exert- 
ing a spiritual influence upon them till they clearly see the 
right and duty, and resolve to follow it. They may not have 
been aware at all of the angelic agency exerted in their cod- 
Iversion. But God has answered the prayer of his servant in 
the regeneration of his friends, and yet he has not acted 
inconsistently with his immutability, or suspended a single 
law in the natural or moral world. 

Again : It is in this way that we receive protection from 
physical danger. I have decided upon a journey by railroad. 
In my morning prayer I ask God to protect me from dangers 
seen and unseen. If I am a reasonable being, I do not expect 
him to reverse the laws of the universe on my especial 
account. But if I am a true Christian and not a hypocrite, 
or sunk down in superstition ; and if I mean anything by my 
prayer and attach any value to it, I do expect that he will 
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protect me in some way. Well, God sees that an accident 
is about to happen to the cars, and that life will be lost, and 
he remembers my morning prayer, my faith, my confidence 
in him, and he will save me if it is for my best good and for 
the best good of others that I should Kve longer. So he 
sends an angel spiritually to influence me, by suggesting 
reasons why I had better defer my journey ; or if I still go 
on, reasons are presented to my mind for taking a particular 
car, and then perhaps a particular seat. I do not mean that 
I am obliged to do so, or that I necessarily follow blind 
impulse, an impression which I cannot account for ; but I 
think I see reasons for taking the course I do. I may think 
I see a friend in the car I select ; or when seated 1 may feel 
a desire to change my seat that I may look out of the win- 
dow or get nearer or further from the stove, or for some 
other apparently good cause. The collision occurs — I am 
saved. I realize not at the time any spiritual influence. 
But as I look upon the fragments of the seat I first occupied, 
I cannot help wondering that I should have escaped. So 
when the boilers of a steamboat burst, an angel hand may 
bear us through the waves. We think our own power of 
swimming has saved us; but the hand of God may have 
assisted us nevertheless. So when we are sick, God answers 
prayer for our recovery, if it is for our best good to be 
restored to health, by commissioning angels to influence the 
mind of the physician, so that he shall see reasons for giving 
us just that medicine that our case demands. Thus it is that 
the effectual, feiTcnt prayer of the righteous may avail much 
in the sick room. 

Now in all these cases, and in all others that might be 
enumerated, there is no conflict between human freedom and 
God's special providence over the world ; for we must always 
use all the means we have in our reach, or God will never 
assist us ; and we have the power to decide in opposition to 
what we believe right, to angelic or spiritual agencies how- 
ever strong, as in the first part of this article we endeav- 
ored to show. Adopting this view of a special providence 
there is no conflict in it, whatever, with established laws; 
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and yet it is just as valuable to the Christian ; it is just as 
reliable at all times. "Everywhere I see law," says the 
objector to special providences and miracles, "and therefore 
I do not believe in what I read recorded of Christ. I do not 
believe he ever walked on the water, for that would be a vi<h 
lation of the law of gravitation." But it may be answered, 
were Christ but a mere man, which we by no means grant, 
he might have walked upon the sea without violating any 
law. Angels might have been commissioned to bear him up. 
And when it is explained to us what the mighty force of 
gravitation is, or what is the nature of the subtle essence of 
electricity, so powerful that it rends everything material, 
then we may perhaps be better able to explain how spiritual 
natures can exercise what are called physical powers. And 
the whole objection to miracles, on account of their appar- 
ent violation of law, arises from the ignorance of many of 
the operations of laws. There is no kind of doubt but that 
everything does take place in accordance with law, or an 
established manner of acting by the Deity ; yet undoubtedly 
it is far from true that we know every law of the ^miverse, 
or even all the modes of operation of those with which we 
are acquainted. Laws manifest themselves differently under 
different circumstances. Thus attraction of gravitation keeps 
the water down in the bed of the ocean, and also causes it to 
me in the vacuum of the pump ; and by the same law that 
keeps the water in our wells, water ascends into the atmos- 
phere in the form of mists and vapors. Attraction of gravi- 
tation also causes an iron wheel, if placed on an inclined 
plane, to roll downwards with increasing velocity. But if a 
loadstone be placed at the top of the inclined plane, the 
wheel will instantly commence to roll up-— apparently, at 
first view, a clear manifestation of the violation of the law 
of gravitation. And yet to those who understand it, it is 
seen to move in obedience to law all the while ; and it is only 
to the ignorant that it seems a violation. So in regard to 
special providences and miracles, they are in accordance with 
law, though that law may not always be fully comprehended 
by human wisdom. The view, however, which baa been 
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advanced in this paper, shows how miracles may take place, 
how a special providence may be attending each one of us 
at all iSmes, and yet how the free agency of man may not at 
all be infringed upon. 

Of course, no one is responsible for these views but the 
author alone. It is often the case that the objection to a 
truth is more against the method of its demonstration than 
against the truth itself. I have found this to be especially 
the case in regard to religious truth. I have found many 
sceptics who were made so by the arguments employed by 
Christians in defending their religion. The day is gone by 
when it will do to ask a man to believe what is manifestly 
contrary to his principles of reasoning.- From these consid- 
erations alone this article is submittted to the public, in the 
hope that it may remove from some mind the difficulties felt 
in regard to special providences. If the view presented is 
correct, great satisfaction may be derived from it. We can 
pray for divine assistance, and have some definite, intelligent 
idea of the manner in which it may come ; and thus, of course, 
we shall have more faith to believe that we shall receive it. 
We can pray for our friends and feel that our prayers are not 
idle words, for it shows a way in which God can answer 
them and still be consistent with his immutability, and pre- 
serve all his laws inviolate ; and with such a belief at heart 
we shall really expect an answer; and if the prayer ia 
breathed up in faith from a good and honest heart, an answer 
will be vouchsafed. We can make, use of all the human 
means in our power, and yet feel, if successful, that God has 
assisted us. 

The idea of a special providence is dear to every Christian 
heart. He loves to think of his God as a fatherly God, 
touched with feelings of sympathy and compassion for his 
hard labors, sufferings and sorrows, and as a Being ready to 
lighten his ^burdens or give him strength to bear them, and 
to feel assured that he is not so fettered by general laws that 
he cannot assist him, cannot direct his steps, and finally 
reward virtue ; and yet he cannot close his eyes to the fact 
that the most unprincipled, if they make use of human means, 
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do succeed, while those who do not, fail, be they as pious as 
they may. And w^hen he thinks of these things, he is 
troubled, and at times doubts the fatherly care of nis God- 
But the view presented here, if correct, removes every diffi- 
culty. It shows us a way in which God can assist us by the 
ministry of angels, and often, too, by his Holy Spirit, and still 
violate no law, act in entire harmony with his antecedents, 
make use of human means as absolutely necessary, conflict 
not in the least with human freedom, and yet be perfectly 
satisfactory to the nfost critical mind. And it also removes 
the idea oi faie^ which too many attach to law, or rather, to 
the superintending providence of God. 



Art. VI.— the HERMIT. 

In the deep silence of an anoicnt wood 
Which o'er Chamouni's vine-clad valley hong, 
A modest chapel, crowned with ivy, stood. 
And wheo the mighty Alps their shadows flang 
Back towards the Orient, and their caverns rung 
With the wild^echoes of the Switzer's horn, 
On a gray stone, the dewy vines among, 
A hermit knelt, and oft, until the morn, 
His words of fervent prayer were o'er the mountains borne. 

Long had he dwelt in that deep solitude, 
From human strife and human hopes afar, 
The mighty moantains, and the solemn wood, 
The dashing torrents, and the glaciers bare, 
Were his companions ; and in converse there 
With the sublime and awful, years had flown, 
Blanching the raven lustre of his hair 
To snowy whiteness, and his step had grown 
Too weak to scale the cliffs*— yet still he dwelt alone. 

Alone, save when the chamois hunter sought 
Beneath his roof for shelter to abide. 
When on its mighty wings the Fohnwind* brought 
Billows of snow adown the mountain's side, 



* The 800U1 East wind, which is maoh dreaded among the monntaio*. 
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And from those bold and awfal peaks which hide 
Their glittering crests amid the clouds on high, 
The avalanche thundered — ^like, in power and pride, 
A watchful spirit plunging from the sky, 
Making the sad earth quake as his broad wings swept by. 

And oftenthnes at twilight's quiet hour, 
The peasant mother, at her cottage door. 
Talked with her children of that peaceful bower 
Where dwelt the holy man of wondrous lore, 
And mighty faith — she said the granite floor. 
Whereon he knelt as years had passed away. 
The impress of his suppliant figure bore ; 
And that ofttimes from early shut of day 
Till morning's dewy dawn, he never ceased to pray. 

She said, the mountain hunter when he passed 
That lowly chapel in the midnight time. 
Heard pealing anthems mingling with the blast, 
And with the voice of waters, like the chime 
Of many minstrels, glorious, and sublime — 
And they had seen the wings of angels gleam 
Amid the branches of the oak and pine. 
Bright, glorious creatures whose high home we deem 
Is in that sinless land — ^the land of which we dream. 



- For unto him, through faith and prayw was given 
A bless'd and free communion with the skies. 
And they had come, those visitants from heaven, 
• To cheer him with the songs of Paradise ; 
And they had shown him where the fountain lies 
Embosomed in the de^ umbrageous gloom, 
Whose gushing water evermore supplies 
Unfailing health, and an immortal bloom. 
And the^ who drink thereof may never fear the tomb. 

A mother thus, beneath the cottage eaves. 
Talked with her children, and a stranger old. 
Sitting in silence 'mid the the dewy leaves, 
Heard with deep thought the wond'rous tale she told — 
His form unbent was of a princely mould, 
His forehead ample 'neath its locks of gray, 
His eye, undimmed by years, was dark and bold, 
Yet in its troubled depths a shadow lay, 
Ab if tl^e restless soul were oft to anxious thoughts a prey. 
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A traveller he, whoee weary feet bad trqd 
Those spots of earth most glorioos and renowned, 
Awed and transported, he had worshipped Grod 
On Etna's fiery snmmit, when the ground 
Heayed like the sea, and in the depths profound 
The earthquake muttered— from Olympus' height 
Had looked upon the sunny vales around, 
Where every laurel leaf, and wavelet bright, 
With busy murmuring tongue, spoke of departed might 

And he had wandered by the rolling Nile, 
Where Pharaoh's daughter with her maideng sto«d. 
And mused upon that wond'rous tale ihe while, 
How onoej^that pure and silvery flowiog flood 
Was changed to waves of blade and putrid blood-^ 
How darkness, like a mantle, wrapped the land 
Which lay in mourning 'neath the wrath of Qod — 
How fiery tempests swept at His command. 
When Moses' arm stretched forth the wonder-workiqg wand' 

And he had borne amid the Paymia hosti 
The sacred banner of liie Omcified ; 
Had seen the Holy City won and lost, 
And on Mount Galvarf, where the Savior died, 
Had heard profaoie andjeering lips deride 
The Ohristian's faith — ^tiie while from Zion's height 
The Moslem's crescent banner waved in pride, 
And bless'd Moriah, once the temple's site, 
Lay in its ruins, sad, profaned, and desolate. 

The woman q o — o d ■ aadiising fhim his plaee^ 
The stranger gaaed with keen and anxious ^ye 
On the dim momtain side, as if to trace 
Some object which amid the shadows lay ; 
Tben seised his pilgrim staff and turned away<^ 
''Adieu," he cried, ''I seek that wond'rous ?rave 
Whereof thou speakest— ere another, day 
Fades into night, my feverish lips I'll lave 
In tliat bright fount— 111 drink, and never fear the-gfave.** 

" Oh stay," the woman cried, " till morning dawn, 
And needful rest thy weary limbs prepare 
To climb the rugged path" — ^but he was gone. 
And gaong long, she saw him disappear 
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Amid fhe Bhado^rs darkly g&tiicriiig where 
The dashing Anie flows thfoii|;h- flowery dftl«i^^ 
On, on he pressed, wfa9e o*er the valley fair 
And moii]itain% craggy side, the mooBbeaaM pale 

And o(ddfy beasttftf , lay like ttsflvery veilv. 

» 

Still on he pressed acrosd the dewy glade, 
0*er shiycrcd r6cla(, atid precipices steep; 
0*er foaming torrents, whose wild Ydees mad^^ 
Strange music with the winds— o'er ravines deep;. 
Starting the chamois from his midnight sleep, 
And the lone mountain eagle from her nest 
Amid the dark and beetling clifb, which keep^ 
like faithful sentinels who never rest, 
Eternal watch and ward around the mOnntun's breast 



And when the morning ope^ her* ga,Ue aft gold, 
And o'er the snowy peaks her ba&tier fltmg. 
The goatherds drove tfa^ir flocks from oat the f»kl^- 
And with glad sounds the mountain caverns rung, 
As prayers were said, and matin hymns were sung ;. 
And then with joy the weary traveller' heard 
The hermit's voice of prayer the vines among. 
Listening with awe to every solemn woM, 
The long closed fount of tears within his heart wa^ stirredl 

The prayer was done— and at the hermit's feet 
He bowed in reverence on ^ dewy ground— 
" Father," he said, ** here joy and wisdom meet^ 
And peace with lily hand thy brow hath crowned ; 
Wandering in vain, no rest my soul hath found. 
Though Ae hath sought it 'mid all earthly tfafo^iit, 
But Hke a captive eagle caged aiid^boiOidy 
She beats her prison bars wHh wea3^ wfngE^;- 
Yet dares not break her diaSns, and to her ftrtten'ditigs. 

Weary and worn, 0, let me dwell with thee 
In the cool shadows of this quiet bower I 
I fain those angel visitants would see 
Whose anthems soothe thee through the midnight hour. 
Yet more, oh father ! — grant the gracious dower I 
Conduct me where those healing waters flow, 
Show me that blessed fount, whose wafes have power. 
Immortal youth atid vigw to bestow. 
For still I would notdle, tfaongb wtavy of life^'woe^' 
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<< Arise/' the hermit said, and laid his hands 
Upon his feverish brow with gentle care, 
" Behold my homble door wide open stands, 
And thon art welcome to my modest fare — 
My conch of leaves, and loaf of bread, I'll share 
• Gladly with thee, if thon wilt here abide. 

And let thy heart, so sick of earth, prepare 
To lay each human hope and fear aside. 
And know God's peace was ne'er to contrite souls denied. 



Thou fain would'st see those angels shining bright. 
Who sing to me the harmonies of heaven. 
And make this bower like Eden, with the light 
Of their white pinions through the quiet even, 
And solemn night — ^know, then, t^ thee 'tis given 
To win their ministrations, bless'd, indeed, 
Till every care is from thy bosom driven. 
And God's best angel, peace, shall gently spread 
Her wings, distilling balm above thy weary head. 

They err who deem those children of the skies. 
Whose glorious presence bless'd the earth of yore, 
Forever hence departed — mortal eyes 
May trace their foot-prints on the sod no more, 
Nor see the robes of heavenly light they wore, 
Gleaming amid earth's shadows, and the ear 
/ May never listen to the songs they pour 
Over thenr golden lyres — ^yet are they here. 
And bless'd is he whose soul can ever feel them near. 

Think not that to this mountain bower alone 
The bless'd ones come — where'er by faith and prayer 
The struggling soul looks to the throne 
Of Infinite Compassion, they are there ; 
Their wings upseen shed odors on the air 
Of dungeon cells, and many an aching head 
Sleeps on an angel's bosom, when the bare 
Gold stones alone might seem to be its bed. 
Sleeps sweet, and dreams of heaven, tho' earthly hopes are fled. 

The pure and holy, when the spurit's eye 
Opens by faith divine, have power to see 
As Jacob saw them, from the Syrian sky, 
Desoending to the earth— -and bless'd is he 
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Whoee soul exalted holds comnranion free 
With high and sinless natures — ^Earth may pour 
Her woes upon his head, yet they shall be 
Present to hold his hands, and lead him o'er 
Life's dark and billowy sea, to the fair celestial shore. 

Thoa seek'st amid this mountain solitnde 
The spring of life — that sacred fountain lies 
Deep hidden with the Lord, but souls endued 
With heavenly wisdom, feel its waters rise — 
A stream forever flowing from the skies — 
Within their bosoms, holy, pure, and deep ; 
Know thou, the soul thus nourished never dies, 
But while the form of dust with dust may sleep, 
O'er heaven's high battlements its chainless wing shall sweep." 

With awe and wonder wrapt, the stranger heard 
The hermit's holy teachings. " Let me dwell 
With thee," he cried. " Thy words my heart have stirred • 
With new and holy hopes — I bid farewell 
To all my soul erewhile hath loved too well, 
My spirit burns for converse with the high 
And holy ones of which I hear thee tell, 
And pants to taste those waters from the sky — 
God's hand shall ope the fount while at His feet I lie'" 



Abt. Vn.— CHRIST'S SECOND COMING. 

The article under this head, in the April number of the 
Quarterly, was designed to show that the Second Coming of 
our Lord is an event yet future. In resuming the argument 
which was there suspended, it may be remarked : 

3. That this view of the subject is sustained by writings 
attributed to the apostolic fathers. These men were the 
uninspired Christian writers of the first century, among 
whoniy says Mosheim, were placed such Christian doctors as 
had conversed with the apostles themselves, or their disci- 
ples. Their works contain considerable scriptural truth, 
mixed with abundance of insipid and forced allegories, and 
numerous violent drawings of the Scriptures from their true 
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meaning, to make tfaem contain mysterioBfi and unseen dg- 
nificationB. Their writings, however, whether spurious or 
genuine, show what were the views of their authors on some 
of the important doctrines of the Bible. Folycarp, who suf- 
fered martyrdom about the middle of the second century, in 
speaking of our Lord Jesus Christ, is made to say, ** Who 
shall come to be the judge of the quick and the dead; 
whose blood God shall require of them that believe not in 
him." — ^Polycarp's epistle to the Philippians, chap. 1 : v. 7. 
Whether these are his words, or were uttered by some one 
in his name, they show that th« condng of Christ was still 
an expected event. ^* Brethren, we ought to think of Jesus 
Christ as of God ; as of the judge of the living and the 
dead.'' — Second epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, first 
chapter and first verse. " Wherefore let us every hour expect 
the kingdom of God in love and righteousness ; because we 
know not the day of God's appearing."^-chap. 4: v. 16. 
Hermes, in his fifth similitude, v^*se 5, speaking of Christ or 
God, says : — '' The absence of the master of the household 
is the time that remains unto his coming." 

As the apostle John is supposed to have written the book 
of Revelation after the destruction of Jerusalem, there seems 
no reason to doubt that the books attributed to the apostolic 
fathers were written after that event. Tet, like John, they 
speak of the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ as something 
still future. The kingdom and appearing of God were every 
])our expected, and Jesus Christ is spolusa of as the judge of 
the living and the dea^* This is very strong proof that He 
4id not, at the destruction of Jerusalem, come to judge the 
world. Why, then, should any suppose the time of his oom- 
ing for this purpose, has gone by? 

4. The New Testament speaks of the coming of Christ in 
such a way that it seems impossible that the hearers and 
readers of Christ and the apostles could regard it as a fignra- 
tiye occurrence. 

Multitudes of them believed that the coming of Christ, the 
resurrection of the dead, and the day of judgment would dl 
occur together, and in the inmiortal state. There is uo proof 
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whatever thait, when Christ came into the world, any df the 
people of that day regarded these grand events as spiritual 
or figurative. No one pretends that they so regarded them. 
The apocrypha and Josephus inform us what the Jews be- 
lieved in relation to this matter, and this is thefr testimony. 
** The earth shall restore those that are asleep in her. * • • 
And the Most Bigh shall appear upon the seat of judgment, 
SEsd. 7:32, 33. He shall set them before him alive in judg- 
ment, and shall rebuke them and correct them. For the 
rest of my people shall he deliver with mercy, that have been 
preserved upon my borders, and he shall make them joyfol 
UDtil the day of judgement, chap. 12, vs. 33, 34. For after 
death shall the judgment come, when we shall live again: 
and then shall the names of the righteous be manifest, and 
tiie works of the ungodly shall be declared." chap. 14, v. 36. 
*^ Woe to the nations that rise up against my kindred ! the 
Lord Almighty shall take vengeance of them in the day of 
judgment, in putting fire and worms in their flesh ; and they 
shall feel them and weep forever." Judith 16:17. " For all 
men, the just as well as the unjust, shall be brought before 
God the Word ; for to him hath the Father committed all 
judgment ; and he, in order to fulfil the will of his Father, 
shall come as judge, whom we call Christ. For Minos and 
Rhadamanthus are not the judges, as you Greeks do supposOi 
but he whom God and the Father hath glorified. ♦ • This 
person, exercising the righteous judgment of the Father 
towards all men, hath prepared a just sentence for every one 
according to his works ; at whose judgment-seat, when all 
men, and angels, and demons shall stand, they will send forth 
one voice, and say, just is thy judgment ; the rejoinder to 
which will bring a just sentence upon both parties, by giv- 
ing justly to those who have done well an everlasting frui- 
tion, but alloting to the lovers of wicked works eternal pun- 
ishment." Josephus' Works, p. 609, Baltimore edition, 1830. 
These quotations, not being from the Bible, do not prove 
directly that the coming of Christ, the resurrection of the 
dead, and the day of judgment, are events belonging to the 
future state ; but they do show, beyond cavil, that the Jews 
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80 regarded them. In view of this important fact, — as the 
Jews believed in a future day of judgment, who can serious- 
ly believe they would understand the words of Christ and 
tiie apostles to refer to Christ's coming to judgment in some 
figurative way, in time, when the same kind of words bad 
previously been understood as describing a future judgment? 
Why i^ould the same language mean something beyond 
the grave when used by Josephus and other Jewish writers, 
but something in time when used by Christ and the apostles ? 
Why did those use it to describe a literal event, but these a 
spiritual one ? If the latter meant to teach that the judg- 
ment day IS an event of time, why did they use phrases for 
that purpose in which their hearers and readers had been ac- 
customed to describe a transaction in the immortal state ? 
Was it because a figurative event in time is so much like a 
literal event in eternity, that the same words must necessari- 
ly be used to describe both ? This no one will assert. By 
what means could the people know that under the New Dis- 
pensation, words that they had always understood to have a 
literal meaning, were all at once to be understood in some 
vague and indefinite figurative sense ? If the new teachers 
had designed to teach a new doctrine in relation to the com- 
ing of Christ and the day of judgment, why did they not do 
it as distinctly as men do now who say that that day is past f 
Are these men more able to make themselves understood on 
the subject than the inspired apostles were ? In their efforts 
to convert men to the belief that there is no future judg- 
ment, do they use the very phrases, unexplained, that are in 
use to describe a future judgment? Every one who has 
heard them or read their writings on the subject, knows to 
the contrary. In quoting such texts they are always sure to 
give them an interpretation which shows that they use them 
in a sense different from that in which almost the entire 
Christian world understands them. They do this to make it 
known that they use the passages in a new sense, a sense as 
diverse from that in which they have ever been used, and are 
now used by most people, as time is from eternity. Had 
they never taken such a course, but used the phrases unex- 
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plained, they would have made no converts to the doctrino 
that Christ's second coming and the day of judgment are.fig^ 
urative occurances. If, like these very few teachers, the 
apostles had asserted that the language in which the Jews 
spoke of the day of a future judgment, under the new dis^ 
pensation, always refers to the destruction of Jerusalem, or 
to some other uuknown event, no one would ever have sup- 
posed that such language was designed to represent what is 
to take place at the end of time. But they gave no such in- 
timation, and hence, for aught that appears to the contrary, 
the readers of the New Testament have always supposed the 
words, '^ay of Judgment," and other similar expressions, 
mean the same when used by Christ and the apostles, as they 
do in the apocrypha and Josephus. If the apostles did, in a 
few instances, which is very doubtful, speak of figurative in- 
cidents in phrases used among the Jews to denote retribu- 
tion at a future judgment, it does not begin to prove that 
they never applied them to events beyond the grave. All 
know that in the Bible the word heaven sometimes refers to 
the place where God is supposed more sensibly to manifest 
his glory, sometimes to the sky, and sometimes to something 
figurative. It is also used, in two, at least, of these senses^ 
by the apocryphal writers and Josephus. We here assert, 
without fear of contradiction from the intelligent and consid- 
erate, that it is just as scriptural and logical to argue that 
the New Testament writers never use this word to denote the 
place of immortal felicity, as it is to argue that they never 
use the words " day of judgment " to denote future retribution. 
As much might be writen and said, and as relevantly also, 
to prove the^one as the other of these views to be correct. 
If it is manifest that one refers only to this life, it is equally 
so that the other does also. The word, heaven, is some- 
times evidently used by the New Testament writers to de- 
note something figurative and belonging to time. The Jews, 
however, used it to denote the place of immortal delights ; 
and, though the New Testament writers never say they do 
not give the word this meaning, all take it for granted that 
they sometimes use it in this sense^ though they often use it 
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figaratiyelj. They take no more pams to show that l^e 
word heaven means nothing beyoad deai^, than they do t« 
show that the phrase, **day of judgment," has no fatuTe ref- 
erence. On the other hand, Prof. Crosby and a fimall nam- 
ber of Universalists, labor to prove that in one case the ref- 
erence is always to events in time, but in the other to some- 
thing either in time or eternity, as the rules of interpretation 
may decide ! This inconsistency is so manifest that it is not 
strange but few fall into it. Indeed, the wonder is that any 
body ever thought of it. The apostles never attempted to in- 
form their readers that the words used by the Jews to describe 
a fature day of judging the world, were, when found in their 
writings, applied only to somethmg m this state of existence. 
Here there is seen an impassable gulf of difference between 
their course in this matter, and that of a few who now say the 
coming of Christ and the judgment of the greatday are past. 
Why do these teachers take so much pains to show that this 
day is a figurative event, while the apostles use the words 
just as the Jews did in describing a day of final decision, and 
yet never named that ihey always used them to mean some- 
thing else ? The carelessness of the apostles in this respect, 
contrasts strangely with the cautiousness and carefulness of 
some modem teachers. * 

As Christ an() the apostles, when describing the day of 
judgment, speak as the Jewish writers did, it is evident that 
they must have been understood as those ancient writers 
were. 

Esdras says, *'after death shall the judgment come, when 
we Aall live again.** Paul writes, " it is appointed unto 
men once to die, but after this the judgment." Judith as- 
serts that Qod shall take vengeance of the wicked nations in 
the day of judgment. Peter declares that the Lord knows 
how to reserve the unjust unto the day of judgiiient, to be 
punished. He also speaks of the day of judgment and perdi- 
tion of ungodly men. Esdras says the Most High shall ap- 
pear upon the seat of judgment. Christ said that he would 
come in the glory of the Father, and that he would then sit 
npon the throne of his gloty, and judge all nations. Paul 
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testifies thst W(e must all stand beibre the jud^ent sent, 
which is the same tHiiig as being gathered before the thnme 
of his glory. How grand, awful, and glorious Hie scene ! 
Joaephus.says, the just and the unjust shall be brought be- 
fore Qod th^ Word, (whom they called Christ, who should 
come as j'Udge. Pa«l says that Christ shall judge tibe quick 
and the dead at his appearing and^his kingdom, and that 
there shall be a resurrection of th/e dead, both of the just sad 
the unjust. J/oaephus says that all men, and demosns, and 
angels, shall stand before the jtidgment seat of the person 
they named Christ, where every one would receive a just 
sentence, according to Ms works. Paul, as stated above, 
uses almost the very words of Josephus, in his description of 
the retribution that we all must receive at the judgment 
seat of CSmat. Josephus informed the Greeks that Minos and 
fihadamantiiius wex^ not the judges as they supposed, but he 
whom Gh>d and the Father had glorified. Paul informed 
them, not lar from the time when Josephus wrote, that God 
had appointed a day in the which he would judge the world 
in righteousness by Jesus Christ. Acts 17:31. The Greeks 
who heard this languscge, believed that after death men were 
judged by Minos, ^acus, and Rhadamanthus, whom they 
supposed sat at the entrance of the kingdom of shades, Minos 
as diief justice, delivering the sentence. 

Willi such facts before him, how can a candid, careful, and 
intelligent reader of the Bible believe that the Greeks would 
iinagine that Paul referred to a day of judgment in this world, 
and Josephus to the judgment passed upon man after death ¥ 
As he never informed them that he referred to a day or dis- 
pensation in which the world is judged before death, tl^y 
must evidently have misunderstood him, if he referred to 
nothing hereafter] The same is true also in relation to the 
judgnfent seat of Christ, his judging the quick and the dead 
at his appearing or coming, and his kingdom, and the day of 
judgment and perdition of ungodly men. All such express- 
ions must have misled every hearer, if in their use the Jews 
referred to another state, while Christ and the apostles wiiSor 
out naming it, confined them all to events in this life. None 
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need wonder then, that scarcely any body believes that the 
coming of Christ to judge the world, is an event of time 
which was long ago fulfilled. 

5. The testimony of the angels shows that the coming of 
Christ is a literal event which is yet future. In addressing 
those who had just seen him ascend to the Father, the angels 
said, this same Jesus which is taken up from you into heaven, 
shall so come in like manner as ye have seen him go into 
heaven. Acts 1:11. According to the definition of the words, 
" so " and " in like manner," here used, they mean, in the 
same manner, form, or method. That Jesus went up literal- 
ly and visibly is evident ; hence, if the angels were not de- 
ceivers or ignorant of what they asserted, he will come again 
as literally and visibly as he went into heaven. The duplicar 
tion of terms used by the angels, is designed to express this 
sentiment in the strongest manner ; and it would be difficult 
to find words in our own language to do it more effectually. 
They use the word " same " to show that the identical being 
who had just ascended would return again; and the words 
so, and in like manner, denote, more strongly, if possible, that 
he will come again in the same manner that he went away. 

Should a distinguished person openly leave a place in a 
splendid carriage, and in presence of a number of his friends, 
some of his servants assuring them that he would come 
again as he had just departed, who would imagine that the 
return was to be only figurative ? One event being literal, 
open, and seen by the natural eye, and the other figurative, 
and seen obscurely by the mental or spiritual eye, how could 
the coming be like the going away? In such a case how 
could the veracity of the servants be sustained ? So it may 
be asked, how can the assertion of the angels be true if 
Christ is not to come literally, or as he went into heaven ? 
Had they only said, this Jesus will come again, the ef egesis 
that makes them refer to a figurative return would appear 
more natural and reasonable. 

Soon after the angels addressed the disciples on this sub- 
ject, Peter said to multitudes of the Jews, *' He shall send 
Jesus Christ, which before was preached unto you : whom 
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the heayens must receive, until the times of restitution of all 
things which God hath spoken by the mouth of all his holy 
prophets, since the world began." Acts 3:20,21. That Peter 
and the angels refer to the same subject, there is no reason 
to doubt. The angels testified that Jesus had gone into hea^ 
ven, and the apostle says, virtually, that he will be received, 
that is entertained, or retained there, till the times of the 
restitution of all that God has predicted, when he will be 
sent again. God once sent him into the world to save it| 
John 3:17 ; but according to the testimony of the angels and 
of Peter, he will "send" him again, for a different purpose, 
no doubt, from that of his first advent, but no less literal and 
visibly. When God sends him again, he will come in like 
manner as he ascended ; but this will not occur till the resti- 
tution named by Peter. To say then, that this sending or 
coming again of our Saviour occurred at the destruction of 
Jerusalem, or at a subsequent past period, is to assert that 
God has already restored all things that he has spoken of by 
the holy prophets. It follows, of course, on this supposi- 
tion, that this restitution has no reference to the salvation of 
all men ; and hence, if the second coming of Christ is past, 
Acts 3:17, quoted above, and relied on as one of the strong- 
est proofs of universalism, it affords this doctrine no support, 
for the text refers only to something that was to be accom- 
plished at the coming of Christ ! 

6. The doctrine that the second coming of Christ has al- 
ready occurred, tends to the theory that the existence of 
mortals is limited wholly to this world. Those who believe 
that his second coming has transpired, assert that the day of 
judgment has also past, and in this they a^-e correct if Christ 
has appeared the second time ; for his coming and that day 
are coupled by the sacred writers. This is so evident as to 
require no proof or illustration. But this is not all, for it iis 
manifest that the Bible represents the resurrection of the 
dead as occurring at Christ's second advent, as plainly as it 
does that the day of judgment is a concurrent event. 

In controverting the strange assertion made by some of 
the Corinthian believers that " there is no resurrection of the 
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dead/' Paul sarfs^ Forainee by man came deaili) by man 
eame also the resurrection of ihe dead. For s» in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. But every 
man in his own order : Christ the first fruit ; afterwards they 
that are Christ's at his coming. 1 Cor. 16;21, 23. Dr. A-. 
Clarke supposes that some of the members of ihe Corinthian 
church were seeking to blend Mosaic rites- and ceremonies 
with the Christian dodarines^ and even to add Saddticeeism 
to the medley of truth and etror. He also asserts that Paul 
wrote the fifteenth chapter of the first epistle to fiie Corin* 
thians to overturn this bad doctrine. 

Whether or not some were endeavoring to blend Judaism 
with the rites and doctrines of Christianily, it id evident timt 
the chapter just named was written to combat Sadduceeism, 
or the doctrine that the dead will not be nosed. AccoMing 
to the apostle's reasoning throughout this chapter, the asser- 
tion that ** there is no resuireotion of the dead " is fiilse, and 
directly the nevetse is true. And from the twenty-third 
verse quoted above, it is evident that the coming of Christ 
tod the raising of the dead, «re concurrent events. The 
same sentiment is contained in .the following words of the 
i^stle : ** We which are alive and remain unto the coming 
of the Lord shall not prevent them which are asleep. For 
the Lord himself shalV descend from heaven with a shout, 
with the voice of the arch-angel, and with the trump of God; 
tod the dead in Christ shall rise first ; Then we which are 
iHive' and remain shall be caught up together with them in 
the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air : tod so shall we eV^ 
b<B with the Lord. " 1 Thess;: 4:15-17. BeUtive to these 
verses in the fourth chapter of first Thessalonians, Pro£ 
Oi^sby saySj **That the sleep spoken of in these passages is 
the sleep of dea^^ no one, I presume, will question.'* Yet he 
IHelieves that the grand events named in those psssageshsve 
all occurred; and hence the doctrine of the resurrec^on can^ 
not, according to his views of it, afibrd any proof of the fta- 
ture existence of all mankind. The assomption that the pas- 
sages quoted above have had liieir exact fulfilment, necessa- 
lily implies tibat the resuzrection of the dead is an inconceii«* 
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ble sometbuig, lelating to nobody since the unknown time of 
its occurrence. It is also impossible to decide whether this 
imperceptible something extended back to Adam, embracing 
all his posterity down to the time when the dead were raised, 
or concerned only those who died after the commencement 
of the Christian era. However this may be, there is no 
resurrection of the dead for those who have fallen asle^ 
since Christ's second advent, when, if he l\as already come» 
God brought with him those who were then sleeping in 'him* 
1 Thess. 4:14. Those who were then alive were in some 
** spiritual " sense, caught up together with those who were 
aroused from *' the sleep of death " in the clouds,, to meet 
the Lord in the air, to be ever with tne Lord ; verse 17. If 
these events are spiritual, and fulfilled centuries ago, and, 
consequently, ki time, they have no referenoe to the immor- 
tal state ; and the words '* so shall we ever be with th^ Lord,'* 
must be as figurative or spiritual in their meaning as are the 
words in connection with them which speak of the raising of 
the dead. 

According to the theory of most who think the coming of 
Christ *' in the clouds of heaven," and the gathering tegether 
before him of all nations, and the separation and judgment 
that followed, were transactions relating only t6 this life, 
and to but a small portion of the human race, the coming of 
Christ named in 1 Cor. lfi:23> and the coming of the Lord r^ 
ferred to in the fourth chapter of first Theasalonians, are 
events of time, having no refei^nea to« any thing beyond 
death. If thebre is but one coming ^ Christ after his aaeaur 
sion, it follows that all the events connected witiai that comr 
ing tranapired when he came, and cannot occur, agaia« 

Now if the resuniection of the dead, is an event of time, 
and relating to none of the family of Adam* since^the coming 
of Christ centuries; ago, the strongest proof texts of the doo- 
trine of a friture existence fall to the ground, and those leas 
important may more easily than these be limited to this lifew 

Let it be proved that the resurrection had respect to only 
those who were dead when CbrLsrt appeared in his kingdom 
to J]iidg9 the quick and thC' dead,, and act a paase^e in the 
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Bible relating to that scene, so grand in Words, but very ob- 
-Bcnre in its performance, affords a particle of proof that all 
mankind are to exist after death. On this ground, Christ has 
already come in the glory of his Father, and the events de* 
scribed in the 25th of Matthew, the 15th of first Corinthians, 
the 4th chapter of first Thessalonians, and all similar passa- 
ges, liave transpired, and all the human race are now with- 
out any grounds^ on which to hope for immortality from the 
resurrection of the dead. " If the dead rise not " now, theii 
"they that are fallen asleep in Christ are perished," and all 
the comfort that mourners derive from the doctrine of the 
resurrection, is wholly delusive. Did they believe that 
Christ has come, and therefore the resurrection is past, the 
reading at funerals of Scriptures relating to that doctrine 
would to them be as insignificant and inappropriate as the 
observance of the Mosaic rites in a Christian congregation. 
These rites performed their missiion before Christ's first ad- 
vent ; and if he has come the second time, the doctrine of the 
resurrection has also finished its mission, for the dead were 
to be raised at his coming, as has already been shown. 
Hence this doctrine affords no support to the belief of man's 
future existence, and, rightly understood, no comfort to 
nK>urners. It also makes the Lord's supper unmeaning and 
superfiuous, if not presumptuous and impious. In addressing 
the Corinthians, Paul says, " as often as ye eat this bread, 
and drink this cup, ye do show forth the Lord's death till he 
come," which plainly implies that at his coming the ordi- 
nance would cease. Hoppr then do those who believe he has 
come dare to administer this rite ? 

It requires no more effort to show that the very few passa- 
ges that name heaven as the future abode of mortals refer to 
something belonging to this life, than it does to prove that 
Christ's second coming and the day of judgment have oc- 
curred. Should any one doubt this statement, let him ex- 
amine any work written to prove that Christ has come and 
the day of judgment is past ; let him do this, and apply the 
principles and reasoning of that work to the doctrine of the 
resurrection, to heaven as the future abode of man, and ako 
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to any class of texts thought to prove man's future existence, 
and it is believed he will be convinced that the statement is 
correct. Let him especially adopt Prof. Crosby's theory of 
the resurrection and Christ's second coming, and the task of 
proving from the Bible that man will not exist hereafter will 
be easily performed. It is true that the doctrine that Christ 
has already come is not necessarily false, because it leads so 
directly .fo the belief of no future existence ; but most believ- 
ers in the Bible will consider this a good reason for rejecting 
it as unsound, unscriptural, and unsafe, — ^a splendid theologi- 
cal chimera. The reader hardly needs to be told that this 
dogma disproves the resurrection of all men to a state of 
holiness and happiness, which is earnestly maintained by 
some able Universaliqt writers. 

7. The texts most relied on to prove that Christ's Second 
Advent has taken place, are not conclusive on this subject. 
Many other passages speak of that event and its attendant 
scenes in such language that it seems strange that any one 
can think it has transpired. Qur Lord's assertions, "Now is 
the judgment of this world," " This is my body," "Destroy 
this temple," and nim:ierous other similar statements, do not 
mean what is implied in the literal definition of these words. 
Y^t they are as explicit as the assertion, " This generation 
shall not pass away until all these things shall be fulfilled." 
This text and some other declarations df our Saviour, imply- 
ing that some of his hearers should live to witness his com 
ing, are more depended upon than any others to prove that 
the time of his coming passed by centuries ago. But they 
prove this doctrine no more conclusively than the other pas- 
sages quoted above prove that the world was judged before 
Christ was crucified, 'the bread that he broke was his flesh 
and blood, and the structure of which he spake was the Jew- 
ish temple. While the statements he made imply all this if 
literally defined, every student of the Bible knows that such 
is not the meaning of the passages. And for aught that ap- 
pears to the contrary, their meaning is as occult and figura- 
tive as Prof. Crosby represents some of the texts to be which 
speak of the conging of Christ, the resurrection of the dead, 
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and the day of judgment. Though he asserts that, the texts 
just referred to have been fulfilled, he does not attempt to 
show how, nor does he even venture a conjecture in relatioi> 
to the subject. 

If such important passages as speak of the coming of our 
Lord, the raising of the dead to immortality, the destruction 
of the world, and judging its inhabitants, can be disposed ot 
without any explanation, and dismissed with ^/he assertion 
that they have been fulfilled " in the very highest, noblest, and 
hcacenlicst^^ sense "of which those words are susceptible," 
the texts that intimate the near approach of Christ's Second 
•Advent might here be passed over in the same silent manner. 
In this case all that is necessary is to assert that they have 
been fulfilled in the highest and most important sense of 
which the words are susceptible ; but they do not relate to 
the second coming of Christ, because numerous other por- 
tions of God's word show that he has never come in the man- 
ner represented by them. It is not necessary, however, to 
imitate Prof. Crosby's course by passing over without com- 
ment the texts that he and some Universalists rely upon to 
prove that Christ's coming to judge the world is not now to 
be expected. 

The first texts now to be considered as of those most re- 
lied on to prove that Christ has already come, are Mat. 10: 
23, " Verily, I say unto you, ye shall not have gone over the 
cities of Israel, till the Son of man be come ;" Chap. 16:S8, 
** Verily, I say unto you. There be some stan^ng here which 
shall not taste of death till they see the Son of man coming 
in his kingdom." 

The words in Mat. 10:23, were spoken by Christ to his 
apostles whom he had just directed to go ^* to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel," — ^to the Jews only, — ^and preach to 
them his gospel. According to Dr. Carpenter's Gospel Har- 
mony, the apostles received this commission some six months 
before the crucifixion, and it is known that they finished their 
mission in Palestine and returned to Jesus before he was put 
to death. In less than one year from the time when he said 
to them, " Te shall not have gone over the cities of Israel 
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Lat tie till the Son of man become," our Lord had come in the 
)f arttL sense he intended by this declaration, or he made a false 
re in kj statement, which it is impious to intimate, and especially to 
assert. As Jerusalem was destroyed some forty-three years 
after the apostles were commissioned to preach in the cities 
of Israel, the coming of the Son of man that is now under 
consideration, occurred long before that city was destroyed. 
Before that dread event, the apostles had spread the gospel 
over the eastern world, and it is supposed that all of them 
cevu'. were dead except John. They were directed first to preach 
'5 5a in Palestine, and fulfilled their mission in that country in less 
uii^r than one year. They then returned to their Master, and, af- 
y^k ter his resurrection, received another commission to preach 
s;t.ii<t! the gospel, not in the cities of Israel, but in all the world. 
It is plain then, that all that Christ meant in saying he would 
come before his apostles had gone over the cities of Israel, 
was accomplished, and most of them were dead, long before 
the destruction of Jerusalem. 

In-relatioii to the declaration of Christ that some who were 
then standing with him should not taste of death till they 
should see the Son of man coming in his kingdom, it may be 
remarked that the language by no means fixes the event at 
j^ the destruction of Jerusalem. Doddrige says that Raphelius, 
..i Albert, and some other critics would render the text, * Some 
i^ here present shall not die till they see the Son bf man going 
< ifito his kingdom,' or in other words, till they should see him 
return to heaven, which the apostles did. ^ This view seems 
to be sustained by Luke 28:42, "Lord, remembet me when 
thou comest into thy kingdom." The circumstiinces under 
which the dying thief made this request indicate that he 
meiTnt, Rentember me when thou goest into thy kingdom, 
which very nearly resembles the words, tiie Son of man going 
into his kingdom. It is presume^ that this explanation is 
quite as correct as that which Ihnits naost texts that name 
CSiiist's toming to the destruction of Jerusalem. Dr. Clarke 
Mys of Mat. 16:28, our Lord evidently speaks of the estab- 
HAment of ifhe Christian church after the day of pentecost, 
^iid its final tritimpfa after the defitruction of the Jewish 
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polity. Doddridge refers it to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
but says it may refer to the giving the Spirit and propagating 
the gospel. He however refers the coming of Christ named 
in the 27th verse to the final judgment. Here, then, are two 
views of the assertion that some who were then standing 
with Christ ^hould live to see the Son of. man coming in his 
kingdom, and each of them shows that the advent referred to 
has no direct connection with the destruction of the Jewish 
metropolis. One of these explanations refers the assertion to 
the ascension of Christ to heaven, and the other to the estab- 
lishment of the Christian church after the day of pentecost 
There is a third view that some take of our Lord's assertion, 
which seems more scriptural than either of the two preced- 
ing. Matthew records the assertion as it has been quoted 
above. Mark records it thus, — there be some of them that 
stand here, which shall not taste of death, till they have seen 
the kingdom of God come with power, Mark 9:1. It is re- 
corded as follows, by Luke, — ^there be some standing here, 
which shall not taste of death, till they see the kingdom of 
God, Luke 9:27. John did not record the assertion. Mat- 
thew is the only one of the three evangelists, who record it, 
that names the coming of the Son of man in his kingdom. 
The other two say nothing of this, and instead, speak of the 
seeing of the kingdom of God by some who were present 
when the declaration was made. These three writers refer 
to the same event, as all admit, and Matthew means no more 
in his record than Mark and Luke do in theirs. Hence, it is 
evident that seeing the Son of man coming in his kingdom, 
means no more than seeing the kingdom of God come with 
power. 

The question now arises, "What is here meant by the com- 
ing of the kingdom of God with power ? The three Evange- 
lists testify that the grand event of Christ's transfiguraden 
occurred a few days after our Savioiir's assertion that the 
kingdom of God would at no distant period come in this 
manner. Matthew and Mark say the scene occurred some 
six days after the assertion was made, but Luke says it was 
about eight days. This seeming contradiction is thus recon- 
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ciled, viz : Matthew and Mark reckon the isiyB/rom that on 
which the assertion was made, to that on which Christ was 
transfigured, leaving out the two days on which the two 
events transpired ; Luke reckons both days, as well as the 
six that were between them. Hence there is no contradic- 
tion, though one account says six days and th« other eight. 
Why should the transfiguration not be regarded as the com- 
ing of the kingdom of God with power ? Prof. Crosby thinks 
this view of the subject is encumbered with peculiar difficul- 
ties. He however names but two. The first is, the express- 
ions used by the three evangelists seem " very strange " if 
they were ijsdd only to denote the change of personal ap- 
pearance in Christ, however glorious, before three witnesses, 
who were not to name the occurrence till some time after. 
He adds, " We may well wonder that any boldness of figura- 
tive expression should shock those who can thus interpret." 
To this it may be replied, that those who believe that Christ's 
Second Advent has occurred, the resurrection is past, the 
day of judgment has gone by, and the earth and the works 
therein have been burned up, should be modest in charging 
their opponents with strange interpretations. 

The second peculiar difficulty he names is this, the inter- 
pretation imparts an air of trifling to tho our Lord's solemn 
declaration, by making his language mean, — " Verilyj I say 
unto you, There be some standing here, which shall not taste 
of death, till they see an event which will take place in the 
course of a weeJc .'" It is enough to say in reply to this, that 
those, whose explanations of the day of judgment, and perdi- 
tion of ungodly men, and the burning up ofiihe earth, named 
by the apostle Peter, impart an air of exageration and ex- 
travagance to his language, need not be shocked at this. It 
certainly would be no worse for our Lord to trifle with his 
hearers than for Peter to be extravagant with his readers. 
As this apostle was one of the vritnesses of the transfigura- 
tion, his account of the transaction is relevant and important 
here. It is this : " For we have not followed cunningly de- 
vised fables, when we made known unto you the power and 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, but were eye-vritnesses of 
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his majesty. For he received from God the Father, honor 
and gldry, when there oame such a voice to him from the 
excellent glory, This is my beloved Son in whom I am well 
pleased," 2 Pet. 1:16, 17, On this passage and the 18th 
verse. Dr. Clarke says, " Here was no trick, no feigned show ; 
we saw him in his glory whom thousands saw before and af- 
terwards, and we have made known to you the power and 
coming, rapouo'tav, the appearance and presence of our Lord 
Jesus." • • " It is worthy of remark that our blessed Lord, 
who came to give a new law to mankind, appeared on the 
holy mount with splendor and great glory, as God did when 
he came on the holy mount, Sinai, to give the old law to 
Moses. And when the voice came from the excellent glory, 
* This is my Son, the beloved One, in whom I have delighted ; 
hear him :' the authority of the old law was taken away." 
The language of Peter, the interpretation of Dr. Clarke, and 
the connection of the subject, seem to require that the words, 
There be some standing here, which shall not taste of death, 
till they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom, shall be 
understood as referring to our Lord's transfiguration, for 
Peter calls it "the power and COMING of the Lord Jesus 
Christ." Three expositions of the passage have been sug- 
gested in the preceding remarks, viz : First. It may refer to 
Chrisf s going into bis kingdom when he returned to heaven. 
Second. It may denote the establishment of the Christian 
church after the day of pentecost . Third. It may relate to the 
transfiguration of Christ. Any one of these three expositions 
is quite as soimd as most of the comments of Prof* Crosby 
and Universalists, on texts they rely on to prove that Christ's 
coming is past. 

In Mat. 24:34, Christ says. Verily, I say unto you, This 
generation shall not pass till all these things be fulfilled. 
This passage, it is urged, makes it certain that Christ came 
to judgment before all who were then alive went down to the 
grave. There is one " peculiar difficulty" attending this ex- 
planation, which seems too great for it to overcome. If 
Christ's coming refers to the destruction of Jerusalemi and 
there is no other time in which he will come to judge men, 
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most of his personal enemies and murderers. never saw him 
€ome, and were not in the least concerned in his^ coming. 
If only the national punishment of the Jews for their rejec- 
tion of Christ and their other sins, is meant by all that is said 
in the 24th and 25th chapters of Matthew, the words. All 
these things shall come upon this generation, found in the 
36th verse of the twenty-third chapter, must refer to the 
same event. Hence, as not more than one in ten who had 
then become accountable to God, survived till their nation 
was ruined, our Lord is made to mean as follows, Verily, I 
say unto you, All these things shall come upon one hundred 
adult persons of every thousand composing this generation. 
Would not this impart an air of trifling to our Saviour's sol- 
emn declaration ? Why did he say to the scribes and Phari- 
sees, " That upon YOU may come all the righteous blood shed 
upon the earth,'' &c., if not ten in a hundred of them lived 
till the calamity here referred to came upon the nation? If, 
as some assert, the destruction of Jerusalem is the calamity 
here threatened, how could it come upon the Scribes and 
Pharisees when most of them who heard the threatening, 
died before the event happened ? On the supposition that 
Christ's denunciations against them, related to nothing be- 
yond death, he is made to threaten a large class with judg- 
ments from which the grave shielded most of them, and thus 
in their case, his threatenings were never executed ! !' Does 
not this view of the subject charge him with misrepresenta- 
tion^ 

It is assumed that the phrase, <*This generation," means 
the men of that age, or those living when the words were 
spoken. If this were so, and if the preceding part of Christ's 
discourse referred to the same coming of the Son of man as 
that named in the succeeding part of it, and in the latter 
part of the twenty-fifth chapter, all would see that he appear- 
ed before the generation then living passed off the stage of life. 
But it seems very improbable, if not impossible, that such 
was our Lord's meaning. The word generation, is not a 
' specific term, and hence its meaning is to be learned by its 
connection, or what the writer \>r speaker seems to mean in 
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using it. As f$ur as the word itself is concerned, it may 
mean, among other things, the Jewish race, the race of 
Christians which had recently commenced when our Lord 
used the phrase under consideration, or it may mean the 
people of that age. Give it the last of these three meanings, 
and much that Christ says in the twenty-fourth and twenty- 
fifth chapters of Matthew, seems so hyperbolic as to be im- 
probable and unreasonable. It would not be easy to describe 
more plainly the gathering of all the human race together 
for judgment, than is done in the last part of the twenty- 
fifth of Matthew. The force of this statement is increased 
by remembering the belief of the Jews in regard to a future 
day of judgment, and the language in which they described 
it. If by ^' this generation," is meant only the men then liv- 
ing, our Lord's .words appear to assert that he would come 
literally to judge all mankind before all who heard him should 
leave the world. Make the phrase mean either the race of 
the Jews, or the race of Christians, and there seems to be 
nothing unnatural or unreasonable in Chriist's language, as 
both races still remain, and will, no doubt, exist till the end 
of time. 

Among the " secondary " causes assigned by Gibbon, for 
the rapid growth of the primitive church, the following pas- 
sage occurs, '* It was universally believed, that the end of 
the world, and the kingdom of heaven, were at hand. The 
near approach of this wonderful event had been predicted by 
the apostles ; the tradition of it was preserved by ^heir 
earliest disciples, and those who understood in their literal 
sense the discourses of Christ himself, were obliged to expect 
the second and glorious coming of the Son of man in the 
clouds, before that generation was totally extinguished, which 
had beheld his humble condition upon earth, and which 
might still* be witaess of the calamity of the Jews under 
Vespatian or Hadrian.V From this quotation, it appears 
evident that the primitive Christians believed in the literal 
second coming of Christ, and that they supposed the words, 
•••this generation," meant the people of one age. Of course, 
they were mistaken in one of these views ; but as the Ian- 
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guage describing Christ's Second Advent, and the day of 
judgment, was often identical with that in which the Jews 
described the literal judging of the world, it seems hardly 
probable that what was said on the coming of Christ was 
misunderstood, and hence, they mistook Christ's meaning of 
the phrase, this generation. In reply to Gibbon's statement, 
quoted above, Guizot says that, in addressing his disciples, 
Christ used words " which the translators have rendered this 
generation," but he "meant the race, the succession or filiation 
of my disciples ; he speaks of a class of wwn, and not of one 
generation." This distinguished author makes the phrase 
mean, the succession of Christians shall not cease before the 
coming of Christ.* This view, he says, is sustained by the 
learned, and refers to the Commentary of M. Paulus, upon 
the New Testament, edition of 1802, p. 445, 455, as proof of 
his assertion. 

The phrase will, no . doubt, admit this interpretation, 
whether it is or is not sustained by many of the learned. As 
has just been said, either this explanation, or that which 
makes the words mean, the race of the Jews, gives the say* 
ings of our Lord a far more natural and reasonable meaning 
than that which makes the phrase mean, the people then 
alive. 

8. When interpreted according to their natural and ob- 
vious import, many important texts show that the coming of 
Christ is an event yet future. 

Two or three such passages, with brief comments upon 
them, will now be adduced, beginning with Mat. 25:31-46. 

On the supposition that the coming of Christ named here, 
is the same event as that just named several times before 
by him, he iterates and reiterates it in a way that seems 
strange and unaccountable. Such redundancy of repetition 
seems entirely useless. Farther : If it* was necessary to 
speak so often in the same discourse of his coming at the 
desruction of Jerusalem, why was it not equally needful for 
him to reiterate the assertion, ^' this generation shall not pass 
away till all these thmgs be fulfilled ?" If the coming of 

* Gdzot'B Gibbon, Vol. 1, p. 165, Oincimmti, 1844. 
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Christ to gather all nations before him to judge them, is lim- 
ited to this state of existence, — ^to less than fifty yean from 
the time when the events were named, why did he not follow 
the description by a repetition of that assertion ? Supposing 
that but one coming of Christ is referred to throughout his 
discourse, who can tell why his advent should be named sev* 
eral times, and yet the words confining it to that age not be 
repeated, Specially after the grand description of it at the 
close of the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew ? After such a 
glowing description of events which seem necessarily to be^ 
long to another state, if only figurative events to transpire 
in less than half a century were described, the words, this 
generation, &c., would surely have been repeated to show 
that nothing hereafter was indicated. The force and con* 
elusiveness of this reasoning will be strengthened by calling 
to mind what has already been said in this article on the 
testimony of the angels on the coming of Clurist in like man- 
ner as he went into heaven. 

The third chapter of Peter's second epistle, shows beyond 
a reasonable doubt, that the apostle who wrote it intended 
to describe a literal coming of Christ. A glance at this chap- 
ter shows at once, that when Christ comes, the heavens and 
earth are to be destroyed by fire, the day of judgment and 
perdition of ungodly men are to occur, the heavens shall be 
dissolved, and the elements l^hall melt with fervent heat. 
These momentous, grand, and awful events, it is asserted by 
a few persons, are figurative and have transpired ; but it is 
unreasonable to suppose any such thing, as they are inter- 
woven with the literal in such a way as to make it evident 
they are not figurative. The scofiers occurring in this chap- 
ter is literal, the falling asleep .of the fathers, means th«r 
literal death — all things continuing as they were from the 
beginning of the creation, is literal, and so are the heavens, 
earth, water, world that then was, overflowed with water, 
and perished, named in the fifth and sixth verses. For what 
reason then should the phrases, the heavens and the earth 
which are now — reserved unto fire — day of judgment and 
perdition of ungodly men— day of the Lord — elements shall 
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melt with fervent heat — ^the earth and the works that are 
therein shall be burned up, he considered as figurative? 
The same words are used here as those quoted above, which 
all admit are to foe understood literally, and sound logic 
shows that they are literal in both places. In the seventh 
verse it is said, the heavens and the earth which are now, 
are reserved unto fir^ against the day of judgment and per- 
dition of ungodly men. In the sixth verse it is said, the 
world that then was, being oyerflcrwed with water, perished. 
Now, by what rules of interpretation can it be shown that 
the world destroyed by a flood, was literal, but the heavens 
and the earth which are now, are to be destroyed by fire, 
figuratively ? The words flood and water, are as often used 
in a figurative sense as is the word fire ; and as far as the lan- 
guage of Peter is concerned, it proves as conclusively that 
the world was not literally destroyed by water, as it does 
that its destruction by fire is figurative. What sense is there 
in comparing the destruction of the Jewish polity to the ruin 
of the world by a flood ? As well might a petty private rob- 
bery be compared to the sacking of Sebastopol. What pro- 
priety is there in referring to the destruction of the world by 
the flood, and then sajring, but the city of Jerusalem and the 
Jewish polity .which are now, are reserred to be destroyed 
by the Roman army ? Peter meant this, we are virtually 
told by those who assert that Christ has come, and the day 
of judgment is past. Can any one seriously believe that the 
apostle could find no more appropriate comparison ? Ac- 
cording to the theory opposed in this article, the words. 
Seeing then that all these things shall be dissolved, what 
manner of persons ought ye to be in all holy conversation 
and godliness, mean, Te ought to be very holy in conversa- 
tion and godliness, because the Jewish state is to be destroy- 
ed by Vespasian ! Absurd and ridiculous as this view is, it 
becomes more so by considering that Peter was writing to 
strangers scattered throughout five difierent countries. Who 
ever before heard of the prospective destruction of a distant 
country being used by a sacred writer as a motive to a holy 
and godly life? The inquiiy arises here, what language 
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more definite than that used by Peter could be found in which 
to describe the literal coming of Christ, the day of judgment, 
and the destruction of this earth ? If it is said, the word lit- 
eral, added to the word, coming, &c., would have made the 
matter certain, it may be replied, if the word literal is need- 
ed to show that such passages refer to the future, the word 
figurative is required to show that they refer to the past. 

9. Science sustains the Bible account of the destruction of 
the earth, which the Scriptural writers associate with the 
coming of Christ, and the day of judgment. 

It is stated that during thfe period of * the last century, 
thirteen stars, none of them below the sixth magnitude, 
seemed totally to perish, forty became either much larger or 
much smaller, and ten new stars seemed to supply the places 
of those that were lost. Some of these changes it is suppos- 
ed, were produced by causes which did not destroy the miss- 
ing stars ; but it seems evident that others were doomed to 
destruction. " What has befallen other systems, will assur- 
edly befall our own ; of the time and manner we know noth- 
ing, but the fact is incontrovertible; it is foretold by revela- 
tion, it is inscribed in the heavens, it is felt throughot the 
earth. Such is the awful and daily text ; what then ought to 
be the comment ?"* 

It is evident that our planet has been in ages past shaken 
and rent in an awftil manner by violent and terrible convul- 
sions in nature, and the earthy and rocky pages of geologic 
history, show that races of fishes and reptiles were destroyed 
by those convulsions, ages before the earth was prepared by 
the Creator's plastic* hand, for the comfortable abode of man. 
Hugh Miller says the^widely founded experience of the geolo- 
gist shows that at some future period the human race shall 
cease to exist, as did the races of fishes and animals that were 
swept away before man had a being. And why should the 
records of Q-eology not be received as true ? why should not 
its predictions yet be fulfilled ? The blind powers of nature, 
as Malte Brun calls the forces that have heretofore convulsed 
the earth, to the consternation and ruin of the irrational 

^Grood's Book of Nature, close of Lecture L 
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creatures then inhabiting it, still exist in all their more than 
Titan strength. They seem to be waiting to be released from 
their restraint to begin again the work of destroying the 
world. No new force will be required for this purpose. The 
moment the All wise Creator shall cease to control and di- 
rect those forces, the destruction of the world and its inhabi- 
tants will be inevitable. When previous races of creatures 
were destroyed, there was no coming of Christ to judgment, 
because they were not rational and accountable ; but, accord- 
mg to the teachings of the Bible, he will come to judge the 
human race at the termination of its existence. Geology as- 
serts this termination, and so far confirms the testimony of 
the Scriptures, which teach that connected with it will be 
the coming of Christ, and the day of judgment. These are 
personal matters in which all are interested. In view of 
these grand events, how solemn, appropriate, and forcible is 
Peter's exclamation, "what manner of persons ought ye to 
be in all holy conversation and godliness." On the other 
hand, how forceless are these words if he referred only to the 
destruction of the Jewish polity, an event in which scarcely 
one in fifty of his readers had a personal interest ! 

Having shown that Christ has not yet come in the grand 
sense predicted by the sacred writers, a few remarks on the 
time of his coming may not be improper. 

The Bible reveals this coming so plainly, that it is believ- 
ed by the whole Christian world, with the exception of a 
mere fragment of dissenters. And if God had designed to 
designate the time of this advent, he would have made it 
equally as manifest, or as little liable to be misunderstood. 
With man's natural and often unavailing desire to under- 
stand the future, many have set the time, proving as they 
supposed from the word of God, that they had learned, when 
the grand event would occur. Lord Napier is the most dis- 
tinguished of the ready-reckoners, as Dr. Clarke calls them, 
who have taken part in the utterly impracticable work. By 
various calculations, based upon the 1335 days named in 
Dan. 12:11, he made it appear that the day of judgment 
would occur in A.D^, 1700 ; but his calculations on the pe- 
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riod of the three thundering angels, mentioned in the eighth 
and ninth chapters of Revelation, fixed the awful event at 
1588, He then confidently decided that it would take place 
between these two periods, which are twelve years apart. 
Being the inventor of logarithms, and one of the greatest 
mathematicians in Europe, it is probable that his plausible 
reasonings and calculations converted most of his Protestant 
readers tb his exciting views of this subject. The lapse of 
more than a century and a half of time has shown that the 
predictions of that eminent and pious man were utterly false, 
though he, no doubt, supposed they were true. Others, with 
far less ability, and some of them with more assurance, have 
recently followed, his example in settmg the time ; but un- 
like him, they have lived to experience the mortification of 
witnessing the falsification of their predictionfi. Some of 
them, for reasons best known to themselves, have talked of 
a "tarrying time "of the Bridegroom after the midnight cry 
was made, whereas the Bible represents his tarrying as a 
previous occurrence ! According to the twenty^fth chs^ter 
of Matthew, the wise as well as the foolish virgins slumbered 
and slept while the Bridegroom tarried, and both classes 
arose and trimmed their lamps as soon as the midnight cry 
was made at the close of the tarrying time. None doubted 
that He was at hand, and all began to prepare to meet him. 
And 80 it will be when it sball be announced on Ood's au- 
thority, that Christ is coming. At that time it will not re- 
quire the aid of mortals to convince Itieir fellow metn of tiie 
coming of an event which will be plain to all who hear the 
cry. It is much to be regretted tiiat some who have been 
disappointed in their expectations, have renounced the Bible 
BB a work of impoBture. Such will find heroalter that God 
never attempted to make known the time when CSnist will 
€ome. niey will then see, what they ought to know now, 
that l^e.Scriptures do not once name ai definite time when he 
will appear, nor even the year, nor yet the generation in 
which fae will e<Hne. Then, instead of charging the BiMe 
with fiiklseliood, they will be punished for falsely acevsxBg it 
•f teachmg what it never taughti. 
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No one certainly kno\^B whether the Lord's coming is now- 
near at hand, or yet far off, nor is this necessary. But all 
who believe the Bible may know that every eye shall see 
him when he comes, and that all should be prepared to meet 
him at his coming. 

VII.-.CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

Thb Hibobllaiteous Works of tns Ret. Matthew Hbvbt, V. D. M., oontaining 
in addition to tfaoee heretofore pnbtiahed, nnmerons Sermona and Papers, now first 
printed from the original manusoripts, with fortj sermons on what Christ is mode to 
belierers, by Philip Henry ; Funeral Sermons for Mr. and Mrs. Henry, by the Rev. 
Matthew Henry, V. B. M. ; Funeral Sermons on Bev. Mr. Matthew Henry, by W. 
Tong, John Reynolds, and Dr. Williams. In two Tolumes. New York, 1855: Ro^ 
bert Carter and Brothers. 

The title page surely is not scanty in the information it communicates of the 
valuable work now presented to the public, by those publishers of substantial 
religious works, the Carters ; but it must be remembered that in these two vol- 
aines in form, are contained several distinct books, and by two authors. We 
do not propose to speak of Matthew Henry as a commentator, nor as a preach* 
er. In both respects he is too well known to require any statement here in re- 
lation to either, but we cannot forbear to commend this work as one which 
cannot fail to increase the reader's love and study of the Bible, as the book can- 
not be read without augmenting one's knowledge of that book, of which the 
more we know the more we .desire to know. "V. D. M.I" what a title, and 
how descriptive of the man ? It is well in these days, when essays take 
the place of sermons, to lay aside a title that indicates thai the wearer 
has any particular fondness for the Bible, or any peculiar knowledge thereof. 
It is quite well that that title should give place to D. Da which ia worn by 
many on whom the former can with no propriety be conferred. We submit it 
would be a great reform in the matter of cleriod titles, if no Institution would 
confer D. D., and no denomination Kev., upon any man till he oould bring safe^ 
isfactory certificates of his having read the whole Bible at least three times, and 
give proof that he had at least studied one of the short books with as much 
care as is required of a candidate for adnussion to college to study Y irgil and 
Cicero. If this severe test should be applied, ex post fado, many a Bev< gen- 
tleman would become the plain Mr «, and some Bev. Drs. would be minus a title 
at each end of their names. This may seem like trifling with grave matters* 
but how great the shame that one can say this much in sorrow and not in an- 
ger ; still worse, is it, that one can scarcely state the truth on the matter with- 
out danger of making a bad matter worse, by increesing the number of aspir- 
ants for the D. D^ when it is made to aj^pear the honor is so easily won. It is 
owing to the manifest and crimind neglect, on the part of the ministry, of the 
Bible, that we rejoice in every occasion to repeat the Bible, tke Bible, the Bi- 
ttji, for -tin mimsti^. K aoe does n«t ftel ti^ as nmch as he desires, we pre- 
scribe for the case tb* vdumeb beftme tfe. We^u^lkr 'fromadoipth^'all the 
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thdmsdriefi and their profession 6f the air of mystery they have been too wiliiii^ 
to have thrown aroand them, and it will not be long before the people will dis 
eem the difference between a plain man of knowledge and a conceited dance. 

The vohime before as is a long and decisive stq[> in this trae po^. Its au- 
thor IS well known as a man of extensive scientific attainment, of great practi 
cal skill, and of high professional standing. The posts he occupies indicatt' 
the estimation in which he is held by the members of his own profession, and 
the several papers in the volame will tell how nobly he has earned and ho^ 
well he deserves them. These papers have mostly been printed before, consist- 
ing of reports, loctnres, &c., prepared at various periods and for varied occa- 
sions. Facts and reasonings, operations and theories, are all alike developed. 
There is* a valuable discussion on the Anaesthetic agents; the detailed accour/ 
of a case of hydrophobia, with the symptoms and treatment ; a large amoimt o: 
taluable and carefully collected statistics respecting consamption, covering a 
period of thirty years ; an elaborate paper discussing the question of the con- 
tagiousness of cholera, etc., etc. 

The volume is one of no ordinary value. It is just such a work as deserves 
to be widdy circulated ; and we trust will prove the harbinger of many similar 
treatises from sources equally eminent The author is something of an enthu- 
siast in his profession ; he has a bright eye for the discernment of every (»Df 
of its dignified features ; he may even be accused of a little tendency to dispar- 
age other professions in the glorification of his own ; but we like him and bi> 
book hardly less for all this. It shows him the possessor of a fervid soul, acJ 
it is the prophecy of a success that could never be purchased in its absence. 
The publishers have given an attractive exterior to the volume, comport ii)^' 
well with the substantial character of its contents. 

Eablt Discipline and Culture. A Serios of Leotures io Toimg Hen and Women. 
By tho Rov. Thomas M. Clark, D. D., Bishop of the Diooete of Rhode laland. Prov- 
Menoe: George H. Whitney. 1856. 

Notwithstanding the large amount of valuable treatises whose aim is similar 
to this, that have been issued from the press during the past ten years, the vol- 
ume before us is no officious intruder or superfluous counsellor. Its anther i.*: 
no copyist or imitator. He utters an original voice. He speaks in obetiicii<A' 
to no clerical custom or public call, but simply because he sees necessitiifs be- 
fore him, and because he has some high and earnest words to say. There is a 
freshness and manliness of tone about these lectures not often met in so high a 
degree. The style of speech is dignified, direct and impressive ; equally rcm«)v. 
ed from patronizing ostentation and apologetic sycophancy. There is the al*- 
senoe of all aim at literary smartness, and dull profundity. It is a living inan. 
of critical eye and fervid sympathies, dealing in a frank and earnest way with 
active, developing, responsible minds. Not a word is significant of episcopal 
peculiarities ; the Bishop is wholly swallowed up in the genuine Christian mar. 
Bold, fearless, striking, and even radical, are many of the pithy sentences scat- 
tered over these pages, having the force and clear ring of genuine lacouio^- 
The Lecture on " The true style of man," is one of unusual richness in thooirfat. 
and a model of forcii)!e expression ; and is alone worth the price of the volui«- 
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An uDezpectod gratification haa been afforded as in Uie perusal of the work, 
and we dare promise a rich repast to any iDtclligent joang persou who will 
carefully read it. We look for the largest and best results to the Grace Church 
congrcgatioD, to which Dr. Clark ministers, and for a more vivifying dement 
to appear in the Diocese which has recently welcomed him to4ts oversight 

Tax Matflowkb, ako othkr Hiscbllaksovs WamNQS. By Hai^ot Beeoher Stowe, 
Author of " Unole Tom's Cabin,'' " Sonny Memories of Foreign Lands," etc Boston. 
Phillips, Sampson A Co. 1855. 

Very little need be said of this book, since it was writtei^, by Mrs. Stowe, 
and exhibits nearly all the varied moods of her mind, as well as the diversified 
qualities of her style. Grave, gay, serious, sportive, severe, genial now sub- 
duing the heart with thoughts of the awful holiness, or melting it with a pic- 
ture of suffering innocence, and then provoking a quiet smile by an unexpected 
sally of wit, or compelling the reader, fidens volens, to laugh aloud over its 
broad humor till the tears come— such is Mrs. Stowe in this book. It is the 
literary daguerreotype of herself. The volume is filled for the most part with 
easy, racy sketches ; though the proofs of high genius, and the workings of 
deep thought are easily discerned. There is an accompanying portrait finely 
engraved on steel, which is said to exhibit the author's countenance in one of 
its very happiest expressions. The volume must be widely circulated. 

Iboitthorpe. The PioimBB Pbeachbb. By Paol Creyton, Author of ** Father Bright* 
hopes," "Martin Moirivale," elo. Boston. Phillips, Sampson A Co. 1856. 

This little volume presents a pleasant narrative of experiences enoountered 
by a few families who pitched their tents on what was then the frontier of 
American civilization, anfl gradually wrought out of the wilderness a quiet, 
tasteful home. The sketches of character are well drawn, each person renudn- 
ing a perfectly distinct individuality amid all the commonness of their fortunes. 
There are some genuinely ludicrous pictures, eminently life-like ; and there are 
others which the memory is sorry to part with, on account of their high moral 
ministry. Ironthorpe is the pioneer preacher, who has been driven out from 
the high circles of wealth and worldly refinement, to become the shepherd of 
the scattered members of the Master's flock in the wilderness, and the stern 
prophet-voice calling the thought of reckless adventurers back again to God 
and heaven — driven out by heavy and thickening calamitieB, and by his own 
yearning for deliverance from the fettering conventionalities of city life. Be- 
becca, the pious, trustful wife of an honest, faithful pioi^er farmer, preseotB 
the counterpart, in feminine delicacy, and patient, enduring, hopeful faith, to 
the eagle-eyed, great-soukn] minister. Both worked nobly for Qod and maa m 
the wildoness, and the fruit appears. The story is well told, and is full of in- 
terest ; though it seems to us that the author hardly penetrates to the heart of 
a true Christian life. 

Thb SiiXBT'a iMaBBiTAVCB : Ob, tbb Wobu> to Oomb. By Bmxj jP. fiiU, Genweo, N. 
T. Fourth Bdition. Borton. J. P. Jeirett ft Go. 1866. 
This is a treatise written not without ability, and certainly not witiiout coih 
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fidenoe and fervor. The author discoyers no great breadth of view, and no 
particnlar originality of method. His use of scripture is very abundant, often 
quoting passage after passage, which many of his readers will see sustaining 
not very intimate relations to the point he would make them prove. The 
view adopted and urged is, that the expectation of the triumph of the gospel 
over the world, under its present constitution, is delusive and baseless ; that 
Christ will come in person and destroy the wicked, purify the earth, and then 
reign on it with his saints. Among the millenial theories which are being 
held and broached, this should have its share of attention ; and it is, po-haps, 
nowhere set forth more ably than in the treatise before us. 

WmcH*. The Right ob Left. New Tork. 1866. Qarrott ft Co. 

This is a kind of religious novel with the aim of rebuking the luke-warm- 
ness of the church, and exposing its inconsistencies. On some subjects, as that 
of art, its, we think, faultfinding is carried to an unwarrantable extreme. But 
there is much earnestness manifested in pointiug to a more desirable state, as 
well as in rebuking the evils of the present It is possible the book may do 
some minds good, but we have little hope that works of this kind wiU contri- 
bute much to correct the evils of which ^ey complain. 

Sabbath Mobhiho RBAnmas ov the Old Tbstajkert. By the Ber. John Camming, 
D. D., F. B. S. E. Minister of the ScotUsh National Church, Crown Court, Covent Car* 
den, London. Book of Leritious. Boston: John P. Jewett A Co. 1866. 

Sabbath EVEimro Readikgs on the New Tebtaxbht. St. Luke. By the same an- 
thor and publishers as tho above. 

^ These works of the voluminous Dr. Gumming, abound in the author's charac- 
teristics, both mental and spiritual. Critical, though not always exact or pro> 
found ; literary, and yet not without evidences of carelessness and haste ; al- 
ways fervid, and yet now and then lacking in genuiue unction, these Scripture 
R^bdings well daguerreotype this eminent and noted divine. If Dr. C. could 
consent to distil his thought, boil down his rhetoric, and elaborate his discuss- 
ions, we think he would do a deeper and more permanent work. As it is, the 
minisUy of his volumes will be, for the most part, quite brief. He strikes no 
new and deep vein of sentiment, nor has he any such originality of method as 
will lift him up to any marked distinction. Tet these Readings are quite val- 
uable, used as a running surface exposition of the text, and as a help to the 
comprehension and application of the practical lessons of tho sacred word. 
Dr. O.'s aims seem always to be the very highest and purest, and the remved 
influence of his volumes is eminently religious. A much more valuable work, 
in our estimation is 

TflE Daily Lms oa Pbeobftb avd Fbbsobiftiohb vob CmuBiiAH Livoro. By the 
same author and Publishers as tho above. 

This volume contains fourteen chapters or discourses, which deal with prao 
tical life ; or rather show the relation of the highest precepts and life of religion 
to the every day life of the world. The perils of business are faithfully point- 
edout, the false maxims prenuling in the world are analyzed and reprobated. 
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the Boaroes of help are disclosed, and the encoaragements to fidelity are fervidly 
and often really eloquently set forth. We should hope for more conscientious- 
ness and Christian power in the spheres of business, if one of these discourses 
were read each morning, just before going out into conflict with the world's 
insidious influences. We haye read some of the last chapters, especially, with 
very great satisfaction. 

WoMAH IN THE NiNBTESXTH CxKTUBY, and Kindfod Papers, nOating to the Sphere^ 
Condition and Duties of Woman. By Margaret Fuller Ossoli. Edited by her broth- 
er, Arthur B. Fuller. With an Introduction, by Horaoo Qreeley. Boston: John P. 
Jewett A Co. 1855. 

Whoever supposes that the female advocates of an enlargment of the sphere, 
and a removal of the civil disabilities that environ Woman, are allambitious, ir* 
religious, superficial, arrogant, conceited, pepper-tongued deciaimers of stale 
sentiment, wanting in mental balance, and destitute of broad and philosophical 
views, should read this book. It is a feminine intellect that works here, though, 
as any one will soon discover, feminine and weak are not synonymous terms. 
Even if nothing were known respecting the author^— that her career of literary 
brilliance, and her sad, heart-sickening death were unfamiliar, not many pages 
would need to be read of the present volume, before the presence of no ordina- 
ry spirit would be manifest. The style is sometimes a little transcendental, 
and yet it is always spontaneous ; there is a graceful finish everywhere, but it al- 
ways seems simply the natural ontKsropping of a high taste, r<^y for its work. 
There are passages of singular felicity and elegance, and others whose chief 
characteristic is a rugged, nervous utterance, that thrills along the chords of 
the heart, or smites the error at which it is aimed like a bolt from heaven. 
She speaks her own thoughts, refusing alike to be the mouthpiece of any par- 
ty, and scorning to exact a servile deference to her forms of statement and 
methods of influence, from any, even the humblest, of those who plead the same 
cause as that to which she devotes herself. The calm, philosophical tone in 
which she speaks, will do not a little) to bring about a thorough study of the 
problems involved in the "Woman question." Without endorsing all the 
views herein set forth, or professing any high admiration for all the qualities of 
the style, we unhesitatingly pronounce this a valuable volume, which even wise 
and thinking men may read with profit. 

Ths Philobopht of SECTARiAmsv: or a Classified view ot the Christian Seots in the 
United States; with notices of their progress and tendencies, etc., etc. By the Rev. 
Alexander Blaikie, Pastor* of the Assooiato Reformed (The First Presbyterian) 
Church, Boston. Second Edition. Boston: Phillips, Sampson A Co. 1855. 

Few books have appeared whose titles gave higher and better promise than 
this ; very few we are obliged to add also, whose- contents have more wretched- 
ly caricatured the antecedent pledge. It.suggests ^ calm, philosophical treatise ; 
it is a poorly conceived Jeremiad, whose ebbing and flowing refrain drags tiro' 
Bomely along in chanting monotone, or passes by quiet transition from D flat 
to G minor, and back again. The author has been on a tour of ezploration 
among the Sects, dolefully crying oat at each dis^^ppointment, (for he seems 
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doomed to meet only disappointmentB) " Who will show ns any good ?" and 
every time he hears only the increasingly doleful echo, saying, " Who ?" The 
liturgy makes him weep at one point, and he cannot suppress a whine of impa- 
tience and pain at the the tone of an organ at a second 8tati<Hi ; in one aascHn- 
bly they sit in time of prayer, and the tide of devotion stops, frozen at his 
heart's door, while in another, one of Oowper's hymns is read, instead of that 
old paraphrase of the Psalms, and so he can neither sing nor praise. Every- 
where but in the old Presbyterian Church, some vital thing has been frittered 
away. All these other churches represent the " Sects" ; and the " philosophy" 
' consists in pointing out their point and path of departure from the true faith 
and body, which, of course, are Presbyterian. Poor man ! The wheels will 
hardly roll backward, though he does so devoutly wish it. But we hope he 
may feel somewhat easier now that he has so decidedly borne his tcstimory 
against these innovations. We feel kindly and pitiful toward the author, and 
thank him for such a curiosity as his book. He deserves the profound thanks 
of the Antiquarian Society. His temperament, we think, must be a bilious 
one, and that he took his tour, whose results he gives us, just while the duct 
was closed up between the liver and the stomach. Excess of bile in the blood 
affects the vision, and tinges everything with the hues of melancholy. Serious- 
ty, we think the author is unforunatcly constituted, and schooled in a nmnnpr 
to prevent the development of catholicity of feeling and view. He cerfamly 
has some mental ability, and indicates a sincere heart. We can easily account 
for all his hard sayings without accusing him of mahce prepense ; and so while 
exhorting him still to look for " the sunny side," would bid him remember the 
Irish proverb, — " There's a silver lining to every cloud." 

.. From the Press of Messrs. Carlton & Phillips, New York, we have received 

^ii£ Patkxt Hat: Dosignod to promote tho growth of ocriain undovclopod bumpe, and 
thereby inoreaso the thinking, reading, and acting power of the wearer. For the use 
ofinankind in general, and tho clergy in partioular; mana&ctarod by Philo, ete., ete. 
Published for tho aathor. Also, 

A MoDKL FOB Mjbh OF £u8XifS88: or tho Christian Layman; contemplated among hit 
secular occupations. Revised and modified from the lectures of Rev. Uo^ Stowcll, 
M. A., Incumbent of Christ Church, Salford. With an Introduotion by £ov. Daniel 
Curry. Also, 

TuK I^BMpoRAL PowBR OF THF PoPs: Containing the Speech of tho Hon. Joeeph R. 
Chandler, delivered in the House of Representatives of the U. S., Jan. 11, 1836. 
With nine Lettors, stating tho prevailing Roman Catholic Theory, in the langnage 
of Papal writers, by John McClintock, D. D. 

The first of these volumes seems to have originated in the ambition of an- 
thorship, and the title in the desire to make the book sell. The first third is a 
sort of pop-gun warfare upon certain faults found in the ecclesiastical sphere, 
written in doggerel ; it is not poetry. The rest is a brief and not a very BkilfoUy 
drawn sketch of ecclesiastical history, from Christ's birth till now. Many 
good, commcm-plaoe thmgs are said ; the faolt is that they are eooght to be 
palmed off as original and striking. 

The second of the volomee is an exioeUent practical traatise, oonceiTod in an 
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admirable spirit, and executed not without skill. 

The third is a calm and masterly exposure of the spirit of the Papacy, and 
sets forth the special pleading of Mr. Chandler in behalf of Romanism, as the 
honest hat lame efifort of an ignorant man, or makes him stand as an illustra- 
tion of the duplicity so prevalent in that ecclesiastical hierarchy. It deserves 
a wide circulation. 

Thb Stamdabd Thibd Rbadeb: for Pablio and Private Schools. CoDtaining ozcrQiMB 
in the elementary sounds; rules for elocution, Ac; nomerous choice reading lessons; 
anew system of references;, and an explanatory index. By Epes Sargent, Ac. Sec- 
ond Thousand. Boston ; Phillips, Sampson & Co, 1855. 

Mr. Sargent is doing a good work in the preparation of a series of readers 
for schools. The elementary exercises are full, varied, and exhaustive, so far as 
any can be in a language which discovers such an almost infinite variety of or- 
thographic forms as ours. So far as simplicity and perspicuity are attainable 
in a key to pronunciation, they are found here. The selection of exercises ex- 
hibits the author's taste and skill. The merely literary eminence of writers has 
often been deemed a sufficient reason for filling reading books with extracts 
from their works ; and that, too, with the very slightest reference to their being 
comprehended by the pupils. And, besides, many compilers of material for this 
purpose have apparently consulted little else than the gratification of their own 
literary taste in the selections they have made ; and hence few of the many va- 
rieties of style have been represented. Sir. Sargent happily avoids this fault. 
He is intent on two things — first, to find matter whose moral tone is high, and 
next, to present specimens of almost every variety of good style ; and he is suc- 
cessful in both efforts. 

Stab Papers: or Experiences of Art and Nature. By Henry Ward Beeoher. New 
York: J. C Derby. 1855. 

The title of this volume is derived from the fact that the papers composing 
it originally appeared in Tlie Independent^ utfdersigncd by a Star. Many who 
have known Mr. Beecher only by hearing of him on the anti-slavery or temper- 
ance pktform, or by reading brief extracted paragraphs from his philippics 
against political chess-playing and commercial meanness, will read this book 
with astonishment, so far as they allow themselves to read it all. All his con- 
troversial articles are excluded from the present volume, while, instead, are in- 
serted some familiar letters from over the ocean, containing a record of travels 
and impressions among the classic scenes of the father-land, and a few free, 
spontaneous descriptions of, and criticisms upon,, the galleries of art, which 
every traveller abroad is expected to visit and rhapsodize. These occupy, per- 
haps, one-fourth of the whole space in the volume. Then come his pictures of 
nature, and his interpretations of her phases and tones, drawn mostly while 
taking his summer vacations and rambles in the country, set off now and theq 
by a peep at life, or a narrative of personal adventure. 

There are scarcely any terms in which to describe these productions, — ^they 
are so eminently sui generis. They are always fresh and unique, not only in 
the forms of expression, but in the very terihs employed, the analogies and 
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similes snggestedi the associations called up, and lessons tanght Mr. B. has 
not more the spirit of a hero than he has the sonl of a poet. He reveals not 
less enthusiasm in communing with a cascade or a daisy, than in tearing off the 
covering from a respectable iniquity, or stretching a corpulent and apparently 
conscienceless human blood-sucker on the moral rack. He smiles back at the 
dimples that show themselves to him on the cheeks of a country landscape, with 
as little of artifice or assumption as he flings a flashing and barbed witticism 
from his eye and lip when he wishes to transfix a pompous antagonist. He 
loves nature with the fresh and guileless and simple affection of a chOd. He 
unlocks all the doors of his heart in her clu^ste presence, and her spirit passes in 
and out without let or hindrance. Every thing has a lesson and a joy for him, 
and he loves the while to learn and be happy. Fancies of all sorts are evoked 
from his busy brain, and tones of almost endless variety come chasing each oth- 
ler up from the swept chords of his susceptible soul. Images, grotesque and 
beautiful, simple and sublime, mistily huge and clearly sylph-like, float before 
him in the luxurious dreams which visit him as he reclines on the shadowy 
turf, his eyes wide open meantime to see everything, every breath a luxury, and 
every pulsation a joy-bound. He recreates in the country as intensely as he 
works and preaches in the city ; ^e rests as rapidly as he wearies, receiving the 
elements of life as fast as he can elaborate and incorporate them. And it is in 
these sunny, sportive moods that he is exhibited in this book. Here Mr. 
Beecher is met unbent And the men are few who can render themselves so 
fresh, simple, companionable and delicate, without sacrificing a jot of manli* 
ness, as can he. Once discovered, there seems nothing out of keeping with the 
pastor of the Plymouth Church in any of these genial exhibitions. Surprise 
may be excited by the discovery of these poetic and nature-loving qualities, 
but when exercising them, it would always seem only a short and natoral step 
for him to go back to the platform, where his bladng word-rockets, flung at 
some great bulwark of wrong, suggest the storming of Sevastopol. He seems 
to be one of those few men whose organization is such that every department 
of life touches some sensitive point in the soul. He is a sort of mirror, capable 
of reflecting the image of nearly everything. Added to this, he is one of the 
most skilful of word painters, so that each thought and emotion comes out so 
clearly as to suggest that his very inner being has been electrotyped for the 
gratification of his reader. 

We have said enough of Mr. Beecher to justify the saj^ng of little respect- 
ing this book ; and when it is said that it contains the cream of what he has 
said and done in the most spontaneous and genial moods of his mind, our utt^- 
ances need proceed no farther. It is easy enough to find fault with it ; but it 
is sometimes a luxury to be excused from that kind of service. Let everybody 
put it in the carpet bag for the summer holidays. 

' Periodical Literature is crowdod out again. 

In the present number will be found an engraved likeness of the Rev. Jere- 
miah Phillips, recently returned from twenty years of missionary service in 
India. 
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Abticle I.— SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE — ^HIS 
WORKS AND HIS PHILOSOPHY.* 

OUB readers 'may think that we owe them an apology for 
this late notice of the works of Coleridge, edited by Profes- 
sor Shedd. These works, however, are of suflBcient perma^ 
nent importance to justify a deliberate and careful review at 
any time, ^en our limits permit. For Coleridge, as a meta^ 
physician and a theologian, has exerted a vast influence upon 
the thinking and system-making of the present age ; and the 
indications are that that influence will by no means, be di- 
minished in the age to come. We are, therefore, grateful to 
Professor Shedd, and to the Messrs. Harper, for their good 
work of giving us a complete edition of these invaluable wri- 
tings. It requires enterprise and no little confidence in the ^ 
good sense and philosophical tastes of our people, to under- > 

take a work of such magnitude as the publication of seven ^ 

large duodecimo volumes of metaphysical speculations, like 
those before us ; and we ate glad to learn that the sale has 
been so extensive as to exhaust a large edition some months ' 
ago. The printing and paper-^indeed the whole of the me- 
chanical execution, is worthy of the undertaking and of the 
enterprise of the renowned publishing house from which it ^ 
proceeds. 

The part of Professor Shedd, so far as we are able to judge, 

iacom^eh^ndedina very able introduction, and in collect- 

' " - ■ ' ■ ' ■ ■■ ■ II- ' 

*The cotiiplete Works of Bamad Taylor Coleridge. In seyen vols. New^ 
YbHi: Harper A; Brothers. 1655. 
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ing the various editions of Coleridge's Works, published by 
his son and his daughter-in-law. The re-print is literal, as 
perhaps it was best that it should be. The introduction 
seems designed to prove that all Coleridge's philosophical 
studies and speculations go to establish a sort of Super-Cal- 
vinism^-or ajs Professor Shedd himself calls it — Saint Augus- 
tine's theory of original sin, election, and human responsibil- 
ity ; or, in other words, to prove that the Works now before 
us are the grand repository of arguments for the defense, and 
keys for the explanation, of Hopkinsianism. This would be 
fair if the publication had been made by a sectarian compa- 
ny, or for a particular church that has a creed to maintain. 
But for a bouse that claims to be catholic — as literature and 
philosophy are acknowledged to be — ^to disfigure with secta- 
rian glosses, and comments so eminently an unsectarian sys- 
tem of metaphysics as is that of Coleridge, is highly improper 
and deserves rebuke. This introduction would have formed 
a capital article for the Bibliotheca Sacra, and there its spe- 
cial pleadings, its suggested additions, its gentle perversions, 
and its artful omissions of points and arguments, would not 
only have been considered venial, but really ingenious and 
deserving, as a display of controversial skill truly promising 
in so young a man. But it cannot do any great harm to one 
who reads Coleridge, for he will find in the body of the 
Works abundant materials for confuting all its errors. We 
are thankful for the re-print, even with this blemish added j 
and now take our leave of the Messrs Harper and their ac- 
complished editor, wishing them great rewards for the labor 
which has given to our reading public so complete and ex- 
cellent an edition of the greatest metaphycian of England ; 
and to Prof. Shedd, we wish a long career of brilliant success 
in those departments of philosophy and theology to which 
he has devoted his life, and in which he has already won no 
unenviable reputation. 

Coleridge, as a man and an author, has, for the last thirty 
years, been one of the most striking subjects for a Magazine 
or a Review article. His habits — ^his opinions — ^his genius — 
his conversation — ^his alleged plagiarisms — ^his metaphysical 
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studies and speculations — all were singular, and by their sin- 
gularity attracted attention, and made men eager both to 
hear, and to tell or write about them. He is a study and a 
mystery — ^interesting always and profitable, though he may 
by no means be fully comprehended. His precocious youth 
— ^solitary, imaginative, irresolute, and fitful ; his collegiate 
life — irregular, inconsistent and aimless ; his literary pursuits 
— enthusiastic and fruitless, all embracing yet gathering 
fragments rather than wholes — ^stretching towards new dis- 
coveries and always ending before maturity ; his mind — ^noble 
and majestic in acknowledged powers, yet withal so fettered 
and cramped by indulgence ; his early fatalism and his later 
tendencies to mysticism, — all have served to make him a 
standing topic for literary remark and periodical criticism. We 
are, therefore, only doing our part to make him known and 
understood, while in a few plain words, we speak of him as a 
man and an author ; of his writings and their influence ; of 
his philosophical and theological speculations and their con- 
-. sequences. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge was bom in October 1772, and 
died in July 1S34. He was the thirteenth child of his father, 
and the tenth of his mother — a second wife. His father was a 
clergyman and a schoolmaster — ^learned, unsuspecting, good- 
natured, unambitious and contented. His mother had more 
energy and enterprise, and mainly by her deter Aination it 
was that four of her nine boys were educated a-t Cambridge. 
The family must have had interest with the government, for 
three sons were in public or military employments. The 
boy Samuel was early a projiigy, and read at his convenience 
all manner of books, those for ehildren, and those for men — 
readily comprehending the latter, but especially delighted 
with the former. He had really a passion for the marvelous 
and monstrous fictions, which even now make up so large a 
part of our children's reading books, — and to his rapt inter- 
est in these he himself attributed that ready perception of 
the vast and sublime, that sense of the infinite, which in af- 
ter life was his peculiar and admirable characteristic. If this 
were truly the origin of this useful capability, so convenient, 
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and even necessary to a philos(^her, it mpst stjill be ques- 
tioned whether it did aot also tend to form in him those habits 
of beginning and never finishing, for which he was so noted. 
His plans were always on so magnificent a scale that little 
less than supernatural abilities could finish them ; and in ac- 
cumulating materiala for their execution he was so laborious 
and successful that he speedily became entangled and over- 
whelmed in the midst of facts, truths and principles, gather- 
ed by his magic arts from every quarter of the universe. 
Hence he abandoned what he designed, often long before it 
was really begun, though not before his elemental matter had 
involved him in inextricable confusion. His great design, so 
much talked of, a Complete System of Philosophy, failed of 
being written, in great degree, because he had so much to 
write. It is so with the Friend, the Biographia Literaria, 
Christabel, and most that he attempted — left unfinished because 
the material dccumulated so rapidly that both the work, and 
the workman were overwhelmed in an indiscriminate heap 
of rubbish. 

In childhood, in youth, in manhood, and in age, Coleridge 
was a morbid character. He was as a child, shy and sensi- 
tive, passionate, thoughtful, industrious in reading and study, 
but' indolent in boyish sports and exercises. He says of him- 
self, '^ I. never, thought or spoke as a child;" and surely he 
never in all his life, learned to speak or to think as a man of 
the world or of business. He bad the tastes of a recluse, with 
the habits of a peripatetic. He loved monologue conversation, 
but klways dwelt alone in his thoughts, abstracted from his 
fellows, in a world of ideal creation. 

His early days were no less sad than his later ones. With 
the literary tastes — ^instinct it was to him— of a grown and 
educated man ; with the thoughts — intuition to Mm — of a 
philosopher ; and the disposition of a monk ; he was doomed 
to live and learn his first lessons of snaring, no less than of 
wisdom, in the midst of a dozen healthy and boisterous boys ; 
aqd when be waa eight years old, he was transplanted to an 
artificial bedlam — a charity boarding school — to suffer among 
seven hundred romping, half starved sons of poverty. Here 
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lie was still alone and an dbject of daily sport and ridicule. 
It can hardly be doubted that his scanty meals, his mental 
sensitiveness and his* constitutional excitability, wrought a 
strange work on his whole moral character, the fruits of 
which afterwards appeared in his wayward impulses, in his 
desultory habits, and in his woful enslavement to the disgust- 
ing practice of opium eating. How much dharity should 
allow to these causes, in extenuation of his errors, we are not 
able to say. But certain it is that to causes like these much 
of character and habit is owing. Nothing seems to us so 
fearful a responsibility as the task of rearing a child of decid- 
ed genius. And probably nowhere among mankind is there 
keener suffering or more hopeless agony of spirit than in the 
bosom of A fair haired, dreamy-eyed child, that never thinks 
nor speaks as a child, yet must endure the abrupt denials 
the curt rebukes, the bitter taunts, the senseless answers to 
deep and pertinent questions, which all children are more or 
less called upon to endure, from parents, teachers, friends and 
associates. 

The college life of Coleridge was at first brilliant and 
promising, but gradually he fell into evil habits — ^neglect of 
consecutive study, fondness for desultory conversation and 
reading — till at length, in a fit of singularity, he quitted the 
University, and enlisted as a private in the dragoons. His 
friends soon purchased his discharge, and he returned to his 
studies — ^not, however, to pursue them long or to graduate 
in the end. About this time he became acquainted with Ro- 
bert Sou they , and embarked most enthusiastically in a scheme 
of social reform, called by its author, Pantisocracy. This 
was a plan for the organization of a new social system on 
principles of mutual equality, and the members were to found 

a colony somewhere in America. Doubtless many a young 
man of generous impulses and a philosophical mind, has, in 

his youthful dreams, imagined to himself a new and feasible 
plan for organizing a community, from which most of the 
evils of the present system shall be excluded ; but few are 
they who have set about such a scheme with so much ar- 
dor as did Coleridge and Southey, and who have accomplish- 
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ed so entirely nothing ; and at last who have finished life by 
becoming so completely satisfied with the present order of 
things, and its abuses as they. While he was following Pan- 
tisocracy, like the hind in pursuit of the will-o'-the-wi^p, he 
delivered several lectures in Bristol on political subjects, 
connected with his schemes or with the French Revolution 
At this time he was Unitarian in belief, and when the colo- 
nial prospects failed, as they soon did, he seriously entertain- 
ed the thought of adopting the Unitarian ministry as a pro- 
fession, and actually preached several times in difierent places. 
He now published a volume of poems, and met with tolera- 
ble encouragement. He tried a periodical, devoted to poli- 
tics, philosophy, criticism and the like, but was too inatten- 
tive the details of his business, and too irregular in his habits 
of writing to carry it forward successfully, and so he broke 
down with it very soon. More volumes of poetry followed in 
connection with Southey and Loyd, who had been joined 
with him in Pantisocracy, and with Wordsworth, who had 
not been a partner to that scheme. 

About this time he married Miss Elizabeth Fricker, and 
entered upon his destiny as he thought. Renting a cottage 
at Stowey, and removing hither with his bride, he devoted 
himself to philosophy as a study, to criticism and political 
speculations as amusements, and to lecturing and composi- 
tion as a means of support. His married life, though roman- 
tic and foi>d in its commencement, did not aflbrd him or his 
family too great a degree of comfort. The truth is, no wo- 
man can in her heart long respect a man who is slovenly in 
person, desultory and dilatory in his habits, selfish and sen- 
sual in his enjoyments, and good-for-nothing in his business. 
And Coleridge was, for a great part of his life, in some good 
sense, all of these. On the contrary, no man can for a life- 
time love and honor a woman who is cold, exacting and un- 
sympathetic in her nature, who is jealous and irritable in dis- 
position, or who is ignorant and stupid and destitute of the 
desire to learn. And Mrs. Coleridge was all these. Can it 
be wondered then that these two persons — so fond as lovers 
— ^became — when the toil and duty of married life had worn 
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away the gilt and show of courtship — very indifferent and 
even strange to each other ? 

At this time Coleridge had begun to manifest an ambition 
for the name of a philosopher. He was a firm believer in the 
Association theory of Hartley, and in his occasional lectures 
or in his essays he did not fail to defend and illustrate those 
ideas of metaphysical science which ^he afterwards so clearly 
demonstrated to be superficial and untrue. It was at this 
date that he became quite famous as a poet. There was a 
freshness and withal a mysticism — sometimes a boldness — 
about his diction which made men reckon him the first gen- 
ius of his time in promises of future renown — a hope by no 
means realized. For his poetry is now regarded not above 
third rate, and we imagine is daily sinking into forgetfulness. 

He visited Germany about 1799, when he was twenty- 
seven, and from this journey his true life properly commences. 
His residence continued here about a year, and his studies 
were chiefly" metaphysical, though he vastly improved his 
knowledge of the principles and applications of taste and 
criticism. So intimately connected are those speculations 
and studies above named, with morality and religion, that no 
sooner had he begun to reflect rightly upon them, than he 
was led to revise and^nodify his whole sy^era of religious 
opinions, till, at last, he returned to the strictest and sound- 
est orthodoxy. From this sojourn he returned, bringing with 
him stores of mental wealth which he was ever unable to use 
for his own profit, or even for his own nonor while living, 
but which he was always scattering with a liberal hand where 
shrewder men easily could gather and appropriate them to 
their own emolument. And this wealth was so very abun- 
dant in his own storehouse, and was diffused so prodigally, 
and so often too in a crude state, that it entailed upon him neg- 
lect, rather than praise, if not contempt, among his contem- 
poraries. 

After his return he published the Friend, which, like ever}^ 
thing he touched, died soon and suddenly ; and up to 1S09, 
he was frequently engaged in delivering courses of lectures* 
These embraced a great variety of topics — Criticism, Philos- 
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ophy, Life, PoliticB, the Drama, Theology — in fact, had ref- 
erence to all the most important interests of men. 

His lectures generally opened with crowded audiences, 
drawn together partly by the fame of his brilliant converBSr 
tional genius, by the persuasions of his personal friends, and 
by faahionable curiodty ; but they usually grew thinuer as 
he proceeded, and not .unirequently terminated sooner than 
was first contemplated, because of the small number who 
persevered in listening to the end. To this unfortunate re- 
sult, that very unmanly and unnatural habit of dilatoriness, 
and irregularity in preparation contributed, as well as the 
practice — ^more than slavish-— of drugging himself with opium. 
Many a time his lecture, from which five hundred people 
were hoping a rich treat, would be delayed an hour, then the 
announcement would be made that Mr. Coleridge was too 
unwell to appear ; and everybody would go away in ill-tem- 
per, and disgust. This, after a few years, completely de- 
stroyed not only the popularity but the profitablness of his 
lectures. His life was a system of fixed irr^^larity. He 
lived principally on the bounty of admiring friends to whom 
his conversations were a luxury, such as could not be pur- 
chased by any consideration of pecuniary value. 

And thus to the day of his death, he continued to talk — shav- 
ing the reputation of the best talker of his times ; to study — 
reading more than any other man could, and making upon it 
the most voluminous notes, and the sagest reflections ; to de- 
vise plans of labor in philosophy, and to leave them all un- 
finished ; to write and to publish without profit, and with 
little addition to his contemporaneous fame. 

One of his peculiarities, often commented on and ofieaer 
reprehended, seems to require at least a passing notice. He 
was most vehemently assailed and bitterly accused of plagiar- 
ism. 

There can be no doubt but that he very commonly, both in his 
conversations and in his writings, repeated the thoughts, and 
sometimes nearly the exact language, of other men. But 
there are two lines of explanation, each of which will greatly 
excuse if not completely exculpate him. It is to be remem- 
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beredthat he was at all times prodigally careless both of Ms 
TeputatioD, and of. his knowledge and reflections. He poured 
out, with the abundance of a spring torrent, every thing which 
he collected. He was not like the sea, Which receives all 
that the rivers bring to it, and scatters nothing except in the 
invisible vapor that arises from every part of its surface : but 
like the river swollen by spring floods, stretching itself be- 
yond its accustomed batiks, and leaving as a tribute from its 
enriching warters, the fertility and the spoils it has gathered 
from a hundred climes ; and leaving these spoils too in such 
a state and shape that the most unintelligent observer could 
not fail to trace them at once to their origin. He was always 
more eager to impart that others might profit, than that he 
himself might be praised ; and hence he used for the purposes 
of instruction — and had a right thus to use and to be con- 
scious of an upright motive in it — all that he learned by 
reading as well as by his own reflection. His "Aids to Re- 
flection," clearly show this trait in his character. In that 
work he makes little pretension to originality, and shows 
plainly that much of the best thought in the book grows na- 
turally out of the previously published thoughts of others. 
He seems to be intent on communicating something that shall 
be profitable, and he collects and sets it before us without 
marks and labels. 

The other excuse or justification of his quotations and al- 
leged plagiarisms is, that he had actually reflected on the very 
points brought forward to show a reckless disregard of other 
men's literary rights, and had made these particular dogmas 
his own previously to the opposit<f claimant ; and had so fre- 
quently stated them in his conversations, in his lectures, or 
in his letters and fugitive essajrs, that he had at least some 
shadow of ground for calling the discovery his own and for 
insisting on his claims. 

But when these things have been said, it must be admitted 
that Coleridge, from constitutional tendencies and from the 
effects of an enslaving habit, was never so strictly and scru- 
pulously honest as«such a man ought to be. His memory — 
the most retentive of principles that man ever had — ^wasby no 
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means exact or even tenacious in regard to facts. So that 
while he grasped and held without the Ibss of an atom, all 
the principles and all the discoveries, improvements and con- 
clusions of all sciences, he was unable to recollect when or 
where, from whom or how, he became possessed of them. 
The subjective with him was so prominent that almost every- 
thing without him seemed but a projection of something 
within him. Thus, when he heard or read the scientific 
truths and statements of another, they seemed to him only 
the voices and the words of his own mind, and he so treated 
them. Here is a lack of watchful honesty surely, but not 
any apparent attempt to deceive. And his writings are all 
such a collection of fragments, that they afford the best proof 
that can be offered of the truth of this explanation. 

Indeed, we find him always ready to acknowledge merit, 
and even forward to commend other men, from whom he has 
been accused of stealing so largely. Forgetful he may have 
been — certainly careless he was — ^yet he was always charita- 
ble and forward to praise. 

It would surely be interesting to trace the various changes 
of opinion through which Coleridge passed during the period 
which elapsed between his quitting college at the age of 
about 24, to his death, at 62 — a period embracing 3S years 
of that most eventful of all ages, — from the French Revolu- 
tion to the passage of the British Reform Bill. Ko doubt all 
great geniuses, especially all original thinkers, frequently 
change the outward mode of expression for their belief; and 
not unfrequently they also change the real ground and ma- 
terial itself, of those opiiKons. And in the history of a man 
like Coleridge, only distinguished for quiet and self-hiding 
acts or thoughts, these changes appear [often extremely iu- 
consistant. When such a man has changed his former opin- 
ion for an almost opposite one, we frequently know the sim- 
ple fact, and possibly a few reasons for it. But we cannot, from 
the nature of the case, be made fully acquainted with the 
' circumstances of thought and reflection, of reasoning and pa- 
tient investigation, which led to it ; and, hence, we blarae 
him for his change, we charge him with inconsistency, and 
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pursue him with abuse as though he were not only fickle, 
but mercenary and imbecile- And yet the probability is that 
Coleridge changed less or as little as most men do, in the va- 
rious shades of political, religious and philosophical opinions, 
which they hold at diflferent periods of their lives. But the 
others hold their opinions without an "Attempt to defend 
them, and change without a desire to justify the change. 
Coleridge always gave a reason for his ideas and theories, and 
the same for his changes. Hence, when others change, no 
one knows — sometimes scarcely themselves ; when Coleridge 
changed all the world knew it. It is nevertheless our duty 
to note these revolutions in his opinions, and we think the 
reader will find in them the common course of mankind. Be- 
fore he visited Germany, he had embraced Unitarianism, and 
was tending directly to Pantheism. Gradually he departed 
from both these connected errors, and at last demonstrated 
the necessity for a Trinity in the Godhead, a Divine Redeem- 
er and Mediator, and the separate and independent existence 
of God, above and exclusive of material things or organized 
and spiritual beings. He also clearly — more clearly than any 
other man — proved the separate and nobler existence of spir- 
it, as contradistinguished from matter and nature. He went 
from the wildest form of democracy and pantisocracy to be 
as violent an upholder of royalty and its attendant aristocra- 
cy ; from a daring doubter and a reckless free thinker, to a 
humble believer and a diligent servant of the truth as it is in 
Jesus ; from a stern and resolute dissenter to an equally stern 
and resolute churchman. 

But time and space forbid us to continue this topic. His 
life was a sad scene of disappqintment, error and misfortune. 
His spirits were commonly clouded with gloom and depress- 
ion ; fears of coming evil harrassed him ; contentions with 
distracting poverty were his, almost beyond measure ; hard 
and mind-exhausting labor, useless to him as the toils of the 
Danaides, was his daily portion ; misapprehension by the 
world and special neglect, if not scorn, from the self-elected 
literati of fashionable society, were mingled in his cup ; con- 
stant, bitter and unjust abuse on account of his religion, his 
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politics and his philosophy, added to domestic discomfort, 
and disgusting habits, completed the load of bis misfortunes. 
Yet be was beloved and honored by friends not a few; prais- 
ed by critics, not nndistingnished; and admired by read- 
ers, not untaught nor unreflecting. 

Taking the sum of all these tlungs into account, we must 
regard Coleridge as among the most unfortunate of men — ^un- 
fortunate in his childhood, both by his constitutional tenden- 
cies and by his acquired or rather his neglected habitudes — 
unfortunate in his neglected, soliatry and imaginative youth 
— unfortunate in his belief and speculations as a young man, 
in his occupations and pursuits, attempting nothing complete, 
and seeking no grand end with a reformer's sublime enthu- 
siasm — unfortunate finally in his life, both of action and of 
sentiment — for he lived to a great extent unappreciated, and 
certainly was in his own day and circle one ofthe least influen- 
tial of men. To him death was a good fortune, foj it threw 
the broad mantle of charity oyer his imperfections, and lifted 
his powers out of the entanglements among which they had 
all been so long fettered. A magnet, surrounded by mass- 
es of iron, has no power to move correctly, and has therefore 
no directing authority among men, but if lifted far above these 
disturbing forces, will turn invatriably to its pole. So it was 
with Coleridge ; while among mankind he was attracted so 
many diverse ways that he seemed of no authority whatever, 
but when death elevated him to a brighter sphere, he began 
to point truly, and is the recognized guide of philosophical 
men. 

His case is a pertinent example ofthe difierent estimation 
in which men are often held by their contemporaries and by 
posterity. Both Shakespeare and Byron are examples of 
same change in marketable value among men. The first, hard- 
ly known in life, has become the greatest literary character 
in the world's life time. The other, the commonest notariety 
among the readers of his day, has already dwindled into a 
comparative insignificance. The last was at first a wide spread- 
ing conflagration, threatening destruction to the world. But 
gradually has this broad blaze dwindled and paled, tiira rush 
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light ^ill throw it into the shade. The first was an opaque 
globe, kindling by degrees, till it has grown luminous in eye* 
ly part, and now shines like the sun by its own glory, and gives 
light to all the earth. Such, in no unimportant sense, has' 
been the fate of Coleridge. Men did not know him while he 
dwelt among them, nor did they appreciate his studies, his 
labors, or his aharacter. We rejoice that a change is coming 
over them, and if we could aid in hastening it, happier still 
should we be. 

His writings we have already alluded to, but if we name 
them once more to characterize them,, we trust we shall not 
depart from our plan. The poetry was properly first ; audit 
is of comparative little worth. It illustrates the notion that 
poetry is more easily written than prose, and in facti that it 
is the natural flower which a fruitful mind puts forth before it 
bears the valuable fruit. In this poetry there is little of sto- 
ry, if we except Christabel, and the Ancient Mariner. There 
are many felicities of diction, though these are not remarka- 
bly numerous. The ideas appear to us generally to have 
been used or known before, and his merit consists chiefly in 
clothing them with appropriate words. This is by no means 
a small merit. Many a mind feels all the thrilling joy which 
a poet can feel, when inspiring conceptions glow in his soul ; 
but partly from a neglected education, and partly from an un- 
employed faculty, cannot yet bring them before other minds 
by means of words; while another has been taught and has 
habituated himself to the use of words, so that those he shall 
choose in which to embody his conceptions, shall not only 
convey those conceptions to others, but shall awaken in their 
souls — a long train of entrancing harmonies. In the use of. 
words Coleridge was a magician, and could conjure vrith ai-^ 
most any of them. And here let us remark that'there is not 
a more valuable gift to a writer or to a public speaker, than 
this figurative or suggestive use of words. Such a man will 
use the commonest, and often the least poetic word in the 
vocabulary — as little promising as "Open Sesame" — ^and the 
long galleries of other men's memories, with all their buried 
treasures, are opened once more, and contribute again to their 
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comfort and elevation. Such an one has a power of making 
thoughts, conceptions or ideas — ^invisible to common minds 
— but still actual and real, like spiritual agencies — ^stand 
forth before us all visible, tangible, and actually living and 
governing. This remark applies to the prose of our author 
equally with his poetry — perhaps in a still greater degree. Read 
the Hymn in the Vale of Chamouni. How grandly does this 
embody in words, sublime and« admirable, the emotions of 
men who gaze up to the clouds, among majestic mountains 
— emotions which the German poet had vainly endeavored to 
express ! As you read the two you are certain that the for- 
eigner's attempts were the suggesting cause of the hymn by 
Coleridge^ which is a translation — not from the German, but 
from the spiritual world — first made truly visibly by the Eng- 
lishman, to be "a thing of beauty," in the language forever. 

The " Aids to Reflection" — almost the only finished work 
of our author — is made up of selections and comments, to- 
gether with much of eloquent philosophising and exhorta- 
tion. Its design is to lay^road, in every reflecting mind, the 
foundations of a rational and an abiding belief in the doctrines 
of the Christian religion. It is a book to be studied, and in 
our opinion, embodies more sound wisdom than any book of 
its size ever written by uninspired man. By it we think 
Coleridge will be known hereafter, more than by all his oth- 
er writings put together. We shall be compelled to recur to 
this work again when we speak of his philosophy. 

His " Biographia Literaria," is interesting, but highly un- 
satisfactory, on account of its fragmentary character. It 
pretends to give an account of the rise and progress of his 
own critical and philosophical opinions. It does in some 
good sense accomplish this end, but wanders often, indulges 
in controversy, — now and then in a little boasting — and final- 
ly closes without having made a whole impression. We have 
read in it for years with the greatest interest, and yet we 
never open and close it without regret, that the master mind, 
which has made it so good and so profitable, had not, as he 
easily could have done, made it tenfold more interesting and 
profitable, by a greater connection among its parts, and by a 
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more constant reference to the leading purpose promised in 
the commencement. A critic cannot read a better book — 
nor can a student of philosophy find a more useful aid and 
stimulus to his studies. 

" The Friend" seems to us to have embraced a more am- 
bitious design, and wandered more widely from it. It con- 
tains, however, many papers of the highest value, and has 
some passages of as great rhetorical beauty as can be found 
in the English language. It was never finished we are to 
remember, and the want of patronage which compelled the 
abondonment of so many of the author's works, must excuse 
much that is imperfect, and more that was promised and nev- 
er attempted. 

His *i Lectures on Criticism," contain the statement of the 
true principles and philosophy of taste, both of judging and 
constructing literary works ; and therefore are valuable. So 
of his "Lectures on Political topics." There is much of truth 
here, but too great a disposition to make every thing bear in 
favor of the British Constitution, and the English idea, both 
of Church and State. His " Lay Sermons" and " Church and 
State" are nevertheless full of a practical wisdom, and ex- 
hibit a suggestive forecast, that might seem almost like an 
inspiration. And yet in all these works, Coleridge is not a 
discoverer — ^but rather a bold compiler, who, whilaheuses 
materials collected by others' labors, does it in such a way 
as to dignify and ennoble the previous toils as much as his 
own. He is the mainfestor or setter forth of truths plainly 
felt before, but never yet rightly spoken, and scarcely hinted 
at by other tongues. He was an architect or a builder, de- 
pending altogether upon others for his materials, but arrang- 
ing and combining them in original forms, and making from 
them a thousand diflFerent, sublime and beautiful palaces, ca- 
thedrals and temples. 

This is the sense in which Coleridge is original ; and we 
hesitate not to say, that it is the highest, the most useful, and 
the rarest kind of originality. He takes the obscurest hints 
which other threw out — often themselves unknowing their 
connection, and hence unknowing their value — and appro- 
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hending their relations, and bringing them to their proper 
places in the great system of truth, at last causes otiier men 
to see in the idea a perfect temple — ^though he does by no 
means complete the structure with his own band^. Such an 
originality is to be placed far above ihat of him who by a 
morbid imagination, creates some quaint, or grotesque, or 
even sublime ideal, out of materials never before used by ar^ 
tist or pott. 

The style of Coleridge, we considw, in many respects, the 
best in the English Language. We mean that of his prose 
— ^not of his poetry-^for the style of his poetry is, By no 
means, his own, nor admirable; and, in fact, the style of poe- 
try, except Mdith the very highest masters, never' can be very 
strikingly illustrative of the author's genius. Its regularly 
recurring accents, its fixed cesurasf the appointed termina- 
tions of its lines, and the stately majesty or tinkling melody 
of its words, are all so many drawbacks on a decidedly mark- 
ed and characteristic beauty of style. But there are those 
tibat rise above all these, and so stamp their own souls upon 
tiieir verse, as to make the style— in distinction firom the 
rythm or diction^-^^f their verse as easily recognised — as diffi- 
cult to counterfeit as is gold itself, or a diamond. But in 
the more various and freer use of words, as employed in 
prose, there is opportunity for every man's character, his 
culture, his tastes, his habits, all to display themselves. 
Alid it is in the wonderfully careful and comprehensive style 
of Coleridge, that we see the man as he really was. His eru- 
dition, his originality^ his pains-taking polish, his ommver- 
ous reading and study, all appear here, and all his faults 
nearly vanish. He deals in long sentences we know, and of- 
ten uses what seem to be parentheses, for explanation, or il* 
lustration. We are aware that these, by that kind of critics 
who use only another's rule, are considered as indications of 
a labored and diffiise, as well as of an involved and ob 
scure style. But the real truth is, they afford opportunity 
to bring in and connect many kindred thoughts and ideas, 
and to fuse and mingle the variouselements of beauty, so as 
to give to their sentences and periods, the proper sonorous 
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rih^ of true metal. An instnicti ve and concise writer is not 
oecessarilj the one who uses fewest words, bk the shortest 
sentences, and with the least of emhellisbment. If so, the 
eld spelling book of Noah Webster, with its first reading les^- 
son commencing, " No man may put off the law of Qoi^^ would 
be the trae model for all composers. But the truth jnv 
a writer who really condenses his meaning, and makes you 
think and glow while you read, necessarily uses a larger 
number^ and makes a freer choice, of words for his sentences. 
He will run the ideas — ^kindred and therefore properly bound 
into one bundle which a consiae writer would have made obscure 
by disconnecting and distributing them into a dozen par- 
agraphs — all into one flowing period, where by their contact 
they glow and bum. The scattered and' smouldering fire^ 
brands — dying for want of companionship and sinking into 
coldness — need no other power to revive and rekindle them 
into a beacon conflagration, but simply that which shall 
bring them together. Thus it is with Coleridge. No man 
has a quicker sense of the fitness of things, and no man £s- 
plays a higher genius than he to combine and blend the va- 
ried colors of the landscape around him into one homogene- 
ous picture of radiant beauty and interest. 

Following this thought, we can pick from Coleridge single 
sentences that convey more of truth than whole sermons of 
Blair, wheic^ short sentences most commonly prevail. These 
long periods of his are the true condensers of thought and 
literary power. We recommend the style of these works, 
therefore, especiially to those v(4io would cultivate a correct 
taste, and an accurate judgment in tiiese matters ; and most 
of all do we commend it for the careftil use wMch Coleridge 
was accustomed to make of words — nerer employing them 
and sending them on errandb of undetehnined purpose, but 
giving them definite instructions; ai}d insisting on being fUUy^ 
satisfied when they had performed that welL Never was* 
there a more diligent or a more accurate student of words — 
-ffieir history — their composition — origin — ^fbrce and meaning 
tlian he ; and from his pages has Trench drawn much that 
Itas so recently dielighted the world in his works on the Studjr 

9 
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of Words, and English Past and Present. Coleridge remark' 
ed, "The history of a word is often ofmore value to mankiDd 
than the history of a campaign." He acted on this notion, 
and purged his style of that looseness which uses the words, 
"thing, idea, and notion," as synonomous with each other, and 
as having no well defined aim or scope of meaning. He 
made men to understand for once, at least, that one word 
for one thought is sufficient, and did much to call the atten- 
tion of a careless age to that close and precise definition of 
terms, which is so essential to accuracy of thought and to 
success in all philosophising. All this was necessary, and, 
in fact, only preparatory to his great mission, which we un- 
derstand to have heen to open the way to a sounder and saf- 
er philosophy, and to a better and more clearly defined the* 
ology. 

We will now briefly point to these fields of his labors and 
number for a moment the sheaves gathered into the vast har- 
vest home of science and truth, by men who have followed, 
' where he reaped, and have merely collected the large hand' 
fuls of golden grain, which fell from his overloaded arms.' 

And first, we remark that the proper stand point, from 
which Coleridge studies philosophy, is from the sublime 
heights of Theology. Having mounted up thither, far above 
the cloud-land of common minds, he anoints his eyes with 
eye salve, and gazes beyond the mysteries and perplexities of lit- 
tle minds; beyond the doubts which alternately dazzle and blind 
those who have grown proud of the strength dJi^far'-nght of 
human intelligence. He begins his Philosophy and his The- 
ology from a common point, and traces them on in parallel 
lines, each into the infinite. This common point is the spir- 
itual nature of man, and is elaborated in the " Aids to Re- 
flection," in the "Biographia Literaria," andin "The Friend." 
Upon this Coleridge insists from the beginning to the end of 
his whole system. It is the center of his mental philosophy, 
of his moral or ethical philosophy, as well as of his theology, 
and of his daily religious life and experience. No step 
is taken by him — ^nor can there be a firm one planted by any 
person, and in the right direction, — ^till this is established. 
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Man in bis real nature, and also in the nature which appears 
to the most superficial study, is as distinct from what we call 
matter or the material world, as is the appearance of fire 
from that of water. We say the appearance, for while we 
know nothing of the essential nature of matter itself, we 
cannot properly afiirm anything more of it or its manifestar 
tions, than what we experience by some one of the senses. 
But the soul or spiritual nature of man — ^while we confess 
that we know just as little of its true nature as we do of the 
true nature of matter — we are nevertheless certain, is an al- 
together difierent thing. We are sure of this, from all our 
observations, from all our consciousness, from all our reason- 
ings. Granting wisely, then, that the manifestation of 
mind or soul or spirit, and the manifestations of matter, or 
body, or nature external, are the limit of our knowledge, so 
far as the essence of things is concerned, and we are still just 
as certain of the difierence between the natures which lie be- 
hind those manifestations. And it will by no mean^ relieve 
UB of difficulty if we undertake to say — as a material philoso- 
phy has said and continues to repeat — ^that the difierence 
seen and felt so weightily, is simply and solely owing to life; 
for, if anything can be be affirmed of life in this connection, 
it can only be said that it is a consequent on the union of 
the material body and the spiritual soul. We say we know 
nothing of the true essence of either of these two ; but it is 
not a very blind or unintelligible assertion, to declare that 
the union of the two in one body is life. Coleridge himself 
insists on this. *' There is more in man than can be ration- 
ally referred to the life of nature and this mechanism of or- 
ganization ; that he has a vrill not included in the mechan- 
ism ; and that the will is in an especial and pre-eminent sei^se 
the spiritual part of our humanity." 

Having thus peremptorily stated and established the dis- 
tinct spirituality of man^s nature, Coleridge demolishes that 
doctrine concerning the freedom of the will, which has so 
long prevailed among the Orthodox churches of New Eng- 
land, and establishes in its stead a rational notion concern- 
ing it. He says, ** A will, the state of which does in no sense 
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originsite in its awn act, is aa absolate cootradict^Q. It 
might be an instinct or an impulse,, a plastic power. aiid« if 
accompanied with consciousnessi. a desire; but a will ft could 
not be, I utterly disclaim the notiou, that an^ humaa intel- 
ligence, with whatever power it might manifest itself^ is 
alone adequate to the oflSce of restoring health to the will ; 
but' at the same time I deem it impious and absurd, to hold 
that the Creator would have given us the faculty of reason, 
or that the Redeemer would, in so many varied forms of ar- 
gument and persuasion, have appealed to it, if it had been 
Sther totally useless or wholly impotent." 

Man's wiU. then, is free to choose and exert its volitions, 
but still needing the power of a divine grace to strengthen 
and renew it. And this opens the way for a distinction whkh 
many of our common theologians, at least many of the cler- 
gy in their pulpits ministrations, fail to perceive, or to make 
cloar to their readers and hearers,,— the distinction between 
Will and Volition. We apprehend the difference here is of 
the same kind, as the difference between our arm and its mo- 
tions. The arm is something in itself, has a determinate na- 
ture of its own, while the motion depends partly— chiefly — 
QP the nature or construction, and the will in the soul behind 
it, and may depend partly on something else, — ^in fact, may 
l^e au accident, or may be compelled and controlled by ex- 
1<^mal circumstances. So of the Will in man — ^the spiritual 
self-hood — ^is one thing, with its own life and laws, origina- 
tipg — ^by God's free gifi — ^its own movements^ or acts, but 
tjiQ acts are very different things. The will is a life, the act 
is. to all intents and purposes simply 9. thi«g. The act may 
seem to be constrained or necessitated, but Dot so with the 
will. The martyr may be so controlled in his acts, and be 
sd misrepresented as that his life shall tell its tale of protest 
apd suffering, in a way to make truth and holiness seem un- 
lovely ;. but in hiei^ will he never consents to such a lie, and 
4ies praying^ God to show m^ tbe .veil which has blind^ 
them to the b^uty of what is right and noble, and teacb 
tiiem to remove it. Let ua not be understood as iiisinamting 
that the mart^ wilj, pr m^y conseut to, do, or allow wMt » 
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biotini to him to be wrong. But that he may he placed Ibo 
thUit tnen will easily, and naturally suppose such to he the 
6ase. And this is a case where his acts or the outward ap- 
pearance of his acts are necessitated for him« ^ese do not 
originate in his will by any means. So mere fashion may 
tffge a man to contribute to the relief of poverty, or to the 
aid of uprising humanity, and yet his will shall not reatly be 
moved in the case. 

From such thoughts and arguments as these, Coleridge ex- 
plains that very difficult problem of Original Sin, or total de- 
pravity, as other creeds have it. And according to him — an4 
to others before and since, but according to no greater one — 
original sin consists in the evil bent or inclination of the 
WilK No matter how it originated in that will — ^whethet 
by hereditary transmission from Adam, or by an innate de- 
velopement of the self-acting and determining power — 
it in nevertheless found there by conscious experiencd. 
The taint of sin — ^the depravity of nature — the guilt of re- 
bellion—is in the Will. Here is the evil in man, and the great 
change that Christ came to maiie possible, and that the Holy 
Spirit waits for Jaith to ask and receive, is in the Will. It is 
not simply in the outward acts — ^for these may be merely ac- 
cidental, or at least, maybe done from very wrong hopes, and 
desires, and motives. It is in that which is the essential part 
of man — the central self or soul, — where the change is to be 
wrought. And when the thorough change transpires at the 
seat of the motives, at the fountain of the desires — ^at the 
origin of the affections, as well as at the causative power of 
all the acts and thoughts, then the whole man is properly 
said — ^in no allegorical sense, by no mere hyherbole or figure 
of speech — ^to be a new creature. Conversion, then, in the- 
ological language, or regeneration, is no mere external or re- 
lative change, but a radical and entire transformatiqn of all 
that is really and truly essential to the man. But we need 
not follow our author further on this branch of the subject. 
We did not intend to quote from him, and select isolated 
passages of beauty or truth. Our intention was to state, in 
as plain terms as we were able, the main points in his theol- 
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€hrifltiiui li& Mid doty, and which will afford 00 aid in gtad- 
tiallj elevating iouraelvet to that other and sublimer regicn, 
into which it finall]^ meifes — ^the infinite region of delight 
and admiration in the {uresence of God. 

We said that Coleridge's Philosophy, properly so caUed» 
was based upon— or started from the same point as, his The- 
ology, — ^the prominent recognition of man's spiritual and 
aelf-determining nature. It then proceeds to show the shal- 
lowness of any system which, like that of Locke, claims all 
knowledge to be, in some sort or sense, derived from the ao- 
tion of the external world on the senses. According to this 
it iB Bimply an accident whether man ever knows^uiything or 
not. It is only for him, in some way, to be excluded from 
the possibility of receiving impressions from the world of 
matter around him, and he can know nothing. So of the 
Scotch metaphysicians, who assert that the external world 
is only the occasion — not the origin — of all our notions or 
knowledge— that though the soul has fountains within itself 
of knowledge, yet these could never be opened without the 
contact of the world of matter. On this theory it had seem- 
ed to us — even before we knew Coleridge-— that an infant 
soul, translated before the body^s birth, could never know 
or comprehend anything whatever. It has the exact poweis 
of our human nature, fitted to learn its all-H)r to be awaken- 
ed to the capability of learning its all — from external things; 
and by some not unfrequent accident it is deprived, at once 
and forever, of the privilege of coming in contact with that 
awaking world — ^the only teacher, or at least, the only con- 
dition of its being taught. Such a soul would be doomed, 
by an inexplicable degree, to night and silence ; and the ab- 
horrent dogmas of Calvin and Augustine, could be little 
worse than this. The philosophy which Coleridge taught, 
and which his influence, his conversation, and his writings, 
first made reputable, and then demonstrated and explained, 
disperses all this gloom. He teaches, that while we do learn 
the greater portion of our early remembered knowledge, from 
the world around us, yet we could not even learn that little 
and very useful amount, unless we possessed higher fiiculties 
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cap^le af learning nmch without that external world. ^*We 
learn all thisigk," ^ays he, "by occasion of experieBce ; btft 
the very facts so leamedy force us inward on the antecedents, 
that must be presupposed in order to render experience itself 
possible." These anteoedeitts he describes in part, as corre- 
spondiiTg to the pMtulates of mathematics, which ' do ncrt 
begin with a demonstrable proposition, but with an intaii&m, 
a practical idea.' And he especially demands with Schelling, 
from whom he quotes it, that < the first principle of the true ' 
philosophy shall call forth to consciousness the spiritual in 
man.' This self-knowing and self-conscious spiritual in man 
renders a true philosophy possible ; and from it he goes on to 
construct — or as the German phrase is to make all things^— a 
mode of expression not a little liable to misconstruction; and 
therefore Coleridge explains this construction or making, to 
mean simply the logical account of the rise in our minds, of 
the knowledge of the thing, or a rational account of the mode 
and reasons of our knowing it. 

Having thus established the starting point of his philoso- 
phy, the self-conscious spiritual will, and having also settled 
that the postutales, first principles, of our knowledge, must 
be intuitions, or must, at least, derive all their authority 
from such intuitions, he then proceeds .to consider the several 
faculties of the mind, by which we gain, treasure up, and en- 
large the stores of our knowledge ; and by which that knowlr 
edge is made available or accesible to others. 

It must not be supposed by this that Coleridge is at all 
systematic, for he is the least so of any man in our knowledge 
— taking into account his whole works — ^writing now of his 
own mental experiences, and in the closest connection there- 
with speaking of Church and State ; where you would ex- 
pect a chapter on philosophy, you get the tame and eulogis- 
tic life of Capt. Ball ; and where you had a right to look fiw 
an autobiographical sketch of interest^ you find only a pai»- 
egyric on Wordsw.orth, or a caveat against accusations of 
plagiarism. So that while we state the Philosophy of this 
strange and noost interesting man, we mean to say that in so 
doing, we do pass over much that is really interesting and 
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profitable, and ^i^nly pick out here and there a notion without 
giving a true impression of the variety and of the desultory 
nature of his labors* 

His analysis of the matter of our knowledge is that of the 
German-French school, and has reference to the world without 
us and to the world within us— or to the objective and the sub- 
jective. His preference is to commence with the subjective as 
we have seen, and to account for knowledge, or rather for the 
genesis of our knowledge, from this starting point; and thus he 
reduces our notions to the categories of Kant, and the faculties 
by which we become cognizant of this knowledge, are there- 
fore three — Sensational-Perception, Understanding, and Rea- 
son. Coleridge claims to have been the first of Englishmen to 
make his countrymen distinguish, and acknowledge the dif- 
ference between the Understanding, the Judgment, and the 
Season — ^a difference which no system of philosophy can ig- 
nore, and make any just pretensions to completeness and 
truth. He also, both in his philosophical speculations and in 
his critical writings and lectures, insists upon and accurately 
illustrates the difference between the Fancy and the Imag- 
ination, and does much to rescue this latter faculty from the 
unjust prejudice and odium so universally heaped upon it. 
We cannot, of course, enter into a detailed account of these 
faculties. It is all that can be done to refer to his works for 
their definition, illustration, and full explanation. It must 
BuflSce to say that the faculty of Sensational-Perception 
gives us the matter or foundation of all our notions of the ex- 
ternal world. Understanding takes these notions — simple, 
and fragmentary as they commonly are— puts them into form, 
and makes for us what are properly called notions — or cor- 
rect statments of things as they seem to exist, in themselves 
and in their relations to other things. And Reason gives 
ideas of the infinite, the true, the absolute. The Fancy he 
calls the aggregative and associative faculty, and Imagination 
the shaping and modifying power. The Reason he in fact 
divides, as does Kant, into the Speculative, and the Practical 
Reason — the first being that in man which inspires him to 
seek for unity, necessity, and universality, in all his knowl 
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edge, by means of principles a piori ; or ratJ it which tells, 
at every step of our experience in learning, that this unity, 
necessity, beauty, infinity, must have pre-existed, just as we 
must have seen before we knew toe had eyes ; but reason teach- 
es that it was necessary for us to have eyes before we could 
see ; the second has reference to all that relates to the regu^ 
lation of the conduct of men, and includes, of course, the 
Conscience, with its irresistible authority and its lofty free- 
dom. 

This Practical Reason, therefore, asserts as a reality what 
the Speculative Reason only declares possible — the existence 
of God, a future state, freedom of action, and complete re- 
sponsibility for the life and acts ; not realities demonstrated, 
but realities, such as must be assumed and implied in the very 
constitution of our moral nature, or nothing can be known. 
This Philosophy of Coleridge, though not as we are aware, 
yet taught in any of our schools, except, perhaps, those at 
Oberlin and Cleaveland, is gaining ground very rapidly among 
our countrymen, and we hope the day is not distant when it 
will be thoroughly understood and every where taught. 

Our readers are now ready to guess what is our estimate 
of Coleridge. He was, undoubtedly the best talker that 
England has known. Not the wittiest man, nor the most hu- 
morous, nor yet the best at repartee. But he could talk for 
hours, without intermission, and with scarcely a suggestion 
from others — and that too so wisely and well, that strangers 
and even bitter critics of his works, as well as friends, would 
listen entranced. And when we remember how great is the 
necessity for abrupt turns and transitions, in conversation ; 
and how tedious he at once becomes, who attempts to preach, 
to moralize, or to philosophize in the parlor or drawing room, 
we shall have a faint idea of the difficulty of building up the 
reputation of a first rate talker — especially when this reputation 
is to be built up without the stimulus of another's wit and 
the keen encounter of another's repartee and anecdote. And 
yet Coleridge would entertain a company with the richest 
truths of philosophy, the choicest treasures of history, the 
liveliest gems of anecdote, and the most sparkling gleams of 
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wit, sl\ coDnbiiied with the deepest inrtroetion and the sageet 
wisdom. Aod it was hj his ee&veFsatioa that his ecmtempcK 
rary reputation and influence were wtb and maintained^ 
This has passed away, and the wonderful fescinalion of hit 
*' table talk,'' is only rememb^ed as a luiUiant dream of one 
almost an angel. 

But the influence of his writings still remains and althongk 
they are, as we have more than once intimated, thrown to-» 
gether as fragments, or at most are so many disjointed stones 
^-^lished to be sore — brought ftom all quarters to btdld a 
palace, and lying in ill-assorted heaps of apparent rubbish, 
yet their power is, nevertheless, none the less mighty and 
beneficial. They contain so many beauties of style, so many 
felicities of language, «o many deep truths of human nature, 
so many indisputable principles of taste, so many sublime 
doctrines of right Theology and sound Philosophy, and so 
many of the noblest maxims o( holy duty and conscientious 
responsibility, that they only need to be read, in order to be 
admired and loved ; and admiration and love for the writings 
of a man, always carry with them an energy, atronger than 
that of mere logical coherence of parts, or rhetorical com- 
pleteness. In fact, we are rather inclined to think, that such 
a thinker and reasoner as Coleridge, will exert more influence 
by such writings as he has given us, than he would have done 
lud he filled up the outline which he marked out for some 
great work. This we are apt to suspect would have been 
Ibeavy and hard to follow, while so desultory are these works 
that you are not tired unless you attempt them all at once. 
' We must then be allowed to say in conclusion, that we 
consider Coleridge, as a philosophical talker and writer, the 
father of the new and correct philosophy to Englishmen ; the 
man who did more than any other to establish the proper 
«nd true principles of criticism among us ; the expounder of 
a rational theology ; aod the correcter of the public taste — 
ISO far as it has begun to be corrected, in the matter of \|rords 
land style. We think he will in future time, rise higher in 
the estimation of men than now, and though much of these 
Volumes of his Works must cease to be read— the Table 
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Talk» and most of tbe Lectures aad. Critioitme £» mstaoot 
— ^yet the time will ocoDe^ when many more will read, and 
understand and. profit th^eby. 



i»**p^ 



Aw. n.— THE NATUKE OF THE HUMAU SPIRIT. 

Our propontion, ioi its simplest form, is this, m : ** The 
kuaum spirit u an immaterial existence^* We suppose, bowev^ 
er» that some of those who will at first yield a ready assent 
to this simple proposition, may be inclined to beutate a little» 
and perhaps reject it, wJien its import is more fully explain- 
ed. 

We wish here i» observe that in the present discussion, we 
shall not attempt to make any distinction in the use of the 
terms spiri$f soult and mind* If we use either of them we 
shall always, mean one and the same things viz : that part of 
man which constitutes his personality, — ^his identity, — which 
u. not his body, — and which is immortal* 

We mean to assert thai the spirit in of a.naturo8zid essence 
whoUy different from matter ia e^ery pairtiGular,r-*thai it 
4oes not possess^ the essential properties of matter, and that 
mi^ttex do^ not possess tbe wendal pmpesnim. of qpiriL. la 
this position we differ &on^ the MateriaUsts*. of whom thens 
are two clasaes* 

The first class consists of those who deny that. th#qpunt 
has any separate existence aside from the body, and who 
claim that thought, and feelinj^ aad wdll,^ are tiie result of 
the organizatiou of the brain, very much aa the. gustiic juiixe 
is secreted by tb/9 stomach, or bile by the liv^n The. infideli 
of the Erench Revolution may be takisn. as tbe. type: of this 
olass, which is„ comparatively, not vexy nwoeipus, and wlueh 
has. been tolen^bly well handled by Abeccxombie and othr 
OTS. 

The other c1«b«u— o^)^ ^^oore numeroui^ and i^esyectablni 
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and, if wexmiatake not, rapidly increasing, — ^while they ad* 
mit the existence of the spirit independent of and separate 
from the body, yet claim that the spirit is itself composed of 
some kind of matter,' — that it is a sort of *^ organism/' They 
admit that this spiritual matter (?) must be of a very refined 
and subtle character, possessing some properties which other 
matter does not, yet retaining all the essential properties of 
other matter. They regard the ^organisms' as permanent, and 
hence do not deny the immortality of the soul, or the exist- 
ence of God. 

This may seem a very harmless sort of materialism, and 
some of our readers may, very likely, wonder why we should 
take the trouble to write against it. But we shall see more 
of its results bye and bye. 

This class of materialists is not by any means composed 
exclusively of infidels, but includes many professors of Cliris- 
tianity, and even some occupying high and important posi- 
tions in the church. We think we perceive reasons for ex* 
claiming, Alas ! that ^t should be so ! But, again, not only 
does this class contain men of respectable character and po* 
sitioQ, it also afibrds men of strong intellect and marked abil* 
ity in discussion, and, moreover, strongly attached to their 
own views,-H90 that we are not setting ourselves in array 
against any mean or imaginary foe in adopting the position 
which we have chosen. Once more ; though Abercrombie 
entirely ignores this class of materialists, yet their views are 
not by any means new. We know they may be traced back 
several centuries, and we presume they are as old as the 
philosophy of ancient Greece. But to our proposition. 

Our first remark in relation to it is, that ii is not an absurd 
or impossible one. It may be difficult to conceive of it as 
true. It may even be quite impossible for some minds to 
grasp it. Yet we hold that there cannot be found in it any 
more intrinsic improbability than in many propositions which 
are perfectly established as true. When, for instance, it is 
affirmed that what is usually called a solid lump of gold is 
not in reality solid, but is so constructed that no two even 
of the ultimate atoms composing it are in actual contact with 
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each other,~^that one may with impunity thrust his naked 
hands into a glowing cauldron of melted iron, — ^that water 
may be made to freeze in the bottom of a red hot crucible,--^ 
that'light flies through space with the amazing velocity of 
193,000 miles in a second, — and that the Sun, though distant 
95 millions of miles from the Earth, yet constantly exerts 
upon it a mbst tremendous force, tending to draw it towards 
itself, — we say there is involved as much inherent improba^ 
bility in any one of these statements as in our proposition. 
But we receive these propositions merely because they are 
established by evidence ; and so, we hold, must ours be re- 
ceived, if it shall be found well supported by evidence, not- 
withstanding any real or supposed inherent difficulty. 

The truths^ however, which we have cited as illustrations^ 
depend upon evidence, and may be denied or disbelieved | 
we will, therefore, refer to another of a different character. 

When it is affirmed that space is infinite in extent, we give 
our assent to the affirmation, or admit it to be true, not on 
account of any evidence or proof by which it is, or can be, 
substantiated, but simply because it constitutes what is call* 
ed a necessary truth ; u e. one of those elementary or funda* 
mental truths which are sometimes called self-evident,— ^which 
are necessarily received by the mind as soon as they are fairly 
presented to it. 

It is utterly impossible for one to disbelieve that space is 
absolutely infinite in extent, — that it has really no limit in 
any direction. 

It will be well for the reader to let his mind dwell upon 
this idea for a few moments, until he begins to feel the im- 
pression which the idea of the infinite is calculated to pro- 
duce. Let him take the wings of imagination and with the. 
velocity of thought, transport himself in a twinkling to the 
very outward boundary of the visible universe yet known to 
man, (a distance which the tardy mesSenger Light, at a hun- 
dred and ninety 'two thousand miles per second, would require 
several thousand years to traverse,) — ^In the next moment let 
him double the distance, — and so proceed until Imagination, 
tired and frightened, shall, like the sailors of Columbus, re- 
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flbse to proceed any fkrther upon the deepente journey, and 
then let him say whether he finds any indication that there 
ia a less amount of space before him than behind him. Let 
bim then consider that the case is the same whateyer direo* 
tion he may take^^whether he go north or south, or east or 
west, or up or down — ^it is all the same. 
, Having made this eocperiment fairly, the reader will doubt- 
leas be ready to adn^it, 1st, that space is infinite in extent, 
and 2d, that it is quite as d^eult for the mind fully to com- 
prehend and grasp this proposition as that the spirit is a liv- 
ing, octiye existenee, and yet has none of the properties of 
matter. Once more, then, we conclude that if our propoei* 
tion shall be found well established by evidence, and especial- 
ly if it shall bo found that a dental of it involves the denial 
of necessary or self-evident truths, it must be admitted. We 
might still further remark under thiis head that it would not 
savor much of modesty to characterize our proposition . as 
absurd, meaningless, or impossible, frcMB the &ct that the 
greater part of the world's brightest intellects have held it to 
be true. It would be easy to give a very imposing array of 
names, but we forbear for lack of room. 

2. In the second place we observe, there seems to be a 
stroDg probabi^y that tbe spirit is of a nature altogether dif* 
ferent from matter, arising from the fact that, in the investi- 
gation of spirit to ascertain its properties, we are obliged to 
lesort to a meihod totally dififerent from any which we employ 
in the investigation of matter. 

If we would ascertain the prt^erties of a given portion of 
matter, we subject it to a variety of tests or experiments. 
We eiiamine*it vritk tiie eye, perhaps vrith the aid of gtasses, 
««-we smell itr**we taste it, — we apply thesense of touch, — 
we weigh it,*-we try the efibct of friction upon it, — we cast 
it into tibe cmeibleaad try the effect of fire upon it, — we sub- 
ject it to the aetion of vrater,-— ef acidsv— of alkalis, and va- 
rious other dieniicail reSgents. In short, the process is essen- 
tfally mechanical or chemical, — at all events, physical. Even 
in tfie* ease of vrtiat are eaHed the imponderables, as light, 
keat, electrioity, magnetismi odljrle, ftc, the process of in- 
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yes^gation is Btill essentially mechanicaL But when we 
wish to ascertain the properties of spirit, we are obliged to 
adopt a process wholly different. We cannot seize upon the 
spirit and subject it to the scrutiny of the senses, — or break, 
it upon the anvil, — or cast it into the crucible, — or subject 
it to the action of reagents, — or, in short, apply to it any 
phjTsical test whatever. Instead of this, we set the spirit to< 
examine itself, — ^we employ one of its own faculties in the 
research, viz : Consciousness, or Intuition, — ^we look within, 
ourselves, but not with the physical eye, — ^we reflect, or con- 
sider,— we take notice of the action of our own minds. Im; 
this way, and in this way only, can we ascertain the proper- 
ties or the nature of spirit. It is evident that the nature of 
the thing examined must determine the method of the exam- 
ination ; and since in this case the method required is so es-, 
sentially different from that which is requisite in the exami- 
nation of matter, we conclude that the thing examined must 
be of a different nature. « 

The faculty by which we are enabled to perform this in- 
vestigation of the nature of spirit we call Consciousness. It 
is that faculty by which we know that we exist, — ^that we 
experience pleasure or puffer pain, — that we are active or at 
rest, — that the whole of a thing is greater than any one of its 
parts, — that two straight lines cannot inclose a space, — that 
space is infinite in extent, — ^that duration is also infinite,-— 
that every event must havb a cause, — that the same proposi- 
tion cannot be both true and false at the same time, — &Cm 
&c. In short, by the term Consciousness we mean all that 
writers on mental science generally mean by it, and also what 
some of them intend by the term Intuition,* — ^what others 
mean by Reflection,— others by Original Suggestion, — and. 
others still by the Pure Reason. 

This being premised, we have only to remark further un- 
der this head, that, in respect to every topic coming within 



* Until aathors can agree whether it is by ConscionsiiesB or IntoitioD, that 
we gain a knowledge of our own existence, we do not think it. necesBary tt> 
make any distinction in the use of these tenns^ 
8 
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the sphere of ConBciousness, its testimony is absolute asd 
final, and constitutes the highest possible kind of proof. No 
reasoning or evidence whatever can possibly stand against it. 
It is true that persons may sometimes be found who will de^ 
ny truths which are affirmed by Consciousness. There have 
been those who denied their own existence, and, of course, 
would deny any thing else. But such persons are not to be 
reasoned with, since they deny the elementary truths, or first 
principles, upon which all reasoning depends,' and whieh 
themselves do not admit of any kind of proof except the tes- 
timony of Consciousness. 

d. Making our appeal then to Consciousness, with regard 
to the nature of the human spirit, the first response which 
we get is that the spirit is essentially a unityj — ^that it is ab- 
solutely one and individbk. We appeal with' confidence to 
the universal consciousness in relation to this absolute indi- 
visibility of the spirit. We mean to assert that it is not even 
mathematically divisible, — that it is utterly impossible that a 
mathematical plane should pass through it in such manner 
as to separate it into parts, so that one part should be upon 
one side, and another part upon the other side of the plane. 
What sort of a thing must the half of a human spirit be ? 
The thing is utterly inconceivable, and Consciousness dis 
tinctly aflSrms that it has no existence. Here, then, we have 
one essential point of difference between mind and matter, 
for matter is indefinitely divisible. To be sure, in the actual 
mechanical separation of the parts of any substance we soon 
reach a limit beyond which we cannot pass ; but even the 
minutest particle which we can produce, or even imagine, 
must still be conceived of as having dimensions — ^length, 
breadth and thickness — and, of course, as divisible, at least 
mathematically, and composed of parts. 

It follows, as a necessary consequence, that, since the spir- 
it is indivisible, it has no extension or dimensions. But ex- 
tension is one of the essential properties of natter, and we have 
just seen that matter is divisible simply because it has exten- 
sion. 

Again, it follows that, since tbe spirit has no eaitension, it 
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has no farm ; for form is the result of limited extension. Hence 
we are not to conceive of the spirit, as many do, as a sort of 
airy form, having the shape of the body, or any other shape. 
And if we are not thus to conceive of the human spirit, then, 
certainly, we must not so conceive of the Divine Spirit or 
God ; for whatever consistent ideas we have ej/" God^ or any other 
spiritual existence^ we must derive Jrom the analogy of our own 
spirit. 

But once more, it follows that, since the spirit has no di- 
mensions, it has no locality i^^xxiAe^H we should regard it as a 
mathematical point, which would be an absurdity. We must 
rather consider it as having no relation to space whatever, 
or, as having a sort of essential ubiquity, but not being pre»> 
ent at any one place more than at another. 

4. We proceed to notice another essential property of mat- 
ter, viz : inertia^ as it is called, or more properly its stdyect' 
ion to the law of necessity. 

If there were no matter in existence except one homogene- 
ous body, and that body were in a state of rest, it would for- 
* ever remain so, unless interfered with by spiritual agencies. 
That is to say, there is nothing in the nattlre of matter which 
conld in such a body produce any change, — either to put it 
in motion if it were at rest, or to bring it to rest if it were in 
motion. All kinds of matter, however, are endowed with, 
or rather subjected to, certain powers or forces, which act in 
accordance with invariable laws. Mattel always and uni- 
formly obeys these forces. E. g« One of these forces is call- 
ed gravity, and, in obedience to it, two distant masses of mat- 
ter, if free to move, will approach each other. Nothing in 
the nature of either body can possibly prevent or revei^e this 
action. Another force is called Chemical Affinity ; and two 
dissimilar substances, when the proper conditions are present, 
will necssarily unite and form a compound, &c., &c. 

The various forces are opposed to each other ; and when 
one is exactly counterbalanced by another, the result is what 
-^e call equilibriujD* The forces are constantly active, or 
mamftsting themselves by their effects upon matter, until an 
equilibrnun is produced. He&ee, they are said to seek, or 
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tend towards, a state of equilibrium. But it happens that 
the production of equilibrium of one kind, or between one 
set of forces, results in the destruction of equilibrium in an- 
other kind, thus calling another set of forces into active oper- 
ation. Hence, matter is undergoing perpetual changes, but 
all in accordance with invariable laws. That is, all the ac- 
tions of matter are the result of necessity. Under the same 
circumstances, they cannot possibly vary. 

Not so, however, with the spirit. Instead of being bound, 
like matter, by the law of necessity, it is rather, as conscious- 
ness most emphatically affirms, an illustration of the law of 
liberty. Instead of falling into a state of equilibrium, it is 
constantly active, and under the same circumstances its ac- 
tion may vary. Here, then, is another and most essential dif- 
ference between mind and matter. • The spirit is endowed 
with the power of volition, while matter is not. Instead of 
being subjected to the control of a set of forces, like gravity, 
&;c., the spirit is self-controlled. By virtue of its connection 
with the physical organization, the human spirit assumes the 
character of a force, or exerts power over matter, — breaking 
up its equilibriums and establishing new ones. 

Unlike the other forces, however, its action is not by any 
means uniform, or according to any invariable law. Its law 
is that of volition, or choice, which has no uniformity. 

5. We win not stop to speculate upon the nature of the 
forces of the material world, as we are somewhat tempted to 
do, but, leaving that to our readers, we will now attend to 
some of the consequences of our view, compared with those 
of the materialistic view. 

. If the human spirit is a material substance, it follows, Ist, 
That God is material ! for any reasoning which will prove 
the human spirit material is equally applicable to all spirit- 
ual existences. This, we believe, is not generally deni^ by 
the materialists. 

Bence 2nd, That matter is eternal. This too they boldly 
avow. 3d, That Ood has a form or shape. This is. also ad- 
mitted. Henee, 4th, That God is net Infinite ; — ^for form is 
the resuU of limited extension. Sth, That God is not Om- 
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nipresent. The idea of the materialists seems to be that, at 
some point in the universe, God is seated upon a magnificent 
throne, whence he sends out his messengers, and, perhaps, 
maintains a sort of telegraphic communication with the cQs^ 
tant parts of creation ! If such be the case, then some agen- 
cy, more swift in its flight than light or electricity, must be 
employed, or else God can only be informed of events in the 
distant provinces of his empire some thousands of years after 
their occurrence ! 

Again, from this view it follows, 6thj That every ispirit is 
an organized body. In fact, the advocates of this theory are 
accustomed to speak of the spirit as an *' organism.'^ Hence, 
7th, That probably the spirit is not immortal, for all other 
*• organisms " are subject to deorganization. 

This applies obviously to God as well as to the human 
spirit ; for if he is an organism he must be the result of some 
previousty existing power ^ acting upon the previously existing 
materials of the organism ; and some power may still exist 
capable of destroying the organization ! One writer* " as- 
sumes the existence of ^ptri^tMiZ otoww," which have, however, 
all the essential properties of material atoms, and from which 
spirits are organized! If this is so, then, since God is a spirit, 
these " spiritual atoms '' must have existed before he did. 
Hence, God is not God I 

Another writer «iys that spirit is " self-existent organismJ^ 
Since matter is eternal, he seems to find no difficulty in the 
jdea that some matter has eternally existed in the state of 
<< organisms'' 1 He further holds that these '' self-existent or- 
ganisms," acting upon ordinary matter by virtue of some in- 
herent '* law of development^" produce the organic forms in 
which the spirits are domiciled. He holds, morever, that 
spirit and life are identical, and, hence, that all animal and 
vegetable forms are produced by this ** development " pro- 
cess. From this it follows that God has not created the 



* See an Ariide or two in the Bibliotheoa Sacia, some half a doien yean 
ago, «< On the Naiaral Proofs of the Inunortality of the 8ouL" Bj Prof. 
On I. Cliaee, of Brown Uni?er8i^« 
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fonns of the visible world, — ^that he has not created spiritual 
existences, — ^and that he has not created matter. In fact, it 
does not appear that he has had any thing at all to do either 
with the creation or government of the Universe. Finally^ 
this writer launches off into pantheism, intimating that Ood 
is only the aggregate of the above mentioned ^* self-existent 
organisms," each of which constitutes an integral part of the 
Great Soul of the Universe ! And yet this anther has the 
strange assurance to set himself up as a champion, or, rather, 
as the champion of Christianity against Infidelity* 1 ! 

We do not purpose to atttempt to enumerate the endless 
absurdities of this writer, but we will give one specimen of 
the subtle, and yet shallow, sophistry of his reasoning. He 
iiB about to show the absurdity of the generally received 
opinion, that God created the material world. He says, " It 
is easy to prove that all things were not created out of noth- 
ing." • • • itgy instantly^ we are to understand that no 
time shall elapse between the accomplishmept of any two 
given acts." • • • • u y^^ know that there can be no 
intervening medium whatever between something and noth- 
ing — hud i{ something were created out of nothing, it could not 
in the nature of things have been done progressivdy oxgradr 
nally. It is impossible to lay hold on nothing, and make it 
gradually nearer and still nearer toward something, and yet 
not to be something ; because the instant it became the least 
conceivable remove from nothing, it would be something. It 
must, in the very nature of things, have remained nothing 
till it became something. If, then, nothing were ever crea- 
ted into somethings it must have been done instantly^ in the 
true and absolute sense of this word. And if done inttantly, 
it must have been something and nothing at the same instant, 
which is absurd and impossible. * * Hence, all things 
could not have been created out of nothing." ! ! ! 

Truly this is admirable logic ! It reminds one of the cele- 



* See a work entitled ** The Ezistenoe of a God and Human Immortalitj 
Pbiloeophically Considered, and the truth of Ditine Revelation Suhstantia- 
ted.'* By John Boree Oodt. 
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bratad question, said to hav^ been discussed by soma of the 
ancient philosophers^ with regard to the pombility of motion. 
We are not infonped precisely what argiunents were actual- 
ly used to prove that motion is impossible, but we imagine 
the champions of that position must have employed precisely 
the same kind of argument as our author has used in this 
case ; thus^-^' There can be no intermediate condition be- 
tween rest and motion. It is absolutely impossible in the 
nature of things, that a body should be progremvely or grad' 
vaMy transferred from a state of rest to one of motion ; for the 
instant it should be the least possible removed from a state 
of rest, it would be in motion. If, then, any such change of 
state should occur, it must be absolutely instantaneous. But, 
if so, then the body would be at rest and in motion at the 
same instant, which is absurd and impossible. Therefore it 
is impossible that any motion should have a beginning, and 
if no beginningf then certainly no continuance or existence." 

The argument .ie the same, and certainly as valid in this 
ease as in the other ; but who, against the evidence of his 
senses, and reason too, will be so stupid as to think it sound 
and conclusive i And yet many persons are perplexed and 
completely misled by just such miserable sophistry. 

It would doubtless be a profitable exercise for many of our 
readers to analyse this argument, with a view to determining, 
in what the fallacy consists. We have mentioned some of 
the results of the materialistic view, and we now proceed to 
notice the consequences of our own view. 

Our view is that the human spirit has no other relation to 
apace than this, viz : that it is endowed with the capability of 
exerting power and receiving impressions at one point only, 
-'—that point being the one in the human body where the va^ 
nous systems of nerves, voluntary and involuntary, are con- 
nected, or have a conomon eenter,-*-^nd that tfais.rostriction 
to one pioioi in the exertion of power, &eu, ia not inherent in 
the naturio of thie spirit, but is rather accidental or arbitrary, 
and, perhaps, peculiar to the present state of existence. 

From this it follows that probably othec sptfits «iay not be 
thus restricted, but may have the capahilitys of exisrting pow- 
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6r and receiving impressions at many points at the same time. 
Let this idea be extended, and suppose a spirit capable of ex- 
erting power and receiving impressions at every point in the 
Universe at the same time, and we have an idea of God, ex- 
cepting of course his moral attributes. 

Hence, 1st, We have no difficulty in admitting the Om- 
nipresence, Omniscience, and Omnipotence' of God. 2nd. 
We can readily admit the existence of spirits, both good and 
bad, of an order intermediate between the human spirit 
and Divinity. Sd. We do not stumble at the idea that 
Satan, being far less than infinite in his attributes, should yet 
be able to exert his malign influences upon all the members 
of the human family at the same time. 4th. We are able to 
meet successfully the objections and cavils of the Atheist, 
and to cope with that peculiar and subtle form of Infidelity 
known as Modem Spiritualism. 

We now submit that, if the logical consequences of our 
view are found to harmonize better with Christianity than 
the materialistic one, that fact must be regarded as a strong 
argument in favor of the position which we have assumed. 

We are by no means unaware of objections that have been 
urged against some of our positions, but have only room to 
^notice the following. 

Prof. Chace, reasoning from analogy^ infers the divisibility 
•^i»f the human spirit. His argument is, that when some ani- 
mals, of the lower orders are divided, each part retains its vi- 
tality for soma time, (in several cases permanently,) and not 
only manifests vitality, but voliiion^ — as in the case of the 
wasp, in which even the abdominal part of the dissevered in- 
sect, if disturbed, makas bsx attempt to sting, — ^from which it 
. is inferred that the spiritual part of the animal is divided in 
the division of its body ; and if the spirit of the animal is di- 
visible, then probably the human spirit also. 

In reference to this argument we have to suggest 1st, That 

a$uJogical reasoning in general is of a very unsatisfactory and 

inconclusive character, — suspicious in its very nature, — and 

that, when opposed 4o tbe-dkect testimony of Consciousness, 

: it is of no force whatever. 
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2Dd. That this argument is based upon a very unwarranta- 
ble OMwnptum^ viz : that the lower animals possess a spiritaal 
nature anal<igous to that of man. Let it be remembered that 
we can learn nothing, even of our own spiritual nature, ex- 
cept by means of Consciousness, and that from this only 
source of information we can obviously learn nothing at all 
about the lower animals. 

dd. That the strength of an argument from analogy will, 
in general, depend upon the the similarity of the things com- 
pared, and that, in this case, instead of similarity, we have 
almost the greatest iusimilarity possible. If any such argu- 
ment is to be drawn from the analogy of the lower animals, 
certainly we ought to take for examples those orders of ani- 
mals which most nearly resemble man in their physical 
structure. But in the case of such animals there are no 
phenomena suitable to the purpose for which the argument 
is adduced. 

In conclusion, we remark that, though the view of this dif- 
ficult and abtruse subject, which we have endeavored to pre- 
sent, may involve difficulties, and, perhaps, mysteries, yet 
these are far less formidable than those involved in any other 
view with which we are acquainted. Again, although there 
may seem to be something a little fearful and forbidding in 
the aspect of the necessarily rigid discussion of these topics, 
yet they are topics to which the contemplative mind must 
continually revert, and are of such fundamental importance 
that no one ought to rest satisfied until he knows what can 
be known in respect to them, and has formed a set of well 
defined, well considered, well supported opinions concerning 
them. If our effort shall serve to assist any candid inquirer 
after truth in arriving at so desirable a result, we shall not 
have written in vain. 
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Art. m.— the AMERICAN AND FOREIGN BIBLE 

SOCIETY.* 

The great aun of the church which includes or implies all 
fiubordiuate duties, is to briug it to pass in the least possible 
period of time, that no man may have occasion to say to his 
neighbors, " know ye the Lord." This end, however nu- 
merous and onerous the duties it implies, is definite, and its 
claims imperative, or the inspiration of the prophets must 
pass for senseless enthusiasm, and the parting words of our 
risen Lord for the pompous proclamation of the worst of all 
pretenders. We are therefore definitely and imperatively 
commanded to employ the means requisite to this end. Con- 
ceding all possible latitude for differences and doubts, con- 
cerning means, we can neither ignore nor doubt that the uni- 
versal circulation of the Bible, with the ability to ascertain 
it vital meaning, must be included in any system of means 
which shall encompass the proposed end. It is impossible, 
all concede at once when contemplating this end as the du- 
ty of the church, without this circulation and knowledge, 
that Christ shall "set judgment in the earth." Whatever 
difiiculty those living before the invention of printing might 
have felt as to how it could be possible to furnish every nem- 
ber of the human family a copy of the Bible, that invention 
has happily relieved us. To them itmight have seemed more 
difficult to furnish the book than to teach the whole race to 
read it, but with us the case is happily reversed ; while, at 
the same time, by the same invention, the latter duty has be- 



* The Americao Bible Society and the BaptiBte, or the Qiestion diBcnsBed, 
Shall the whole Word of God be given to the heathen ? With a preface by 
Bey. RufoB Babcock, Jun., D. D. By W. H. Wyckoff, A. M. Second edL 
tion, with additions. John R. Bigdow, New York. 1842. 

* A sketch of .the origin and some particulars of the history of the moat emi- 
nent Bible Societies : With a more detailed account of the American, and the 
American and Foreign. By William H. Wyckoff, A. M., author of " The Bi- 
ble Question." Lewis Colby k Co : New York. 1848. 

* The Society's Periodical Paper, including Annual Reports. 
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come easier for us thaa fpr ifh^m. If by &ith tbey could ad- 
dress themselves to this great aim, we in the same duty caa 
walk by sight. 

Yet not till the present century were Societies organized 
exclusively for the general circulation of the Bible, and their 
organization has well been called '* the peculiar ornament of 
the present century." Both in this country and England^ 
previous to this century, various associations of a religious 
kind have, it is true, occasionally both printed and circula* 
ted in a limited degree the Bible ; and even as early as 1780^ 
there was formed in England a society for circulating th^ 
Scriptures among soldiers and seamen, and in the same coun- 
try, in 1792, a society was formed to circulate the Bible ia 
France. The former Bible Society distributed, in twenty 
years, twenty thousand volumes, but the work of the latter 
was interrupted by the revolution in France before anything 
of importance had been accomplished. But revolutions, and 
human Bufierings, the source of revolutions, while they make 
a good reason for the circulation of God's Word, cannot hin- 
der the scattering of the healing leaves beyond the time ap 
pointed ; and very insignificant events may be the occasion 
of the greatest displays of God's work in human Redemption, 
that we, forgetful creatures, can but have our eyes turned to 
the source of that Redemption ; aod where may we more rea- 
sonably look for such divine manifestations than in events 
that lead to the circulatiou of the Word of God ? 

At a meeting of friends to the Bible in London, to listen to 
an appeal for the circulation of the Bible in Wales, one of 
the number suggested that not alone for Wales but for the 
World this book was given. Simple and natural suggestioui 
as it was, the flint and the steel were by it brought into con** 
tact ; the spark of divine fire found fuel ; the British and 
Foreign Bible Society was formed in 1804, to give the Biblei 
BO far as it might, to the world. Joseph Hughes, a Baptist 
minister, made the suggfestion, and was for a long time one of 
the secretaries of the society which resulted from the sag 
gestion. In the same year the German Bible Society was 
formed; in the next, a society that was eventually merged in- 
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to the Prussian Bible Society ; in a few years the Bible So- 
cieties were very numerous, and up to this time, if the num- 
ber of s6cietie8 has not rapidly increased, the work annually 
accomplished by them has constantly increased in magni- 
tude. 

The Philadelphia Bible Society was organized in 1809. 
To this society the British and Foreign Bible Society sug- 
gested the plan of a national society for the United States. 
The enterprise was, however, undertaken by the New Jersey 
Bible Society, and prosecuted with energy under the direct- 
ion of Elias Boudinot, Esq., this society's president. On the 
8th of May, 1816, a convention of delegates from twenty-nine 
Bible Societies, not including that of Philadelphia, was held 
in New York. This convention resulted in the formation of 
the American Bible Society, and the same convention adopted 
unanimously an address from which the following extracts 
will contribute to the object we have in view in this article : 

" If there be a single measure which am orerrnle objection, snbdae oppoH- 
tion, and command exertion, this is the measure ; that all our voioes, all cur af- 
fections, all oar hands, shoald be joined in the grand design of promoting 'peace 
on earth and good will to man' — ^that thqr should resist the advance of misery 
— should carry the light of instruction into the dominions of ignorance, and the 
balm of joy to the soul of anguish ; and all this by diffusing the oracles of God ; 
address to the understanding an argument which cannot be encountered, and to 
the heart an appeal which its holiest emotions rise np to second.** 

V 

*' Under such impressions, and with such views, fathers, brethren, feUow citi- 
lens, the American Bible Society has been formed. Local feelings, party prr 
judices, sectarian jealousies are excluded by its very nature. Its members are 
leagued in that, and in that alone, which calls up every hallowed, and puts 
down every unhallowed principle— the diseemination of the Scriptures in the 
received versions where they exist, and the most faithful where they may be rr 
quired. In such a work, whatever is dignified, kind, venerable, tme, has am- 
ple scope ; while sectarian littleness and rivalries can find no avenae of admi»- 
sion." 

'* They [the socSety] win embrace, with thankftilness and pleasure, every op^ 
portonity of raying out, by means of the Bible, according to their ability, tbe 
liight of life and immortality, to such parts of the world as are destitute of the 
blessing and are within their reach. In this high vocation, their ambition is 
to be fdlow-workers with them who are fellow-workers with God.** 
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As it is remarked in this address, so it would seemi that in 
the work of giving the Bible to the world, every lover of that 
book might unite, and that in such a union, no sectarian jeal- 
ousy could ever enter, and no strife ever arise. The object 
proposed is so beneficent and so fondly cherished by every 
Christian, and withal the whole operation proposed seems so 
simple, it at first thought might well be considered impossi- 
ble that any serious difierence of opinion could arise. It 
seems at first to be simply this : A good man hears of a 
neighborhood destitute of the Bible. The people of the place 
are either too poor to procure a supply, or, ignorant of the 
highest blessing, neglect so to do. In either case the heart 
of the good man is set upon sending say one hundred copies 
of the Scriptures ; but for lack of means to purchase the 
whole number, he invites his Christian neighbor of another 
church to join in the benevolent endeavor. The two join, 
each giving according to his ability for this benevolent ob- 
ject. Their means recruited, and they supply another desti- 
tute place, and another, and so on indefinitely. Now, on the 
supposition that these are genuine Christians, it would 
seem no difference could ever prevent their happy co-opera- 
tion. But experience proves if we have a great salvation 
handed down from the Father of lights, we have it in earthen 
vessels. The Book seems, like the author of the Salva- 
tion which it reveals, more disposed to send a sword than 
peace even into the midst of those who are ready to lay down 
their lives for it. This result will seem less strange, as we 
study the case more, and what seemed at first so simple, will 
be found practically to involve many complexities. 

The Edinburg Bible Society, originally an auxiliary of the 
British and Foreign, was organized in 1809. In 1831, com- 
plaints were made against the parent society for circulating 
copies ofthe Scriptures containing the Apocrypha. The pli- 
rent society at length discarded the practice, but in terms so 
unsatisfactory as not to prevent the Edinburg from seceding 
in 1890. In the case supposed^ on the issue here raised, 
i A might say to his neighbor B, ^ let us send bibles contain- 
ing the Apocrypha ; if they doi no good, surely they can do 
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tlo faftmi." His good neighbor replies, **harm or no harm, I 
have no money for oirculating the Apocrypha | let us send a 
few ihore copies of the pure Word.*' Happy would it be if 
conscientious minds could as easily settle all differences as 
they might this. 

In 1831, there was another secession from the parent socie* 
ty. The seceders condemned the parent society for its world'^ 
ly policy and complained of the union of Socinians and 
Arians with it. The Trinitarian Bible Society was formed, 
which admits no members but such as, in addition to contri* 
butions of money, '< acknowledge their belief in the Godhead 
of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, three cO' 
equal and co*^etemal persons in One Living and True God." 
We may call the cause of this secession bigotry and igno- 
rance, and no doubt these ingredients were not wanting, but 
all we wish to observe here is this t That a good ooDscience, 
dispite the bigotry and ignorance^ ot rather by reason of 
them, might compel the seceders to the couise they adopted. 

Up to 1832, the British and Foreign Bible Society freely 
furnished the means for publishing versions of the Scriptures 
made by eminent scholars in India, thpugh in those versions 
the Greek terms Baptize and Baptism were rendered " im- 
merse " and '* immersion," but in that year there seemed to 
be some hesitation in relation to this, and this hesitation, af* 
ter various shifts, passed in 1803, into a resolution declining 
aid to any versions, unless " the Greek terms relating to Bap- 
tism be rendered either according t^ the principle adopted by 
the transUitors of the authorized English version, by a word 
derived from the original, or by such terms as may be con* 
considered unobjectionable by the other denominations of 
Christians composing the Bible Society." Kow the whole 
question of versions was up. The Baptists had adopted as a 
principle in all versions for the heathen, " to transfer no 
word which can be intelligibly translated ;" the society has 
adopted the principle to transferi instead<>f translating, words 
pertaining to a given ordinance ; tke ni^erity rarely respects 
the conscience of the minority ; diviaion k the reault. Few 
persons identified with an all-powerful majority diapky the 
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magnaninity of Rev. Mr. Greenfield, as he defended the right 
of the Baptists to translate under the auspices of the parent 
society. " Bigotry,** said he, speaking of the course pursued 
by the Baptists,—" bigotry, that is * blind zeal, or prejudice,' 
they cannot justly be accused of, while they have the primi 
tive sense of the term, and the rendering of so many ancient 
and modem translations as the foundation upon which they 
have grounded their version ; nor cah they be consistently 
charged with sectarianism, while they are found in company 
with the churches of Syria, Arabia, Ethiopia, Egypt, Germar 
ny, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, and others^, together with 
the Church of England itself. If they be bigots, I know not 
what the advocates for pouring, or sprinkling, who have no 
such basis to rest on, merit ; and if theirs be a sect, it must 
be confessed to be a very ancient and a very extensive one.'* 
So wrote a man, who said, " I wish it to be distinctly under-' 
stood, that I am neither a Baptist nor the son of a Baptist." 
If the Baptists had been in the majority and had compelled 
every Pedobaptist to translate, instead of transferring, the 
terms in question, then could the principle adopted by the 
society have been seen by minds less magnanimous than Mr. 
Greenfield's to be wanting in fairness, for the Baptists were 
hearty supporters of the society, though it circulated versions 
with the terms transferred, and indeed in some with the terms 
translated by terms in opposition to the practice of Baptists* 
They only claimed the privilege of following their own con- 
science in their own work, not of dictating to others in theiir 
work. 

The same question was, as it were, transferred to the 
American Bible Society. In 1836, aid was asked of the 
American Society, by the Baptists of India, to print the New 
Testament in the Bengali. The request was accompa- 
nied with a statement that the Calcutta Bible Society, an 
auxiliary of the British and Foreign, refused aid on the ground 
that the Greek words relating to Baptism were translated 
and not transferred in the version proposed to be printed. 
The request was referred by the Board to a select committee, 
consisting of six Pedobaptists and one Baptist ; the former 
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sex reported against graDting the request, the latter, of couise, 
in favor ; after discussion in Board, the subject was again re- 
ferred to the same committee ; the reports this time stood as 
before, and on the 17th of February, 1836, the majority re- 
port was adopted by the Board, by a vote of thirty to four- 
teen. We copy two resolutions contained in the Report : 

'* Besolved, That in appropriating money for the translating, printing or 
distributing, of the Sacred Scriptures in foreign knguagesi the managers feel 
at liberty to encourage only such yersions as conform in the principle of their 
trandatton to the common English Vernon, at least so far as that all the rdigi- 
oub denominations represent^ in this society, can consistently use and drcolate 
said versions in their several schools and commonities. 

Resolved, Tibat a copy of the above preamble and resolution be sent to eadi 
of the Missionary Boards, accustomed to receive pecuniary grants from the so- 
ciety, with the request that the same may be transmitted to their rcFpective 
mission stations, where the Scriptures are in process of translation ; and also 
that the said Mission Boards be informed that their application most be ac- 
companied with a declaration that the versions which they propose to circulate, 
are executed in accordance with the above resolution." 

In May of the same year, 1836, the Society, at its annual 
meeting, confirmed the resolutions of its Board. This action 
of the American Bible Society resulted in the secession of the 
Baptists, and the formation of the American and Foreign Bi- 
ble Society. Upon the action of the Board of the American 
Society, the Rot. S. H. Cone, the dissenting member of the 
committee, published an address to the General Triennial 
Convention of the Baptist denomination in the United States 
for Foreign Missions, of which convention he was then presi- 
dent, setting forth the action of the Bible Society's Board, 
and asking that the members of the Convention might com- 
municate their sentiments at the next meeting of the Foreign 
Board in April, 1836. The protests of the Foreign Board 
did not, as we have seen, restrain the Society from confirming 
the action of its Board. The Baptist Board, at its meeting 
just noticed, held at Hartford, appointed a committee to call 
a Bible Convention m April, 1837, in Philadelphia. ' In May, 
1836, in New York, the American and Foreign Bible Society 
was formed, on *' the principle of giving the Word of Ood 
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transhtcd to the heathen world." The Bible Convention 
confirmed the incipient society which was formed as just 
noticed, tinder the title of the American and Foreign Bible 
Society, and which at length secured from the Legisla- 
ture of New York an act of incorporation. 

" The word of God tramlated to the heathen world," was 
the rallying word which gathered to the new society nearly 
the whole force of the Baptist denomination, and yet within^ 
it was also the rock of offense upon which the Society came^ 
well nigh being broken. If we give to the heathen the Bible 
translated, why not to the millions who read English? Yet, 
in the common version are transferred words, and especially 
w^ords relating to the ordinance whose purity the Baptists 
feel it is some part of their mission to preserve. Such a 
leaven as this could not long remain inoperative in the Bap- 
tist mind. Most natural, was it, that it should take possess- 
ion of the most intensely sectarian minds. In all denomina- 
tions there are, so to say, two roads open to distinction. TRe 
one is to become an Hebrew of the Hebrewis ; the other is to 
become a follower of Christ in the broadest sense, not cast- 
ing aside one's own convictions which cause him to be iden- 
tified with this or that party, but by becoming so complete- 
ly the Christian, that his party affinities seem but an incident 
scarcely to be noticed in our estimate of the man. The sec- 
tarian road is open to bigots, however small their minds ; the 
other is not possible to them, only gretit men can walk in it. 
Thus it comes to pass that, as a general thing, the best minds 
are not usually at the postsof denominational trust; but rather 
minds great in small things. This element of denominational 
weakness served as the point of attack upon the new society. 
It was not enough tp men of the type of character formed 
upon this narrow basis, that the society went on its way dis- 
tributing the Word wholly translated to the heathen, and dis- 
pensing the authorised versions at home ; to them the society 
was worse than useless, if it would not devote its energies to 
the distribution of a version in which "immerse" should 
take the place of "baptize." In 1850, this project failing, 
a new soci^y was formed by a seeession from the Amer- 
4 
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lean and Foreign Bible Society, called the American Bible 
Union. 

The Union no doubt had never been formed, had it not 
been that the single point pertaining to baptism served as the 
occasion of exciting much interest in behalf of a new version 
of the English Scriptures, but even such a* movement, once 
begun, had not power to control itself. It could not limit 
itself to that which was its prime mover. When controver- 
sy arose, those who would maintain their cause in secession, 
very happily found better reasons for a new version than mere 
sectarian purposes. The present version can, undoubtedly, 
be improved iu a thousand little particulars, not touching the 
question of baptism, and, in some grave matters, it can be 
corrected. The purpose of a thorough revision of the en- 
tire Scriptures thus being hit upon, it had the influence to ex- 
pand and liberalize the minds even of those who at the out- 
set had apparently the narrowest sectarian objects in view. 
Hove than this, it afforded the clew by which to approach 
the hearts of students of rare learning and ability, and also to 
the means to secure their co-operarion in the work of revis- 
ing the whole Bible, not only in the English language, but in 
others. The Union, shouldit become fully conscious of what 
ought to be its true aim, ai^d should it at length arrive at the 
wisdom of leaving side issues, may yet confer great benefac- 
tions upon the church universal, though the day should never 
^arrive that their English version in any good degree shall sup- 
plant the common version. Of what we consider its proper 
aim, we have spoken in a former number, where also we have 
.given our estimate of the version so far as published. 

But the American and Foreign Bible Society was destined 
to suffer from another secession. The question of slavery 
could not entirely be suppressed in the Baptist Triennial Con- 
vention, though it is difficult to see why it ever was mooted 
in such a quarter. It was not surely for want of what has 
been significantly called ** dough-face-ism." Of this material 
there surely was enough to smother any sparks of philanthro- 
py carried in the heart of every *< stray goat of an abolition- 
ist " that found his way to the Convention for many yearst 
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if it had not been the singular madness which has taken pos- 
session of the slave holders. They are not content to be mas- 
ters of their northern allies, but they insist upon the over- 
seer's right of laying on the lash, and then flying into a pasr 
sion because all men will not swear on the Bible it is a great 
blessing to live under their lash. This madness it was which, 
at last, mooted the slavery 'question, and because there were 
evident tokens of the dough crusting over, a Southern Baptist 
Convention was formed four or five years ago. Under the 
patronage of this Convention a Bible Board was formed, 
whose seat of operations is Nashville, Tennessee. 

By this time it is quite evident that, what seems at first so 
simple and so free from all possibility of sectarian conflict, is, 
after all, beset with many questions and difiiculties concern- 
ing versions, translations and associations. We have only 
glanced at some of them. In tracing the history of the 
American and Foreign Bible Society, we observe it has been 
beset with each class of these difficulties both in its origin and 
progress. It is its settled plan, however, to give the Bible 
translated in all its terms to heathen, and circulate in English 
and other languages into which translations have been made, 
the approved versions. This does not prevent the society from 
change in our own language should any other version super- 
sede the present in its influence and authority. So of the Ger- 
man, Fjench, or any other language. This is surely a basis at 
the same time broad and distinctive enough to secure co-opera- 
tion, and justify its existence to any Christian mind, if qo ob* 
jection can be'made on other grounds. 

Having noticed the origin of the Society and some of the 
difficulties that have beset it in its progress, and justified its 
position, as we trust, theoretically, we proposeto speak some- 
what more in detail of its operations ; of its relations to us de- 
nominationally ; and of ite practical basis, or the probable 
l^rounds of its future success. 

Less than twenty years have passed since the American iml 
Foreign Bible Society was organized. The American Bible 
Society had fully gained the hearts of the nation previous to 
the secession which resulted in the organization of the Ameri- 
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can and Foreign ; since it has in like manner commanded the 
confidence andx co-operation^ of all, save the few who felt anin^ 
terest in the down-trodden slave, and the Baptists. Even the 
Baptists have not, aside from denominational societies, been 
unanimous in the support of this society. Some thought the 
ground for secession was not sufficient ; others have thought it 
a matter of economy in giving the Bible to the world, to give 
to the American Society ; others have thought the American 
and Foreign has done too much comparatively abroad ; so, al- 
together, what would be no inconsiderable sum for the new 
society, has found its way from Baptists annually to the treas- 
ury of the American Society. Yet in the short space of the 
society's existence, aside from purposes of building, it has re- 
ceived six hundred and fifty thousand dollars ; it has published 
the Holy Scriptures in thirty or forty different languages and 
dialects, and distributed not less than a million and a quarter 
volumes of the healing leaves. Its annual receipts, till the pres- 
ent pecuniary distress, had reached the respectable sum of for- 
ty thousand dollars, and it has raised for real estate and pur- 
poses of building, more than fifty thousand dollars. The so- 
ciety has in Nassau street. New York, for its own accommoda- 
tion what is not simply a respectable building, but what has 
not inappropriately been termed a marble palace ; and this, 
too, with the highest regard to the strictest economy, as the 
portions of the building not required by the society, afibrd no 
inconsiderable revenue. 

This society is not only giving the Bible to the French 
Catholics, but imparting a knowledge of the Word through 
the instrumentality oT Bible readers. It is carrying on a simi- 
lar work in New Mexico and in New Granada. It sends sev- 
eral hundred volumes annually ty Hayti ; it is engaged in dis- 
tributing the Bible in California, and along the different routes 
to that country where the way is open; in China, a country 
containing half of the unevangelized inhabitants of the earth : 
in Hindostan and Burmah ; in Greece and in Germany. In 
this last countrv its work, under the direction of Mr. Oncken, 
has been magnificent and eminently successful. In all these 
countries when it has been requisite, the society has been at 
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the expense of making the translations. It has sent Bibles 
to the Fugitives in Canada, and to the slaves in Kentucky. 
In the former place they were distributed by our own mis- 
sionary, and in the latter, by the missionary of the American 
Missionary Association. Meanwhile it has not been neglect- 
ful of calls for the Bible by Sabbath Schools and feeble 
churches, for ships and hospitals. In several cities of our 
country it sustains colporteurs to distribute and read as op- 
portunity presents. This work of home distribution the so- 
ciety, at its recent annual meetingi determined greatly to en- 
large, and that too without doing less abroad. There seems 
to be a new zeal in the society, and, if it does not this year 
do double the work it has any former year, it, will not be for 
want of effort. We pass to the relations we sustain to this 
society denominationally. 

From our position on the slave question, there was no hope, 
previous to the southern secession from the society, that we 
could consistently co-operate with it any better than with 
the American. Both societies were alike guilty of throwing 
the whole weight of moral influence on the side of the slave- 
holder and slave-breeder. As much so as the American 
Tract Society, and the American Sunday School Union now 
do. Without controversy, the American Bible Society still 
maintains the same position : relative to the American and 
Foreign, there is at least room for doubt that it is in the 
same category and prossibly of hope that it is not ; or, if it is» 
it will not remain in it. We wish we bad more ground for 
hope, and we shall not fail to turn to the best account every 
favorable indication of hope. It is on that side where all our 
desires are, and may God grant that our desires may never 
be divorced from expectation in this matter. 

Various and kind have been the overtures to us to co-oper- 
ate with this society^ by leading officers of its Board, since the 
southern secession, and they have been made uniformly on 
the ground that the society is entirely disconnected with sla- 
very, and that its moral influence is now against that odious 
system. We never had any objection to the society on any 
any ground save that pertaining to slavery. On the other 
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hand, we agree with the society in the principles upon which 
it was organized, as to circulating the common version at 
home and translating abroad. We have desirsd fraternal co- 
operation with our brethren wherever we could have it con- 
sistently with our dignity as a younger branch in this coun- 
try of the Baptist family ; we have always felt that ceasing 
or being refused to co-operate simply upon the ground of dif- 
ference on the Communion question is exceedingly anti-Bap- 
tist, to say nothing of anti-Christian ; we know it is required 
on the score of economy as stewards of our Lord's money to 
co-operate with a Bible Society whose incomes are vastly 
larger than any denominational society we might form ; and 
we have always loved the liberal bearings of this society 
toward us, and its kind attentions to the Sainted Sutton and 
his co-laborers have fairly carried pur heart. Most heartily 
do we respond to the kindness which prompted the follow- 
ing paragraph in the Annual Beport of the present year, of 
the Board of that Society : 

"Tlie Bey. Mr. Phillips, whose interesting efforts for the simple and wild race 
of men, called Santals, we last year noticed, has, from a regard to his own health 
and his family's health, been expected very soon to visit this country and spend 
some months in his native land. His enterprise for completing the Santal New 
Testament will not probably be finished so soon as was anticipated in our last 
Beport. Meanwhile, our brethren having that mission in^ charge, seem more 
and more impressed with the desirableness of drawing closer the bonds of fratcr* 
nal union which makes us one in our Bible operations. An increasing number 
of Freewill Baptist churches are now co-operating with our Society, and the 
mutual interests of both are, we trust, promoted by the union." 

As before said, we are invited to co-operation with this so- 
ciety on the ground that, since the southern secession, its at- 
titude in relation to slavery is right. It is proper to ask 
what is the lowest claim as an anti-slavery denomination we 
can ask in that relation. Of course it would not be appro- 
priate to demand that a Bible Society should turn aside from 
its single aim of giving the Bible to the world, to engage in 
the work appropriate as the object of an Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty. But a Bible Society of any proper vitality, is under ob- 
ligation to take the ground that it has the right to give the 
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Bible to every human being, and declare an uncompromising 
war with all instutions that forbid this purpose. Ko such 
Bible Society has a right to give its influence in any way to 
aid a set of men, for the sake of their co-operation, in holding 
their victims in a state ii^ which the Bible cannot be given, 
or if given cannot be read. We can make our meaning plain 
by recurring to the good man who asks his neighbor to join 
him in supplying a destitute neighborhood with bibles. If 
the neighbor invited should demand as the condition of his 
co-operation, that his benevolent friend should aid him in 
some scheme of wickedness or be silent in reference to his 
crimes, every one would say the good man had better send 
the few bibles he can, and not accept his neighbor's co-oper- 
ation. Now the slaveholders have demanded, virtually de- 
manded, the Baptist denomination North, to aid and abet 
them in the greatest of all crimes; the slaveholders think 
there is not quite willingness enough to meet their gentle de- 
mand ; they therefore withdraw and form a new Bible Board; 
the American and Foreign Bible Society, a Northern Baptist 
Society now, expresses no opinion in resolution or otherwise 
in relation to slavery ; the question is, Does this whole pro- 
ceeding change the position of the American and Foreign 
Bible Society from what it was when slaveholders were mem- 
bers of the Board, when their funds were solicited, when, in 
short, they were in hearty co-operation in every respect with 
the Society? 

We remark, in the first place, that we think it a ground of 
encouragement that the slaveholders have withdrawn, what- 
ever lack of appropriate action there may be on the part of 
the Society. It shows that there is something out of which 
a wholesome Anti-Slavery sentiment and influence may grow.. 
This we say, while we cannot help feeling that it would have 
been much better had the North withdrawn from the South, 
better in demonstrating anti-slavery sentiment ; still we are 
willing this should go for much. 

It is one thing hopeful, in addition to the above, that the- 
society does not send its agents to solicit the funds of slave- 
holders ; still another, that there seems little disposition on 
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the part of the South to return ; and still better, that no 
funds worth mentioning come from that region. It shows 
that they fear they may do something anti-slaverywise by 
aiding the society. To these reasons is to be added that the 
very popular president of the society is known to possess 
strong anti-slavery proclivities, and there is not the least 
doubt but that he would instantly withdraw from the socie* 
ty, if, to his judgment, the least thing should be done lend- 
ing support to slavery, or any thing implying a sanction of 
the odious system. Not only the president would take such 
a course, but undoubtedly half the members, if not all of th« 
present Board. The constituency of the society, as well as 
the whole north, is every day becoming more and more anti- 
slavery, and that sentiment will yet find expression in the 
society. So we hope. It seems to us nearly all motives, 
pecuniary as well as other, are on the side of liberty. In this 
connection, too, we may observe that it seems quite likely 
that the Bible Union will attract to itself the leading pro- 
slavery influences in the Baptist denomination. It was con- 
fessed, too, at the recent Anniversary of the American and 
Foreign Society by a prominent speaker, that the Union has 
stolen the Baptist thunder ; that the former society can no 
longer make capital out of the Baptist *' twang," (we believe 
we have the speaker's word) ; that it must plant itself on the 
broader basis of general Benevolence and Christianity. All 
these circumstances, it seems to us, make it a hopeful case 
that this society will yet work itself clear from the entang- 
ling alliance with slavery, under which it at first fell. N<Mr» 
perhaps, ouj^ht we to omit in this connection to repeat that 
the Board has granted bibles for fugitives and for slaves. 

On the other hand, it must be confessed, this society is 
either very derilict in duty, or it unwittingly suffers itself to 
remain in a wrong position on this subject. It can pass re- 
solutions saying the circulation of the Bible is the most effi* 
cient way to overcome Infidelity and Pop^, but either dare 
not add slavery, or strangely forgets that great system of 
heathenism on our shores. How easy for the society at its 
anniveisary, by resolution to define its position in relation to 
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slavery, as well as in relation to Popery, on the all sufficient 
ground that both are anti-Bible systems. How easy to say 
that none of its acts must be construed as sanctioning slavery. 
The South finds no difficulty in a Bible Society or anywhere 
else in pitting itself against liberty. 

Let the Society once define its position in relation to sla- 
very, and, no doubt, its funds from the South itself would 
greatly increase. Despite all the efibrts of the Southern 
Convention to whip all into the support of slavery, many 
friends to liberty in the South, in a quiet way, send their 
funds to a Bible Board which, at least in so many words, is 
not committed to slavery. These friends would, no doubt, 
increase if the Northern Society was as frank as the South- 
em. Then, too, the retaining of auxiliaries in the South 
could not be construed into a moral sanction of slavery, nor 
even the reception of a slave holder's funds« The Auxiliaries, 
except three, in the slaveholding States, have fallen off of 
their own accord, and these do not average a hundred dollars 
each in their annual contributions. It is, perhaps, owing to 
to the anti-slavery feeling of the society, no great source of 
pain that these auxiliaries have thus withdrawn ; and, when 
the last is gone, it is not likely there will be many tears shed 
at the farewell ; but^ we insist it is a lack of moral courage 
to allow others to compel us to become right, so to express 
it, in our position in relation to such a system as slavery ; to 
claim on such grounds disconnection with slavery. This 
want of definiteness in the position of the society we think 
both the friends and foes of liberty have a right to complain 
of. and, surely, as we have said on another point, it is aatt- 
Baptist to hesitate when any question of religious or political 
liberty is at stake. 

Can we, then, as a denomination, endorse the American 
and Foreign Bible Society ? Is there anything to be risked 
in co-operating with the society on the ground of an anti-sla- 
very position ? To the first of these questions we answer 
with an emphatic Noi which, in our mind, implies the oppo- 
site answer to the second. We may, as it were» co-operate 
under protest against this indefimteness, but in no other way; 
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and BO, no longer than to allow reasonable opportunity for 
the society to define its position. If, as individaals or as 
chnrches, we co-operate in the present state of afiairs, we 
ninst not fail to demand that the society make good its pro- 
fession of anti-slavery — ^the ground on which we are invited 
to co-operate with it. As soon as the next session of our 
General Conference, we ougiit with united voice to demand 
that this profession should be made good, if at that time 
there shall be any necessity for such a demand. But if, prior 
to that session, there should be no longer any ground of 
doubt, we ought with the same united voice to endorse the 
society, and in every church assign a time for an annual col- 
lection in its behalf. If the society is really right in its po- 
sition on the slavery question, Ive ought to be its most en- 
thusiastic and self-sacrificing supporters. We ought far to 
outstrip others in the amount of our collections according to 
our means, and to give the society such a place among our 
calls for benevolent purposes, as that we greatly enhance the 
revenues of the society, and that while we impose no new tax 
in the form of agency expcDses. 

If it is wrong for the society to mq.intain its present indefi- 
nite position, surely it is in the highest degree criminal in us, 
as a denomination, to endorse it, while that indefiniteness re- 
mains. The society can make the plea that it is difficult to 
break up old associations ; that it might lose supporters by 
a distinct anti-slavery position ; it might make many pleas on 
the ground of policy . But we have no plea, and it is to be hoped 
we want none for such a course. On the ground of policy 
we have nothing to gain, and on the ground of right we should 
most richly deserve the contempt of mankind, if, from our 
high anti-slavery position, we come down even to a doubtful 
one. Fit, should we be, to be classed with that most con- 
temptible portion of mankind who, having their birth and 
education under the institutions of liberty, become the North- 
ern allies of slavery or Southern slave-drivers. 

On this head, we may conclude, by saying, it would seem 
that we ought by another session of our Conference, either 
heartily to endorse this society and give it our most hearty 
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co-operatioD, or to take steps as above hinted to make sure 
our way ; or» if the first thing cannot be done, and there 
seems no need of the other, we ought to form a Bible Society 
of our own. Many churches are becoming anxious to do 
more for the direct circulation of the Bible. If this doubt as 
to the appropriate manner of action remain, we most effec- 
tually stifle their benevolence, as well as give consolation to 
the covetous both of which are to be avoided as suicidal. It ^ 
is equally suicidal to our anti-slavery professions, in the pres- 
ent state of things, much longer, either to contribute to the 
funds of the society, or to accept appropriations for the San* 
tal Bible or any other purpose. We are frittering away our 
testimony against ^^the sum of all villanies." We seem 
meanly and contemptibly to be courting at the expense of 
our anti-slavery professions, the privilege of co-operating with 
a denomination of superior numbers. There is little doubt, 
if we are firm to our purpose, kind in our remonstrance, pa- 
tient in our explanations, and persistent in our faith, that this 
society will clear away all remaining doubt, and plant itself 
unhesitatingly where no candid mind can mistake its posi- 
tion. There is no doubt that the society in the main desires to 
be anti-slavery. There is no doubt, to a great, extent, it 
thinks itself so ; and we hope it will be so beyond all contro- 
versy. 

A few words on the future prospects of this society must 
bring our remarks to a close. The future prospects of this 
society, if we rightly judge, are very much to be affected by 
the position to be taken in reference to the question of slave- 
ry. If it continues to maintain its present equivocal position, 
it is certain that it is to have a severe struggle to keep up to 
its present attainment in importance and eiBciency. Those 
who are swayed principally by denominational considerations, 
and care nothing fior the slave question, will at length be 
united with the Bible Union for the most part. Those who 
care less for denominational considerations, we speak in the 
sectarian or bigoted sense, and who care nothing about the 
slave question, will find that they can co-operate with the 
American Society, especially in the home field, to quite as 
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good purpose as ^rith a society with inferior revenues. The 

demand for foreign fields, where the society's principle of 
translation will be adopted, will constantly be invaded by 

the Union» and altogether that demand be so dwarfed in 
comparison with what this society o«ght to have for its ob- 
ject to meet, that there will be some doubt of retaining vi- 
tality enough to carry it forward , with vigors proportionate 
to its past history, for a long series of years. We have spok- 
^en of the new life the society is likely to receive by an enlarg* 
ment of its home operations. This will be of service es- 
pecially under the guidance of a few deeply interested, warm 
and able friends, but the influences above noticed will event- 
uallly be very diflScult to resist. And, of course^ on the sup- 
position we are now speaking, our denomination can have no 
escape, at any rate none is now apparent, but the disagreea- 
ble one of forming a new society. If the society ignores the 
day of its gracious visitation, it must fail of the high destiny 
now within its reach. 

On the other hand, if it finds grace clearly to define itself 
on the right side of the greal question that, in its onward 
eoAirse, is destined to overthrow or greatly modify all oppos- 
ing forces, two or three years would find the society in pro- 
gress to a destiny it little dreams of. At first it might, and 
very probably would encounter some storms, but it would 
then have a good pilot and plenty of sea room. It would 
then have a distinctive principle of vital importance in itself, 
and a principle every year exerting a wider and wider influ- 
ence to the end of time. TSow there is not a Bible Society 
on this continent of commanding importance, where a friend 
of the slave can bestow his funds, and be sure he is not in- 
creasing the impediments to be removed before the day of ju- 
bilee can come. This society, however, as we trust we have 
shown, can easily take a right position, and become the star 
of promise among the Benevolent Associations of thb nation* 
It could so arrange its Home and Foreign departments that 
ihose who do not adopt the principle of translating the terms 
relating to baptism for heathens, would find no hindrance in 
lending their aid to supply our population with the received 
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versions. All the churches, for instance, which now co-oper- 
ate with the American Missionary Association, would feel it 
a great relief to have such an opening if here they might with 
full confidence bestow their contributions for the circulation 
of the Bible. We know with what hesitation, we had al^ 
most said remorse, many give to the American Bible Society. 
The same is true of the covenanters, of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, of a branch of the United Brethren, of many of the 
Friends, of the Freewill Baptists, and many others. What 
is still more important, the most enterprising and energetic 
portion of the Baptist denomination would not only be thus 
forever wed to the society, but a new life would take pos- 
session of all its supporters. For this end let every man in 
the Baptist denomination who remembers those in bonds 
bound with them, cease not to pray. Let all others who are 
invited to co-opercrte with this society be aUke fervent in 
prayer, firm but kind in remonstrance, and a short time we 
fully believe the desired consummation may be reached. Se- 
cessions are a painful way to ultimate union, but sometimes 
nevertheless, necessary ; still we believe that many of them 
might be avoided by a consistent and strong faith — ^a faith 
implying the proper conjunction of kindness and moral cour- 
age — on the part of those who have reason to complain. 
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Art. IV.— the EARLY GENERAL BAPTIST 
CHURCHES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

In the following history of the Southern " Anabaptists/' 
" General Baptists," " Baptists," and " Freewill Bapttsts," 
all of which names they have borne at difierent times, the ac- 
count of the earlier churches istakeafrom Burkittand Read's 
History of the Eehukee Baptist Association, published in 
Halifax, N. C, in 1803, and Benedict's History of the Bap* 
tists, published in 1813, and a second edition, considerably 
modified, published in New York, in 1848. Burkitt and Read 
speak of the Southern General Baptists with but little more 
rspect than Mosheim wrote on the German Anabaptists, up- 
on whom he poured copious showers of invective and con- 
tempt. Their work charges those simpl^ minded people with 
heresy, with being false teachers, foxes spoiling the tender 
grapes, believing they could work themselves into favor with 
God, and baptizing those who were not converted, and all 
this without ever giving them credit for one good quality. 
The nature of the charge of working themselves into the di- 
vine favor, will be understood by Northern Freewill Baptists 
who are old enough to remember the same accusation that was 
formerly brought against them And the denomination generally. 
As to what Messrs. Burkittand Read call the ''tender grapes" 
of Calvinism, taking their severity as its exponent, its spoil* 
era would have scarcely deserved rebuke. 

Rev. Mr. Benedict is more mild in his remarks, and speaks 
of the negligence and laxity of those General Baptists, not 
as a bigot, but as a historian. 

All the first of the few Baptist churches at the South, of 
Arminian sentiments, long since became extinct, or else uni* 
ted with the Calvinistic Baptists ; but it is thought best to 
give some account of their origin, progress, and end, as the 
churchee of their sentiments that still exist at the Southi 
sprang from them. As the confession of faith adopted by the 
first of those early churches was signed by certain eldere, 
deacons, and brethren, in behalf of themselves and others of 
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their views, residing in London, and in several counties in 
England, and was presented to King Charles the Second, it 
seems they were the decendants of the English General Bap^ 
tists. However this may he, it is evident that their articles 
of faith were the same as those held at that time by. their 
brethren in England. 

The first Baptist church that was formed in the British em- 
pire, was organized in London, in 1738.* The first in Ameri- 
ca and the second in the British empire was formed in Provi- 
dence, R. I., in 1639. Benedict gives a list of all the Baptist 
churches that attained to any permanency in this country, 
from the organization of this church, down to the middle of 
the last century, a period of one hundred and eleven years, 
numbering fifty-eight churches. In the History of the Gen- 
eral or Six Principle Baptists in Europe and America, pub- 
lished in Providence^ B. I., in 18d7, Rev. Richard Knight, the 
author of that History, claims that most of the first Baptist 
churches in this country were of the Six Principle order, and 
consequently of Arminian sentiments. Benedict says that a 
considerable number of the churches named in his list were 
of that order. He admits that Knight's claim is well found- 
ed as far as the laying on of hands on all newly baptized mem- 
bers is concerned, which is still strictly practiced by the Six 
Principle Baptists and the Southern General Baptists. Knight 
says that all the original Baptist churches in Rhode Island, 
except the first in Newport, — all in Connecticut, except the 
first in Groton,-^all in Massachusetts, except the second in 
Swansea, were of General Baptist sentiments. On the other 
hand, it is intimated by Benedict, that some of the churches 
claimed by Knight as being Arminians because they practic- 
ed the laying on of hands, may have been Calvinistic, as, in 
those days, that rite was practiced by Particular as well as 
General Baptists. His admissions show, however, that for 
more than one hundred years after the formation of the first 
Baptist church in America, a considerable portion of the Bap- 
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tists held Arminian views. Knight's list contains the names 
of twenty-two churches organized before the middle of the 
last century, or more than two hundred years ago, that held 
the doctrines of the Six Principle Baptists. In that list are 
probably some churches whose sentiments Benedict would 
consider doubtful ; but he admits that the first Baptist church 
that was organized in the City of New York was of General 
Baptist sentiments. Of the church in Providence, he says, 
"It was first founded on the Particular or Calvinistic plan; 
in process of time they became what our English brethren 
would call General Baptists, and so continued for the most 
part more than a hundred ye^rs. From the commencement 
of Dr. Manning's ministry, [in 1771,] they have been verging 
back to their first principles, and now very little of the Ar- 
minian leaven is found among them."* 

Knight says that the first Baptist church in Newport, B. I., 
which was the second organized in America, cantained many 
members who believed in a general atonement, and consider- 
ed the laying on of hands a Christian rite. As the rest of the 
church did not believe these sentiments, eighteen brethren 
seceded and formed a church of the Six Principle order. 
. The same author asserts that in 1729, the Yearly Meeting 
of General or Six Principle Baptists consisted of the union of 
twelve churches and about eighteen ordained ministers, there 
being at that time but four Calvinistic churches in New Eng- 
land, viz : one in Bosson, Mass., one in Swansea, Mass., one 
in Newport, R. I., one in Westerly, R. I., and a few Sabbata- 
rian Baptists in Newport. There seems to be some mistake 
in regard to the Westerly church, for Benedict gives 1760 as 
the year of its origin, which is twenty-one years after it is 
set down by Knight as a Calvinistic organization. 

It seems nearly certain that for about one hundred years 
there were as many General as Calvinistic Baptists in this 
country ; but during the last one hundred and some twenty 
years, the increase of the latter has greatly exceeded that of 
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the former, one body baviog become numerous, strong, and 
influentiiil, while the other has scarcely made any advance in 
numbers And strength. The question arises What' has caus- 
ed one of these deaominations to spread into the United 
States and the Canadas, the other being confined to narrow 
limits, and numbering but few more members now than it 
did one hundred and twenty years ago ? ' 

The difference has not been caused by the Calvinistic sen- 
timents of one of the sects and the Arminian doctrines of the 
other. As far as views of the atonement and the freeness of 
salvation are concerned in this matter, the less prosperous 
denomination has had greatly the advantage. Without at- 
tempting to inquire at length into the causes of this differ- 
ence, it may be briefly accounted for as follows : The Cal-* 
vinistic Baptists, or New Lights, as the General Baptists at 
the South call them, began at a comparatively early date to 
educate their ministers and' give them a competent support* 
which was a means of raising up many able and useful preach- 
ers among them. They also engaged heartily in the cause 
^ education, which opened the way for the learned and in- 
fluential to unite with their congregations and churches. In 
building meeting houses, they consulted taste as well as con- 
venience, and adapted their manner of worship to the views 
«nd feelings of the intelligent and refined portions of the re- 
ligious community. On the other hand) the General or Six 
Principle Baptists seem to have almost wholly discarded such 
measures, considering them as indications of pride and world- 
ly policy, which would offend God rather than secure his fa- 
vor. To what has been said on the causes of the difference 
under consideration, it may be added that the Particular Bap- 
tists have long taken unwearied pains and made great sacri- 
fices of time and money, to promote and extend their tdenom- 
inational interests and influenoe, while the General Baptists 
have done but little in this way. It is easy to perceive that 
under the circumstances indicated •above, one of the denomi- 
nations mmt necessarTy increase, and the other make little 
if any advanceiAent. 

Able, pious» and faithful ministers, well supported, — ^per- 
5 
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manent cburches, good meeting houaes, denominational zeal, 
benevolence, regular meetings, and acceptable forms of wor«^ 
ship, are means without which no sect howeyer humble and 
giotts can enjoy prosperity. 

There seems but little reason to doubt that the early atten- 
tion paid to educating their ministers was one cause of the 
rapid increase of the Calvinistic Baptists, yet many of them 
^s well as most of the General Baptists, regarded the matter 
with disfavor. The eccentno and somewhat celebrated Rev. 
'John Leland, I think, whe died since 1811, wrote a poem 
ridiculing the practice of making ministers. It commenced 
as follows : — 

"Ignatins^ bom somewhere, do matter where, 
Brought up in school, aud tanght to say his prajer, — 
Tired of his task alt the academy, 
Jump'd over all to uDiTersity." 

It proceeds to describe the young man as resolving to be- 
come ** a sacred priest," describes his examrnatioli by a coun-- 
cil, where it is said, — 

** The first of John he hummed and hammer'd t&roaglr, 
Something forgot, bat most he nerer knew," — 

Refers to the embarassment of the counsel, and their 
luctant conclusion to ordain him. He is represented as 
fusing the calls of several poor churches, but accepting the 
invitation of the first rich one that gave him a call. 

The poem treats the whole affiur as a worldly transaction, 

clad in the garb of religion. It was probably written more 

than fifty years ago, and intended as a sarcastic exposure 

of the manner in which the ''standing order*' supplied 

their churches with ministers, none of whom were allows 

ed to preach without a through literary training, while 

many of the Baptist ministers were in that sense uneducated 
men. 

As the General Baptists originated in New England, whence 

they made their way to the Middle and Southern States, this 
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account will follow them there in the order of their 
advance, beginning with the 

Church in the City of New Yobk. 

There was a small community of General Baptists, in that 
city to whom Rev. Wm. Wickenden, of Providence, R. I.,, 
frequently preached previous to 1669, and during his^ minis* 
try in the former place. He was once imprisoned four 
months in New York for his faithful labors there. It is not 
known in what year he received this apostolic rewaid, but it 
must have been previous to 1669, as he died during that year.. 
Nothing more is known of Baptists in that city till 1712, a. 
period of forty-three years. At that time Rev. Valentine 
Wightman, of Groton, Connecticut, accepted the invitation 
of Mr. Nicholas Eyres to preach in the place, and continued 
bis visits some two years, preaching in Mr. Eyres' house. 
Many were awakened under his ministry, and twelve persons 
obtained a hope in Christ. This little company consisted of 
seven males and five females. To avoid being annoyed and 
alarmed by a mob which bad been troublesome, Mr. W. com- 
menced baptizing the converts in the night. After he had 
baptized the women, the following words came to his mind,. 
— No man doelh any thing in secret, when he himself seeketh to be 
known openly* These words affected him in such a manner 
, that the baptism of the seven brethren was deferred till morn- 
ing. Mt. Eyers stated the case to Governor Burnet, and ask- 
ed protection from the mob. The Governor granted the re- 
quest, and, with many of the gentry, was present at the ad- 
ministration of the ordinance. While standing at the water 
side he remarked, " This was the ancient manner of baptizi- 
ing, and in my opinion much preferable to the practice o£ 
modem times." . At the call of the twelve converts named, 
above, Mr. Eyers became their minister. In September^ 1724,, 
Rev. Valentine Wightn^an, of Groton,^ Conn.* and Daniel 
Wightman, of Newport, R.. I., formed them into a church, 
and ordained Mr. Eyres as their preacher. This church was 
organized eighty-five years after the formation of the first 
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Baptirt church in Providence, R. I., and each of the churches 
contained twelve members at the time of its organization. 
The lot of these churches has been vastly different. That in 
Providence has enjoyed almost uninterrupted prosperity, and 
is now one of the lan'^est and most influential churches in the 
country ; but that iif New York was soon overtaken by ad- 
versity which in a short time terminated its existence. Under 
the labors of Mr. Eyers the audience soon became too large 
to be convened in a private house, and six persons were add- 
ed to the little church. In October, 1731, he resigned, and 
went to Newport, R. I. He was succeeded by Rev. John 
StevenS) who baptized six converts, who were no doubt add- 
ed to the church. 

To accomTnodate the increasing ^audience of Rev. Mr. Ey- 
ers, a lot was purchased on Golden Hill, and a house of wor- 
ship was built on it in 1728. One of their number, a man of 
wealth, from whom they expected much assistance, cruelly 
deserted them in their time of need, leaving them unable to 
pay for the house and lot. In their distress, Eld. James 
Brown wrote a letter to the church in Providence, in which 
he gave an account of the embarrassment of the church in 
New York, and asked for assistance in paying for their house. 
He stated that the brethren in Rhode Island had contributed 
to that object the preceding year, but as farther aid was re- 
quired, it was thought that twenty-five or thirty pounds 
should be raised by the church in Providence, that sum being ' 
eoiraidered as their proportion of what was still needed to 
meet the necessities of the case. Eld. Brown's residence is 
not known, but, at the close of his letter or address, he sub- 
scribed one pound ; and, cider then being valuable in that 
market, thirteen barrels of that beverage was suftiscribed by 
other persons. It is not stated whether these subscriptions 
were paid. Benedict says the house was standing in 1774, 
but it had become private property in consequence of mis- 
management. Rev. Mr. Stevens left the church in the midst 
of their troubles, «nd went to South Carolina. Their house 
being taken from them, they lost their visibility, after exist- 
ing about eight years, and increasing to twenty-four mem- 
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bers. Thirty-eight years after the formation of this church, 
thirty after it became extinct, and more than ninety-three af- 
ter the existence of a conimunity of General Baptists in New 
York, the first Calvinistic Baptist church was organized in 
that city, — ^in 1762. It is a large and flourishing body, which 
it is supposed now worships near where the unfortunate Gen- 
eral Baptist church formerly congregated. 

The sad history of this church and others like it, depresses 
the spirits, and gives activity to the mind, but the reader will 
make his own reflections. 

Church at Chestnut Ridgb, Maryland. 

This was the first Baptist church that was formed in the 
State of Maryland. In the year 1709, as near as it can now 
be ascertained, Mr. Henry Stator, a General Baptist of some 
note, moved from England, and settled near Chestnut RidgCr 
in Baltimore county. There were at that time probably a 
few other Baptists in difierent parts of the Province. Mr.. 
Stator soon invited Baptist ministers to preach in house, and 
Rev. George EyJesfield, from Pennsylvania, seems to have 
been the first who did so. Under the labors of those who 
preached there, some were occasionally converted to Baptist 
sentiments. Eld. Paul Palmer, the founder of the first Bap- 
tist church in North Carolina, came into the place, and bap- 
tized nine persons. Rev. Henry Loveall succeeded him, and 
baptized forty-eight more. These converts, with those 
previously baptized, he formed into a General Baptist 
church, in 1742, ten years after the extinction of the church 
in the City of New York. It consisted of fifty-seven mem- 
bers at its orgaoization. Soon after its formation, the 
members adopted a somewhat singular covenant, and pre- 
sented it to the Governor and Court of the Province, request- 
ing to be taken under the protection of the toleration laws. 
As the State of Maryland was then a Catholic Province, 
some parts of the covenant must have been regarded by the 
Gt)vemor and Court as any thing but complimentary to 
" the pope and popery ," but the request of the church 
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was granted. The following instrament is their covenant 
and pledge : — 

" We, the humble profesBora of the Gospd of Clyist, baptised apon a dedan- 
turn of faith and repeotance, betieviiig the doctrine of general r edemp t ion^ (or 
the free grace of God extended to all mankind), do hereby, eerioosly, heartily, 
and solemnly, in the presence of the Searcher of all hearts, and before the world, 
tx>venant, agree, bind, and settle onrselves into a church, to hold, abide by, and 
contend for the faith once ddiyered to the Saints, owned by the best re f wmed 
dinrches in England, Scotland, and elsewhere, especially as published and mmn- 
tained in the forms and oonfessions of the Baptists in Knghmd and Seotlaod, 
except in infant baptism, modes of church government, the doctrine of absohite 
reprobation, and same ceremonies. We do also bind /mrsdves hereby to de- 
fend and live up to the protestant religion, and abhor and oppose the whore of 
Rome, pope and popery, with all her anti-Christian ways. We do alao en- 
gage, with our lives and fortunes, to defend the crown and dignity of oar gra- 
cious sovereign. King George, to him and his issue forever ; and to obey all his 
laws, humbly submitting ourselves to all in authority under him, and giving 
custom to whom custom, honor to whom honor, tribute to whom tribute is doe. 
We do further declare that we are not against taking oaths, nor uung arms in 
defence of our king and country, when legally called thereto ; and that we do 
approve and will ol)ey the laws of tbu Province. And further, we do bind 
ourselves to follow the patterns of our brethren in Enghind, to maintain order, 
government and disdpline in our church, especially that exoeHent directory of 
Bev. Francis Stanley, entitled, * The Gospel Honor and Church OmamcBt/ 
dedicated to the churches in the counties of Lincoln, Nottingham, and Cam- 
bridge. We aljo engage that all persons, upon joining our society, shall yidd 
consent to and subscribe this solemn league and covenant. 

Subscribed by us whose names are underwritten, this 10th day of Ju)^, 
1742." 

7he8e Baptists seem to have fully imbibed the spirit incnl- 
>Qated in Jobn Rogers' advice to bis children^ to " abhor that 
^an?ajit whore of Rome,'' — a spirit which was kept alive and 
\yigorous bj the remembrance of the sufferings of the English 
iQiartyrs. Their feelings were probably in accordance witii 
those whic)i at that time pretty generally prevailed among 
Protestants towards the Pope and his church. Able Roman- 
ists in this country have cited the early toleration laws of 
Maryland to prove thai the " Holy Catholic Church " is not 
bigoted and intolerant. The case, however, does not sustain 
the cause into which it is unjustly pressed^ for the Protestant 
British Qovernment under which lord Baltimore established 
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his colony;, would not bave penniited that Province to pass 
and enforce severe laws against Protestants. Hence, these 
Baptists, as well as other sects, owed their protection in the 
exercise of their religious rights, not to the spirit of Roman- 
ism, but to the British Oovemment. Had Maryland been 
under the temporal jurisdiction of the Pope, the bold state- 
ments of the Baptists at Chestnut Ridge would have put 
them into the custody of the civil authorities to be dealt with 
as odious heretics, instead of placing them .under the protec- 
tion of the toleration laws of the Province. It is sad to be 
obliged to admit that while such just and liberal laws were 
enacted there, in most of the other older States of the Union 
laws have been passed by Protestants, by which large num- 
bers of conscientious Christians were punished for worship- 
ping Ood according to their views of his requirements. How 
strange that Protestants should disregard the tolerant spirit 
of their religion by persecuting those who could not adopt 
their views of &ith and practice, while the Maryland Catho- 
lics, contrary to the genius of their church, were lenient 
towards all sects I Still their otherwise excellent laws par- 
took in some measure of the bigotry which has ever sought 
in some way to coerce and distress the disregarders of its un- 
holy claims. The same law that secured religious freedom 
to all persons, enacted ** that any one speaking reproachfully 
against the Blessed Virgin, or the Apostles, should forfeit ten 
pounds. But blasphemy against Qod should be punished 
with death." 

Mr. Stator was an excellent man, and is considered not 
only as the founder of the Chestnut Ridge church, but of the 
Baptist interest in Maryland. He was regarded as very Jib- 
eral, evidence of which was seen in the aid be afforded in 
building the place of worship, and in land given to the min- 
ister. This church had a rapid increase, spreading over the 
country, and soon extended into Virginia. Four years after 
its organization it consisted of one hundred and eighty-one 
communicants. Mr. Loveali continued to be its pastor up to 
that time ; but by his misconduct its growth Was soon afiber- 
wards checked, and it subsequently dispersed and lost its ex- 
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istence. Had that church been blest with a minister worthy 
of the nitine, its prosperity would no doubt have continued, 
and its history would haye been far more interesting. Mr. 
Loveali was a native of Cambridge, England. He came to 
America whfle young»and was baptized in 1725, in Newport, 
B. I., it is supposed. Fiv^ yeans afterwards he was in that 
place, and had then commenced preaching. Wishing to visit 
the Jerseys, he obtained an introduction to the churches 
there, signed by James Clark, Daniel Wightman, and John 
Comer, who certified that they then knew nothing against 
his character. In 1730, the next year after he left Newport, 
he was ordained in Piscataqua, New Jersey. As it was soon 
discovered that he was much given to shamefVil acts of un- 
cleanness, he never became the pastor of the church by whom 
he was too hastily ordained. After causing them much trou- 
ble, he went to Maryland and became the pastor of the church 
at Chestnut Ridge, as has been stated above. In 1746, he 
went to Virginia and raised the Mill Creek church, from 
which he was soon excluded. He then returned to Chestnut 
Bidge, says Benedict, where he resided in 1772, in the seven- 
ty-eighth year of his age, an unhappy proof that gross immor- 
alities and ministerial gifts sometimes exist together. After 
his character became known, it was ascertained that his true 
name was Desolate Baker. It is probstble that the church 
at Chestnut Bidge ran down long before 1772, when it is said 
he lived at that place. The Hartford Calvinistic church, which 
is old and respectable, and iMbich has been the mother of sev- 
eral other churches, originated from the unfortunate church 
at Chestnut Bidge. 

SscoNn Church in Baltimore. 

In 1794, Messrs. John Healy, Matthew Hulse, and Wm. 
Lynes, with their wives, member^ of the New-Connexion 
General Baptist church of Friar Lane, Leicester, England, re- 
solved to come to America. Befoi^ leaving, they entered in* 
to a covenant to remain and worship together as a body, in 
their comtemplated future home. The church had called 
Mr. Healy to the work of the ministry previously to his leav- 
ing England. The emigrant party reached New York in Oc- 
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tober, where they remained till the next February, when they 
went to Baltimore, the company then consisting of nineteen 
persons. On their arrival in that city, Rev. Dr. Bend, an 
Episcopalian, who preached once a month in a ware-bouse, 
fitted up as a place of worship, very kindly allowed Mr. Hea- 
ley and his hearers to use it, rent free, the three weeks in 
each month that he did not occupy it. This was truly a lib- 
eral and praise- woi thy act, and the more so as it was done for 
strangers. Owing to Mr. Healey's sickness, his small congre- 
gation soon scattered, and two out of six of his brethren took 
letters of dismission, and left the little company. Notwith- 
standing these reverses, a small church was formed in June, 
1797, and the same year they built a brick meeting house, 27 
by 40 feet. During the prosecution of this work, half of the 
little company died of yellow fever, Mr. Healey being the 
only male member that survived. He was left in great dis- 
tress, and in addition to preaching, was compelled to labor 
with his hands and beg to obtain the n^eans of finishing the 
meeting house. In referring to the " tribulation " he then 
endured, he says, " I found as Toung describes it, that 

' Friends grow not thick on every bongh. 
Not every friend nnrotten at the core/ " 

Part of the sufferings here referred to are probably indicated 
by Benedict. He says, — 

'' As Mr. Healey and his associjateswere General Baptists, they were, on that 
acooiiDt, for a time, exposed to many suspicions and embarrassments ; for the 
Baptists, in these parts, are, generaUy sp^iking, strongly Calvinistic Between 
this church and the first in the City, there was no fellowship for a number of 
years ; but the differences between them have gradually subsided, and a full and 
happy union has been formed." 

The union here referred to was probably the uniting of the 
church with the Baltimore Association, which occurred in 1807. 

After lingering and suffering during a period of ten years, 
this body eeased to exist as a General Baptist church, by Join- 
ing the Calvinistic Baptists. In 1847, father Healey, as he 
was then called, was still pastor of the church, having been 
their minister for half a century. In 1811, they sold their 
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meeting hotise in Bank street, and built a lar^r one on Fleet 
street, at what is called FelPs Point. 

Had the Calvinistic Baptists been as friendly to this charch 
as the Episcopal minister was, or had there been other Gen- 
eral Baptist churches in the city and vicinity of Baltimore, 
to sympathise with and counsel those brethren in their severe 
trials, probably they never would have changed their deaomi- 
national relation. 

It is a singular fact that while all the churches in the cen- 
tre of the American General Baptists early decayed And ran 
down, the Northern and Southern extremes still exist, — ^those 
at the North being the Six Principle Baptistsand living most- 
ly in Rhode Island, and those at the South belongin|; mostly 
in North Carolina. A denominational- organization similar 
to the Baptist National Convention^ or the Freewill Baptist 
General Conference, united with the zeal and energy of the 
Calvinistic Baptists, would have been of great- use to the un- 
fortunate General Baptists. The sentiments of the churches 
described in the preceding account, seem to have been evan- 
gelical, and with the means just referred to above, an ac- 
quaintance would have kept up throughout the body, which, 
long ago, would have become numerous, strong, and aggress- 
ive. Instead of this happy state of things, the centre church- 
es Jiave died, and those at the extremes have had bat a feeble 
existence, and for some three-fourths of a centary, have had 
scarcely any knowledge of each other. 

In succeeding numbers of the Quarterly, it is designed to 
give the history of ihe Southern portion of these Baptists, 
down to the present time. 
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• » 

The name of William Jay has been long and familiarly 

* The Autobiogcaphy of the Rev. Wm. Jay, with reminisoeiices of some do* 
tiDguiahed contemporaries, Belections from his corre^ndeiioe, and literaiy le- 
mains. Edited by George Bedford, D. D. L.L. D., and John Aagell James- 
In two volumes, pp. 413, 341. New York : Garter ft Brothers. 18^5. 
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known. Very many of all ranks and classes have listened to 
his living Voice, and have been delighted, instructed, and 
blessed thereby ; and thousands on both, ndes of the Atlantic 
who have never* been privileged to hear or see him, have 
read the productions of his pen with interest and profit. The 
intelligence of bis death took no one by surprise, for he had 
long been an old man, and all knew that he had come to his 
'* grave in a full age, like as a shock of corn cometh in his 
season." Hence, while the information was calculated to 
bring out the inquiry, " Your fathers, where are they f and 
the prophets, do they live forever ?" the event itself was one 
which had been long expected. 

The work is in two volumes, and is divided into six parts. 
Part 1st is the autobiography, which with the Introduction 
thereto, consists of 203 pages. Part 2d is a supplement to 
the Autobiography, furnished by the editors, which takes up 
91 pages. This si^pplies several events wanting in the Au- 
tobiography, and gives an account of the closing scenes of 
his life. Part dd, is, Practical Illustrations of character, in 
a series of Reminiscences, by Wm. Jay.** This occupies the 
remainder of Vol. I., and 131 pages of Vol. II. Part 4th, 
consists of selections from his correspondence ; 82 pages. 
Part 5th is composed of his literary remains, 68 pages ; and 
Part 6th, is, " Concluding Observations on the Rev. Wm. 
Jay, as a preacher, and as an author, by the Editors." 

The Autobiography is in};eresting, because it is not merely 
a detail of events, but contains bis mature opinins on many 
subjects, especially those concerning which he was aware he 
had been the subject of praise or censure. He admits the 
delicacy of undertaking the work himself, but contends that 
true " humility is not founded on ignorance," and that a man 
may know and own what he isj without vanity and pride ; 
and suggests that *^ respecting many things of an interesting 
nature^" a man *' himself must be the best witness, the best 
judge* and the best vecorder." 

In commencing his history, he says, ^'I have one advantage 
which saves me tim£ and trouble. I have not to trace a long 
and proud lineage. If any great and illustrious individuals 
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have been found among my ancestors, tbey have not been 
ascertained in my family, in my own time." 

He wals bom in Tisbury in Wiltshire. His father was a 
stone cutter and mason, and while both his parents were up- 
right, conscientious, kind, tender, and charitable according to 
their means, and much beloved and esteemed in all the neigh- 
borhood ; they were neither of them remarkable for talent. 
William was an only son, and the fourth of five children. 
His early education was very limited, being confied to read- 
ing, writing, and common arthmetic. 

The presbyterian minister on whose instructions the fiunily 
attended, was a Clarkean Arian ; and he kindly noticed Wil- 
liam in bis childhood and youth, and gave him the first two 
books be could call his owa ; these were, *< Wattes History of 
the Old and New Testament," and " Bunyan^s Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress." At a time when books were scarce, these were a 
valuable treasure, and were highly appreciated by him. 

Evangelical preaching was introduced into Tisbury by the 
efibrts of a Mr. Turner, who baving left his native village and 
been successful in business, sought to benefit the inhabitants 
of his native place, by licensing a house for worship, and in- 
ducing some evangelical ministers to preach there. William 
had for some time been under religious concern, and felt the 
need of clearer preaching than he enjoyed, and he says the 
first sermon he heard in this house was " like rain upon the 
mpwn grass, or cold water to a thirsty sonl." Mrs. Turner, 
who had gone over to superintend the opening of the house, 
also met him and talked with him on spiritual subjects, and 
doing this frequently afterwards, he was greatly helped there- 
by. 'But he says, he knows nothing definite as to the time 
of bis conversion. About this time, and probably when he 
was little more than fourteen years of age, he, at his father's 
request, commenced family worship. After this he was urg- 
ed to taXe part in the prayer meeting, which he did with 
backwardness and difficulty, and met with some discoorsge- 
ment from a hyper-critic who was present. 

Among the supplies at Tisbury was Cornelius Winter, who 
was pastor of a church at Marlboro, (forty miles distant,) and 
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had under his care some young men who were training for 
the ministry. He staid but one Sabbath, but coming again 
a year after, he made inquiries respecting a lad whom he had 
seen in the congregation at his former visit, and whose ap* 
pearance had made a deep impression upon his mind. Mrs. 
Turner also spoke to him of a lad she wished him to converse 
with, and when in accordance with her wish, " Billy Jay " 
was introduced to him, it was found that he was the lad 
whose appearance had so deeply impressed him. Some con* 
versation took place, prayer was offered, and the interview 
ended by Mr. Winter requesting ^William to come to him 
again the next evening. At the second interview, Mr. Win* 
ter inquired whether he did not long to communicate to oth- 
ers what he felt himself. He spoke of his Academy for 
young men preparing for the ministry, and invited William 
to attend it, if after reflection and prayer his heart should be 
inclined, and his parents gave their consent. After a season 
the invitation was accepted, and William went to Marlboro 
when he was probably between sixteen and seventeen years 
of age. 

It was the practice of Mr. Winter's students to preach on 
the Sabbath, and sometimes on the week evenings, in the 
surrounding villages ; hence, soon after William Jay went to 
Marlboro, and while he was under 17, he commenced to ex^ 
ercise himself in this, which was to be the work of his life. 
Sometimes he preached in houses and sometimes in the open 
air on the village green, and in this way he had before he was 
21, preached a thousand sermons, fiis first sermon was at 
Abington, near Stonehenge. His text, 1 Peter, 2:3, and his 
divisions, *' 1. The Lord is gracious. 2. The best way to 
know this grace is by tasting it. 3. Such knowledge will 
have an influence over the possessor ; for if we have tasted 
that the Lord is gracious, it will induce us to love him — it 
will draw out our desires after more — it will make us anxi^ 
ens to bring others to partake with us, saying, ' That, which 
we have seen and heard declare we unto you, that ye also 
may have fellowdbip with us.' ' O, taste and see that the 
Lord is good, blessed is the man that trusteth in him.' " 
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While admittiDgthat there were some dkadvantages in his . 
preaching so yoaog, he thought the good in it preponderated 
over the evil. His preahing was attractive, and he was soon 
in demand as a supply to the settled congregations in the vi- 
cinity. Before he left Marlboro, he was engaged by the Rev. 
Rowland Hill to supply Surrey Chapel, London, for eight 
weeks. This first visit to London was fraught with impor- 
tant consequences. It led to a continued engagement to 
supply at the same place a certain number of weeks each 
year, which engagement he fulfilled for fifty years, when he 
relinquished it, because he thought it interfered with the 
diums of his own congregation. At this time also he made 
the acquaintance and formed an attachment to Miss Davis 
who afterwards became his wife, and also formed intimacies 
with the Rev. John Ryland, and John Newton. 

His first charge was Christian Malford, near Chippenham. 
He chose this place with a view to further preparation for 
his work, but his salary did not allow him to buy books, and 
his frequent calls from home left little time for study. In 
about a year he removed to Bristol, and at the end of anotiier 
year, he received an invitation to become the pastor of the 
Independent church at Bath. This invitation he accepted, 
and being there ordained to the work of the ministry, he re- 
mained in connection with that church till the close of his 
protracted life. Respecting his settlement there, he says: 

*' I never felt tliat I waa waa where I ought to be, or was likdy «to remalD, 
tin I became aa a preacher, an inhabitant of Bath ; but from that time, I said, 
^ Tills is my destination whatever be its duties or trialp.' '' Vol. I, page 68. 

Soon after he settled in Bath he was married, and in several 
portions of the work he bears the highest testimony to the 
character of his wife, acknowledging that she was truly a 
helpmeet to him. About 1830, she became the subject of 
deep and painful afBiction, being visited by paralysis, and she 
never wholly re;iDOvered from this, although het life was pro- 
longed many years. 

Notwithstanding the advanced age which Mr. Jay ultimate- 
ly reached, he was in th^ early part of his ministry subject to 
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a nervous malady^ which for a time threatened to lay him 
aside from his work, but by taking medical advice, adopting 
a vigorous system of exercise and the practice of early rising, 
and finally becoming a total abstainer from intaoucating 
drinks, he again attained to vigorous health. In a letter 
which he wrote in 1818, probably while he was 8«fiering 
from this nervous malady, he gave it as his opinion that he 
should be prematurely old, an impression the result of which 
may be placed h/ the side of similar impressions which have 
been realized. 

Before visiting ScotTand in the service of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, he had been cautioned against illustrating 
his sermons with anecdotes, a practice to which he was ac- 
customed. This interfered with his comfort, and gave him 
an impression that his style of preaching was not congenial 
to the taste of his Scottish audiences. Towards the close of 
his tour he broke tl^rough the restriction, and made a state- 
ment as to the circumstances in which he bad been placed, 
and the apprehension under which he had labored, when he 
wa» assured by the ministers present that he had been alto- 
gether mistaken. While in Scotland, he was much struck 
and pleased with their system of lecturing on the morning of ^ 
the Lord's day, and on his return home, partially adopted 
the practice. 

The Autobiography closes with a review of his life, and 
the circumstances in which he had been placed. The fol- 
lowing extract, which we quote from much of the same chari^ 
acter, vnll show that he did not regard his life as a dreary 
waste. 

** Goodness and' mercy have followed me all the days of my life. My duties 
h&we not been Ibnrdening and irksome; My trials have been few compared with 
my comforts. My pleasures have been cheap and simple, and, therefore, very* 
numerous. I have enjoyed nnsatiatingly the seasons' and the 8oeoerie»of na- 
ture. I hare relished the bounties of Providenee, using them with moderation 
and tfcankfulneas. I have delighted' in the means of grace ; unutterable have 
been my deiightv in studying aad perusing the Scriptures; How have I verf^ 
fied the words of Toung : 

« R«Cii« and rwiT «hy Bible to ho 9^/ 
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" Preaching has been the dement of my heart and my head. My labcra 
have met with much acceptance, nor have I labored in Tain« I hare seldom 
been without hearing of some instance of usefdness from the pnipit or the 
press. Qod has honored me to call by my labors not a few individuab, evon 
into the ministry." 

In the " supplement to the autobiography," we have the 
remaining particulars of his life. The first of importance 
which is noticed, is the celebration of the fortieth anniversa-^ 
ry of his ordination. This occurred Jan. 30th, 1831. On 
this occasion his people presented him with a silver inkstand* 
And a Landaulet, and he preached a sermon having reference 
to the event to a crowded and deeply affected audience. His 
text appears to have been Deut. VIU, 2, and in summing up 
he took a glance at what might be supposed to be the feel- 
ings of six different individuals who should survey the forty 
years which had passed, viz., a philosopher, a politician, a 
Briton, a Chistian, a member of that church, and the preach- 
er himself. 

Ten years afterwards, came the celebration of his jubilee. 
It commenced by a devotional meeting on Lord^s day, Jan. 
81st, 1841, at 7 A. M. At nine the Sabbath scholars met, 
and had en address and presents of books with inscriptions 
commemorative of the day, and at eleven o'clock the public 
service at which Mr. Jay preached the jubilee sermon. On 
the following Tuesday, 820 persons attended a public break- 
fiust, forty of them being ministers. At this meeting a silver 
salver, and a purse of ^650, were presented to him. In the 
evening a meeting was held in the chapel, and the younger 
members of his congregation presented him with a gold 
medal and a silver salver, and two hymns which had been 
composed for the occasion by James Montgomery, were 
Bung. 

As early as 1820, death had entered his family circle, and 
had taken away his youngest daughter at the age of nine- 
teen. He felt this very keenly, but in 1845, he experienced 
a more painful shock in the death of his wife, whose helpless 
and partially imbecile condition for a period of fifteen years, 
had only increased his affection for her. In 1846, he with 
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the entire approbation of all his family, married Miss Head, 
with whom he had been many years acquainted. 

In 1847, Mr. Jay felt the need of permanent assistance in 
Jiis ministerial labors, and a Mr. Vaughn occupied the posi- 
tion of assistant minister for about two years, when the en- 
gagement was terminated by the removal to another sphera 
of labor. In 1855, Mr. Jay became seriously sick, and al- 
though he somewhat recovered, he judged it best to resign^ 
his pastorate, after, as he says in his letter of resignation, a. 
" happy connexion of more than sixty-three years." 

On Sept. 18th, 1853, he preached his last sermon, in Kings- 
wood Meeting House, being in his 86th year. Beturning 
home, he suffered much from pain, but was able to read and 
write a little. The last sheet of his last work, " Female 
Scripture Biography," w^as corrected and sent to the press on. 
Dec. 23d, and on the 27th, he calmly slept in Jesus. Thus, 
he only closed his labors with his life. 

As already intimated, we have in the Autobiography his 
matured opinions on various subjects. Among those on 
which he gives his opinion at some length is that of preach- 
ing. In studying for the pulpit he was accustomed to choose 
his texts and subjects as early in the week as possible, he 
studied much in the open air, seldom wrote a sermon at full 
length, but only a draught or sketch, and this he was not 
accustomed to take with him into the pulpit till after he was 
seventy years of age. He always had a number of extra 
plans of sermons ready for use, so that he was never in diffi- 
culty under unlooked for or extraordinary hindrances. His 
mode of preaching was usually texual, and he was accustom- 
ed to notice not only the several parts, but someitimes even, 
the wording of the text. He was fond of arrangement and. 
division, supposing that this aided the memory of his hearers* 
and he several times. expresses his opinion, that that preach- 
ing which only pleases and interests in the act of hearing, has 
a very limited influence. He also had a high opinion of, and 
made mueh use of illustrations in his sermons. 

As with most ministers, the complaint was brought against 
bint that be did not visit enough. In reference to this, while- 
6 
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admitting that he might have done more, be says that '' no 
little of this censured neglect, was voluntary " on his part. 
He " saw that much of what was commonly expected was 
unreasonable/' he thought moreover that much of what pass- 
,ed for pastoral visiting was useless, and he believed that a 
•pastor to be efficient in the pulpit, must spend much time in 
his study. He quotes with approval from the farewell ser- 
mon of Dr. Mason, of New York, in which he says, " If you 
would have us not only to preach Christ publicly, but from 
house to house, you must put your hands in your pockets, 
and support a dozen more pastors." 

In reading he never pursued any particular plan, but ac- 
cording to his own statement he " was always a devourer of 
books that came " in bis way, and he learned to read with 
such rapidity that he could throw his " eye over the pages, 
and despatch a tolerable publication at one or two sittings." 
His reading was of a very miscellaneous character. He says 
he could not applaud Baxter above his brethren, but Leigh- 
ton, Newton, Sauriu, and D^vies of New England, were fa- 
vorites with him ; while he considered Dr. John Owen as 
** the prince of divines." 

He became an author very early in life, publishing his first 

seimon when he was little more than twenty years of age. 

Several other single sermons succeeded this, and he then sent 

out a volumne of sermons, and after this a second, then fol- 

1 owed four volumes of " short discourses for the use of fami- 

ies," which he says " were kindly received," and procured 

for him in 1810, a diploma of D.D. This, however, he never 

used but once, although he appreciated the kindness which 

bestowed it. Numerous volumes followed, and by them he 

has become well known on both sides of the Atlantic. 

With reference to church government, he expresses the 
.opinion that no " very particular form of government is abso- 
lutely laid down in the New Testament," but only general 
principles, which will admit, "without subverting them, of 
c onsiderable modifyings in their application, according to 
i mes, places^ and circumstances." He adds, "Perhaps had 
I been led to choose, instead of being led by circumstances, 
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I should have preferred Presbyterianism, as to church order 
and regimen," but he felt there was nothing in Indepen den 
cy which violated his conscience, or abridged his liberty. 

As to his theological views, whih^ disclaiming being fetter- 
ed by any system of Divinity, he was what is usually called 
" a moderate Calvinist." On this subject he says : 

"Two grand truths have always seemed to me to perrade the whole Bible 
aD4 not to be eonfiaed to a few particular phrases, vie : that if we ere saved, 
it is entirely of God's grace ; and if we ore lost, it will be entirely fTom our« 
selves. I know full well a man maj' easily force me into a corner with things 
seemingly or really related to the truth of either of these aflQrmations ; but he 
will not shake my confidence in eitlicr, while I can read, '0 Israel, thou hast de- 
stroyed thyself, but in me is thine help.' The connexion is like a chain across 
the river ; I can see the two ends, but not the middle ; not because there is no 
real union, but because it is under water. Lower the water or raise the links, ^ 
and 1 shall sec the centre as well as the extremes." Vol. I, page 191. 

We may here notice that the following was prefixed to his 
Study Bible : 

" In rcafling this book let me guard against four thiiigs — 1. The contractcd- 
ness of the Systematic. 2. The mysticism of the Allegorizcr. 3. Tlie dog- 
matism of the Bigot. 4. The presumption of the Rationalist. Let me trem- 
ble at God's Word, and let me in reading it keep three purposes in view : 

1. To collect facts rather than form opinions. 

2. To regulate practice rather than encourage speculation. 

3. To aid devotion rather than dispute." Vol. I, page 1 92. 

There is one great fault in the Autobiography. It almost 
entirely lacks dates. Some of these are supplied in the Sup- 
plement, and some may be calculated from others, but of 
many incidents there is no clue to the time of their occur- 
rence. This may have arisen from the author's writingso late 
in his life, being in his 74th year, or it may have arisen from 
studied neglect. 

In the "Practical Illustrations of character," we have 
passed in review, characteristic features, incidents and anec- 
dotes of a number of individuals with whom he was. personal- 
ly and intimately acquainted. Among these we notice John 
KewtOD, John Ryland, sen., Wm. Wilberforce, Hannah More, 
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Bowland Hill, Robert Hall, John Foster, and Dr. Haweis. 
Some of the '^ Reminiscences " are interesting, because they 
refer to persons already well known, and others are so be- 
cause they bring out inter^ting facts concerning persons un- 
known to fame. They are also valuable because in them 
we have important remarks on various subjects suggested by 
the circumstances narrated. Hence, remarkuig of Dr. Ha- 
weis, Vol. II, page 128, that '* he had a peculiar confidence 
in himself, and a readiness of address which never failed him;" 
he adds: 

^ It is a bad thing when a man has acqaired the knock of preaching, and can 
talk on for an hour in the pulpit without effort and without effect. In propor- 
tion as the truths ai)d doctrines we preach are well known and familiar, so 
much the more necessary is it to retire and meditate them much, that oar own 
minds may be affected by them, and that we may render them impressive and 
interesting to those that hear us." 

Again> Vol. II, page 57, speaking of a Mr. Hofmes, an ex- 
cellent man who married a woman of different sentiments 
from his own, he says : 

" It is desirable when persons marry, to marry as much as possible in their 
own religious community. To justify a different course, two things arc at 
least neoeflsary : 

First. That they hold the sentiments in which they differ with moderation* 
and feel them to be subordinate ; and 

Secondly. That they consent to attend the same place of worship. Wor- 
shipping together cherishes and promotes social and devout affections ; and has 
a lively and favorable effbet upon children and servants. What evil consequeo- 
oes have I often seen arising from husbands and wives, fathers and mothers, al- 
ways repairing to separate sa^etparies, or worshipping alternately at differeoi' 
places. 

The '< selections from his coxrespond^nce," consist of for- 
ty letters to different persons, commencing with one written 
in early life to his future wife, and ending with one to Dr. 
Bowie, his physician, written the week tefore the close af 
his pastoral connexion. In these letters the man is vividly 
brought before us. His love tor his family, his regard for 
their spiritual as well as their temporal welfiure, his deep re- 
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gafd for his friend and tutor, wise counsels to young minis- 
ters, sketches of sermons, interesting incidents, his matured 
views on various subjects, his wit, vivacity and mirth, and 
withal a spirit of humility and piety, and earnest devoted- 
ness to the cause of God, are brought in succession before us. 
The " literary remains " consist of poetry, incidents, brief 
notes on various subjects, and two sermons. From this part 
we give one short extract : 

" Moral and Evangelical Preaching. The diflference between these is, not 
that one preaches good works, and not the other, for both preach them ; but 
one expects motion without life, the other looks for life in order to motion ; the 
one waters dead trees, and obtains no fruit ; the other living trees, that bring 
forth abundantly." Vol. II, page 243. 

f 

m 

We have extended this notice farther than we intended, 
and therefore close with the following quotation from the 
^* Concluding Observations," in which the editors speak of 
Mr. Jay as a preacher. 

" A natural simplicity and beauty, polrshed yet artless, pervaded bis dis- 
courses. There was comparatively little of the grandeur and sublimity of the 
^eat masters of eloquence, but a constant succession of chaste, tender and 
smiling allusions. His preaching did not produce the effect of the lofty and 
fervid utterances of Robert Hall, which, with their elegant diction, mighty con- 
ceptions, and glowing imagery, raised you into a fellowship of rapture with the 
speaker's own mind ; nor did it bear any resemblance to the gorgeous language, 
exuberant fancy, and dazzling splendors of Chalmers, which overwhelmed you 
with such mental opulence. The eloquence of ^ two latter fell upon you as 
music from a full and perfect orchestra. It came with the rush of a mountain 
torrent, and sounded majestic and awful, like thunder booming over the ocean ; 
but the eloquence of Mr. Jay was as the gentle and noiseless flow of a majestic 
river, or like the deep, and solemn, and soothing tones of the organ. In hear- 
ing him you were brought near by a sweet and resistless attraction. Ton felt 
you could approach him, and be ^ bome with him, and were in a state of affini- 
ty with him ; while a feeling of awe came over you as you listened to the oth- 
ers, which at once fascinated you, and transported you with delight, and yet 
made you almost tremble. It seemed, in listening to Hall and Chalmers, as if 
you could no more always bear such mental excitement than you could always 
endure the roar of a thunder storm, or the Falls of Niagara ; but to Mr, Jay 
jou could forever listen, just as you never feel burdened by the waves of ocean, 
gently breaking ^pon the shore on a summer's day, nor by the jingling noise of 
a brook meandering among stones. Innumerable instances of this naturalness 
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of allosioQ and illustration might be selected from hss printed sermons, which, 
when ttttnred with all the effect given to them by the mosic of his pathetic 
tones, mwt have melted down the hearts of his hearers into a state of highly 
pleasurable emotion." Yd. U, page 298. 

We will only add, that the volumes will richly repay a 
perusal, as they oaunot he read without profit* 



A»r. VI.— THE KNOW NOTHINGS. 

Know Nothinoism marks an era in our national history. In 
it, exclusiveness and secrecy have striven to incorporate them- 
selves into our political personality. They have tested their 
potency, their power lo permeate and control the vital forces 
of our national heing, under most favorable circumstances, 
and a failure now to attain a leading position in political 
matters will pretty clearly demonstrate their inherent weak- 
ness. I 

The principles and policy of this Order are now sufficient- 
ly known to justify a candid review of their claim upon pub- 
lic confidence, and it seems eminently proper that their rela- 
tion to our national and social destiny should be discussed in 
this Quarterly. 

In 1836-'6-'7, a Native American party existed in New 
York City. In 1844, it succeeded in electing the Mayor of 
the city ; and a like movement resulted in the election of the 
candidate of that party as Mayor in Philadelphia. Until 
1852 but little interest was felt in this party, except by a 
few in the above mentioned cities. Then, in the form of a 
secret society, Nativism gatheffed new strength, and the pub- 
lic mind was much excited by the mysterious movements of 
the " Know Nothings," or the " Order of the ' Star Spangled 
Banner,' or Sons of Seventy-Six. " 

So secret were the movements of this party, that the place 
of meeting, the name of the Orderi and even the existence of 
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8uch a body were concealed from the pu1>1ic, and every mem- 
ber was solemnly sworn to this effect. The professed object 
of this party is to eject all foreign born citizens from office, 
greatly extend the period prior to naturalization, and pro- 
scribe all Roman Catholics. To this platform they pledge 
their ardent support, and invite the co-operation of all good 
citizens. Numerous causes have contributed to their rapid 
growth, and to some startling political triumphs. But it is 
yet to be settled whether they p<»Bse88 the necessary persis- 
tence to promise them a future. The following elements 
contributed to their marvelous growth. 

1. The chaotic condition of the old parties. They were 
wrecked in their recent campaign, and both victors and van- 
guished were haunted by the unpleasant prospect of political 
bankruptcy, unless some new policy was inaugurated. Thou- 
sands, who had lived upon public patronage for years, were 
desperate ; and were ready to cry out, "Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians," or any other Diana that would elevate them to 
lucrative offices. It is very well understooS that party 
strife, for years, has been for spoils and not for principles; and 
the ralljdng cry has been keyed to deceive the people, and fill 
the pockets of officials. But party names, and party hobbies 
at last lost their charm. The people became suspicious, ex- 
acting, and unmanageable. Aspirants to power must change 
tactics or sink. This made Know Nothingism almost a ne- 
cessity ; — ^to these men it was the straw to a drowning man, 

2. This resort was the more natural,' since one of the great 
parties was mortified, and indignant that its opponents had 
won the battle by the aid of foreign votes, and that, too, af- 
ter the defeated party had humbly asked their votes, and promia 
ed them peculiar favors ; assured them that they had no other 
friends so true to their interests ; and expressed great delight 
in their " rich foreign accent," and bowed graciously to citi- 
zens *• adopted, and those who expect to be.** To lose office 
and honor, after pandering to the prejudices of foreigners, to 
stand disgraced because outgeneraled in this strife lor votes 
and office, would of course result in mortification, and curs- 
ing and bitterness against the parties who had slighted their 
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attentions. They did dry out, " sour grapes, these men are 
not fit to vote, or hold office ~; they are dangerous to our po- 
litical freedom ; away with such fellows." The 'back bone' 
of this new movement is found right here. It is vengeance up- 
on the men who will not vote our tickets, who have ousted us from 
office* 

3. Then again, operatives in the varied fields of industry, 
complained that they were crowded out of employment, their 
wages decreased, offices filled by foreigners, which, of right, 
belonged to Americans, and that the avenues to wealth and 
honor were blocked up by these people from a strange land. 
A great pressure in the money market, business curtailed, 
food at famine prices, increased the excitement, and thousands 
of laboring men in their distress cursed the immigrant as the 
chief cause of their embarrassment. Competition in business 
is liable to excite unpleasant feelings, at any time, and much 
more when it results in distress, and foreigners are the con- 
testants. They are regarded as intruders, entering into our 
labors, reaping where they have not sown, profiting from the 
life and enterprise which American skill has created. It was 
to be expected that persons smarting under such experiences 
and sentiments, should join in a crusade against foreigners« 
They have just the leisure and the bitterness of spirit for 
such a movement. 

4. The efforts of Papists to exclude the Bible from our pub- 
lic schools, and the struggle between the Romish Hierarchy 
and some of their congregations in regard to church proper- 
ty, and the windy boasts, and menaces of certain Papal prints, 
in respect to freedom of the press and of conscience, added 
not a little to the mysterious rise of Know Nothingism. 

5. More than all, the love of novelty and mystery gave 
vitality to the measure. More than one-third of all the ini- 
tiated, entered the councils out of pure curiosity, to " see the 
elephant." The very fact that they knew nothing about the 
new order, and that no one would tell them, and that it was 
very difficult to find the gate to the dark retreat, set them 
crazy to enter the fraternity and see for themselves. 

6. The slave power was not long in discovering that this 
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movement might be useful in withstanding the progress of 
freedom. If they could inaugurate a new issue, absorb the 
attention of the North in a war upon foreigners, retard the 
ingress of immigrants who are filling up our free territory 
and advancing the preponderance of the free States ; if they 
could prevent immigrants from becoming naturalized, and 
thus exclude them from iihe polls, they would do a service to 
slavery that would add generations to its continuance. So 
slavery rushed into the order with eclat* 

The accidental combination of. these causes could not fail 
to ensure the rapid growth of this new Secret Order. And 
from the nature of the causes, and the situation of the country, 
we are looking for its equally rapid decline. Though it has 
nestled in the dark, and shrinks from public scrutiny, it cannot 
escape the scalpel of the critic, it must be dragged into the 
arena of sharp discussion ; and solid objections to its princi- 
ples and policy will shake its entire fabric, and rob it of its 
power. Its secrets have already leaked out, its mysteries are 
exploded, its novelty has passed away ; it must stand or fall 
upon its merits. Two novel features are involved in the 
ino\ii/a\ei\ti a secret conclave bound together by solemn oath for 
political purposes ; and proscription of persons of foreigti birth. * 
Whether thes^ shall become characteristics of our national 
policy is yet to be seen. We hope not, for reasons perfectly 
satisfactory to us, some of which we will set down for the 
reader's consideration. 

1. First, then, in regard to the oath, we hold its conditions 
and assumptions dishonorable and degrading. It is in the 
nature of the Order to demand on oath of the applicant for 
membership, to support a policy which he yet does not un- 
derstand. He is asked to foreswear himself to support meas- 
ures yet to be developed. This is dishonorable; because it 
implies that he either has nqt the talent to understand, or the 
honesty to support wise and just measures when proposed; or 
it implies what is still worse, that dishonorable measures are 
to be proposed, and that he is supposed to be sufficiently 
simple and perfidious to endorse them under pressure of his 
oath. 
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If the principles and measures are good, and the candidate 
sound in judgment and conscience, why keep him in the 
dark ? Why exact an oath to endorse, before the nature and 
tendency of the policy is understood ? To do so is to im- 
peach the ability and honesty of the man ; to comply ia to 
concede that the impeachment is just. Consider the nature 
of this oath. It binds the initiated to keep as a profound se* 
cret the plans and purposes of the Order, whether he regards 
them right or wrong ; to give his undivided support to the 
decrees of the majority ; and invokes the curses of every mem- 
ber of the Order upon him in every relation of life, if he pre- 
aumes to be guided by his own judgment, and act indepen- 
dent of the decree of the fraternity. Consider too that the 
oath bears upon political questions, in which every citizen ia 
interested, and has a right to know what forces are aspiring 
to govern, and when there is a moral certainty that corrup- 
tion will graap for the reins of power. How can an honora- 
ble man pledge himself to keep from the public what the 
. public have a right to know, and his duty as a man and a 
citizen obligates him to proclaim ? But every Know Noth- 
ing has made such a pledge. Is it not preposterous to en- 
gage to support the decree of a majority, to vote for such men 
and measures as they may put forward ? B31 this, private 
judgment is surrendered, so also is liberty, freedom of ac- 
tion. 

If the measure is unwise, no matter; if it is oppressive there 
is no excuse ; if it is a selfish scheme of a few crafty leaders, 
there is the pledge still ; if the men are wanting in ability 
and honesty, they must be supported — the majority has nom- 
inated them. If the whole affitir is against your conscieDce^ 
it is perilous to rebel ; for what is your conscience to that of 
the majority ? When was it known that a party respected 
the scruples of its dissenting members? Instead of getting 
credit for honesty, you will be charged with peijury, and 
probably quail under the charge, stifle conscience and vote 
to support the infamous measure. Who can put himself in 
such peril with impunity? The moment that he does it, be 
has lost his independence, is a slave to the opinions of oth- 
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ers, and either becomes a blind, reckless partizan, or is in 
constant feai* lest he shall be called upon to endorse obnox- 
ious men and measures. His conscience is troubled, his man- 
liness is offended, his morals endangered, his frankness and 
manly truthfulness fettered — he is dishonored. 

2. But the case has darker features still. It is a fact that 
all compact political organizations are controlled by a few, 
and these few are not the most honest or honorable. It is 
true in this case. A few trading politidans, who give their 
time, ingenuity and energy to the work, riiapethe action of 
the councils, so that in reality the oath to support the decrees 
of the majority is no less than an oath to passively swallow 
the behests of a small band of political speculators. The 
control of such men over loosely organized parties has been 
Ibund intolerable. They have controlled nominations and 
measures, until they have driven honest men from the politi- 
cal arena, and nearly ruined the State amidst the surges of 
their sordid conflicts. This new^ party is as much more dan- 
gerous, as it is more compactly organized, and secret in its 
action. Mere political jockeys here have the very best facil- 
ities to deceive and lead the masses to serve them in their 
selfish purposes. They are concealed from public scrutiny, 
in their schemes for promotion ; the whole business of the 
order is in their hands ; they hold over the fratemit^^ the ter- 
ror of the oath to coerce them to party fidelity ; they wield 
the power of partizan attachment, and if tolerably shrewd, 
will be able to manage all things to their liking. Age 
only adds to these evil tendencies. We have seen examples 
enough of blind devotion to party, while reckless of princi- 
ples ; and the longer a party t^ontinues, the stronger this at- 
tachment becomes, and the more certain are unprincipled 
demagogues to hold the reins. 

3. Organized paities are political schools for young men. 
From them they gather their notions of political principles, 
aims, morals and honor, and are made high-minded, just and 
faithful, or mean, cunning and dishonest, according to the 
instruction received. To place them in the presence of such 
a teacher as this new Order, must be disastrous. To no* 
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custom them to a servile devotion to the will of a majority ; 
to the spectacle of a large and powerful party, blindly led by 
a few unworthy, dishonorable men ; to hold over them the 
terror of a solemn oath to restrain them from independent 
and manly thought and action ; to accustom them to a mean, 
malicious persecution of those who have too much honesty 
and honor to submit to such bondage ; must be poisonous to 
their manliness, their morals, to all that tends to good citi- 
zenship* Let our ^oung men be trained in such a school, 
and it will not be long before political integrity will be more 
rare than angels' visits, and our republicanism will be trans- 
formed into a vicious tyranny- The perpetuity of republi- 
canism depends upon respect forntan. When the individual 
man thinks, judges and acts for himself, and every man re- 
spects the right of his brother to think, judge, speak and act 
freely for himself, republicanism is founded on a rock. But 
when the individual is merged in the society, when personal 
rights and personal duties are subordinated to party dicta- 
tion, there is an end to liberty. This secret conclave merges 
the individual in the Order, and discourages and forbids in- 
dividual thought and action ; it demands that the man be 
swallowed up in the party. What is gained in party efficien- 
cy and unity of action, is lost to man as an individual, hav- 
ing rights, duties, interests and responsibilities of his own. 
And what is lost to the individuality of man, is lost to the 

« 

liberty and safety of republican institutions, and gained to 
tyranny and political corruption. , 

4. It is said that *^ organizations have no conscience.*' If 
this be true of those whose measures enjoy the light, and are 
subject to public criticism, what must it be in a secret party 
like this? Ability to secure worldly advantage by doing 
wrong is fatal to the integrity of thousands, while public sen- 
timent holds the offender to a strict account ; what then must 
be the liability of politicians, never the most note^ for moral 
integrity, to resort to every means never so corrupt and ty- 
ranical, to advance their ends, while they are concealed from 
the light, and do their deeds in darkness ! 

Under the influence of such a society as this, the spirit of 
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manly thought, independent, action, conscientious regard for 
the right, patriotic devotion to the country's good, frank and 
ingenuous intercourse, honest and full discussion from the 
platform and by the press, must suSer a radical, a heart- 
saddening deterioration. This we cannot afford for the mere 
pleasure of party triumph. 

5. Moreover, there is no necessity or excuse for subh a 
movement. The right to speak, write, reform, change socie* 
ty, overturn institutions by revolutionizing pHblic sentiment, 
to remodel the entire form of government if we can convert 
the people to our views, is granted to us all. The field is open, 
the track is clear ; why should we skulk, hide, hold midnight 
councils in garrets or other concealed retreats ? If our doC' 
trines are good, they will not suffer by exposure ; if evil we 
should abandon them. Darkness or secrecy is the resort of 
tyrants and villains ; let not honest men be caught employ- 
ing such expedients. Open, free, full, frank discussion would 
demolish any tyranny on earth in half a generation ; and se- 
cret councils would overturn liberty in as short a time. A 
secret government is a terror to freemen. Who would wish 
to see this government secret in all its counsels and move- 
ments ? But a secret government is no more dangerous than 
a government controlled by a secret Order. If Know Noth- 
ingism prevails, or any other secret Order, we have at once 
all the evils of a secret government. When every officer is 
a member of this Order, and held accountable to its decrees, 
the governing power is transferred from the capital to the 
coiincils that meet in secret places. When that day arrives 
freemen will be in despair. Every patriot should do all in 
bis' power to avert it. 

An institution which has so many serious objections rest- 
ing against its principles and influence ; that exacts oaths 
which are inconsistent with our independence of thought and 
action, and our duty to our fellow citizens ; that enforces a 
secrecy which ia dangerous to the morals of the fraternity, 
and the impartial administration of government ; that threat- 
ens the Commonwealth in a new form with the evils of irrc^ 
Bponsible government, where men and measures are screened 
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from public view, and denied free discussion ; that by the 
compactness of its organization offers great facilities to craf 
ty and corrupt men to control all its councils, and dispose of the 
votes of the party for their own advantage ; that has no good 
principle which may not be advanced more safely and surely 
by open, manly action ; that* cultivates a servile spirit in the 
brotherhood, as it demands a dishonorable oath of initiation ; 
— an institution like this does not deserve the support of free- 
men ; — ^it ought not to exist in a free country. 

6. But aside from its secrecy and its objectionable oaths, 
the prescriptive policy of this new party is unwise and un-« 
just. That American citizens, whose fathers came from the 
old world; who are bouad to the mother countries by nu- 
merous ties ; who can number so many foreigners among the 
distinguished patriots of the Bevolution ; who enjoy an inde- 
pendent national existence at the expense of foreign gold and 
blood; who find on every hand foreigners in the very first 
ranks of citizenship ; who are linked to immigrant families by 
marriage, ties of friendship, by literary, commercial, social 
and religious intercourse; who boast of the adaptedness of 
republicanism to all classes of society, and the vital power 
of freedom to promote and elevate humanity ; — that such per- 
sons should assume that this continent is exclusively theirs ; 
— that they are the only men on earth who can safely enjoy 
the rights of citizenship ; that the immigrants of '55, are more 
dangerous to liberty than those who landed on our shores 
200 years ago, is simply ridiculous. This fraternity abandons 
the fundamental principles of republicanism to guard them 
from abuse, like the Quaker who was so zealous for peace 
that he was resolved to fight for it. These children of for- 
eigners are so afraid of their brethren who chanced to be bom 
where the fathers of Native Americans were, that they ex- 
clude them from citizenship ; they think that liberty is much 
safer in the hands of men who chance to be born in America, 
than with those who have broken away from the endearments 
of home, braved the dangerous ocean and sought a home 
amf>ng strangers that they may enjoy the blessings of a free 
government. Why should men who have sacrificed so much 
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for the privileges of republicanism be suspected of luke- 
niarmness in tbeir devotion to its principles ? Neither the 
l)ast nor the present justifies such a suspicion. 

The nambrr and character of immigrants are very far from 
justifying this crusade against them. There are not as many 
of them, and their character is not as dangerous as is gener* 
ally supposed. Our last census gives as the total of persons 
born in foreign lands, among us, only 2,210,828. Of these 
a million and a half come from countries where the Papal re^ 
ligion predominates ; and more than half a million are from 
countries where love of freedom, in religion and government, 
is not to be questioned. Whence came sterner republicans; 
and Protestants than from England, Scotland, and Wales ? 
Among the German immigrants nearly one-half are Protes- 
tant. All of the Holland Dutch are Protestant ; many from 
Ireland and France are Protestant, and ardent and safe re- 
publicans. It will not be far from the truth to conclude that 
one million of the immigrants are reliable Protestants, and 
true to free institutions. And we have good reason to know 
that the republicanism which has grown up under the disci- 
pline of tyranny is of the sternest sort. These Protestant 
foreigners will sacrifice more for liberty than nine-tenths of 
those who have never felt the yoke of oppression. There is 
no cause to fear from these immigrants. But we have re- 
iiiciiuing over one million who are Papists, are not they like- 
ly to ruin the commonweath ? We are not alarmed. It is a 
fact that the German and French Catholics are comparative- 
ly intelligent ; very few of them are unable to read; they are 
industrious ; and by no means servile tools of their priests, 
but are ardent lovers of liberty. They do not scruple to 
withstand the will of their priests, they discuss the policy of 
the church freely, send their children to public schools against 
the decree of the Bishop, withstand the efforts of the Bishops 
to control the temporalities of the church, and almost to a 
man repudiate the union of church and state, ai\d all control 
of their political action by their religious teachers. No one 
at ail acquainted with the contests between the spiritual and 
temporal powers in Germany and France will believe that 
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the Papal hierarchy can control the political action of their 
people in this country. They cannot do it at home where 
the civil power employs the spiritual as an ally, and thus 
gives it greater facilities for oppression. Yet even in Italy 
and Spain, the authority and influence of the prieshood are 
set at nought. Much less are they to be feared in this coun- 
4;ry, where no man can be coerced in religious matters. Men 
soon learn to love liberty and defend it. Dictation is by no 
means pleasant, and will not be submitted to when a better 
,way is practicable. The very atmosphere of this ciiuntry is 
fatal to servility, and papal priests bemoan the fact, and 
agree that *^there are no good Catholics in America." 

Were it left to French and German immigrants to vote for 
or against liberty of conscience, we have no doubt as to the 
result. Freedom in religion would be earned by an over- 
whelming majority. That the priests would desire and labor 
for a diflerent result, there is no doubt; but they could not 
control the people. Their power over these people has gone 
forever. 

The Irish are more servile, less intelligent, more disorder- 
ly and reckless, i. e. the Catholic portion of them. Of these 
there are about seven hundred thousand, giving not more 
than one hundred thousand voters. Then a goodly number 
of these are too intelligent and independent to be slaves to 
priestcraft. But allowing the masses of them to be, as they 
are, ignorant and vicious, the number is too small to justify 
such a wonderful alarm, and a resort to the secrecy and du- 
plicity of the Jesuit to withstand their influence. They can 
be managed more safely and successfully by open, fair deal- 
ing. 

This secret policy will increase the difficulty which it at- 
tempts to remove. It exasperates the immigrant; diverts his 
sympathies from us, and cools his ardor to become Ameri- 
canized ; deters him from efforts to improve, to rise in Intel lir 
gence and independence, and acquire the habits of a higher 
culture, and tends to fix upon him the brand of degradation, 
and consign him and his decendants to a low and vulgar dm^ 
tiny. And this of course makes of them dangerous citizens. 
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It will Muse ikftm to hate «• and our institationBi audi 
plot oar injorjr* But a manlj, iraternal prolicy will Ameri- 
oa^za tUa entire flood oC immigrants, and in one generation 
make of them the most reliable supporters of liberty and jna-- 
tioe. The history «f the past verifies this. The process of 
asBunilalioa goes on so rapidly that the entire offspring of 
immigrants become lost in our social beii^i-i-become Ameri-- 
can. Where are the Irish, Dutch, Scotch and French, who- 
have been bom on our shores, of parents of those nationali- 
ties? They are not to be founds except in rare cases where 
they have constituted separate communities. They speak 
the English language, possess the American spirit, and are 
not distinguishable from the sons of those who landed on our 
shores a hundred years since. Why attempt to disturb this 
order of things ? BeUgioii does not require it« Protestant- 
ism will leaven this lump a hondred fold quicker by enjoying, 
a free and equal association* All that tmth demiuids is free 
discussion. If Protestants oanaot hold their own and con-, 
vert this mass of ignorance witb<kit the aid of secret com* 
pacts, it has not the vitality we havia aapposed it had. How 
oan it expect to make headway against heatbemsm in distant 
lands, and convert the world to Christ, if it cannot renew 
one million of Papists in a generationy when they are brought 
ipto our aeigborbood, where we have avay advaoti^e over 
them, in lawt literature and sapeoor intelligence ? It ia a^ 
cowardly policy, it is disgraoefol to oar eaasei at la a saorifioa 
of moral force to resort to such meaaqres for aelf-firotectioB. 
It is conceding that we are unable to cope with our advarsaijr 
in open eonflio^ that we are filled with fear for mir fiita, and 
are obliged to turn Jesuits to escape destruction. Protea- 
tantism is driven to no auoh altenative, and Pjpotestants wiU 
not adopt this secret mode of warfare. Those who have 
firam political reasons* oat of auriosiijyi m from a fearful 
haartf joiawd these oofiBcils» will net adheM to thomi their 
nature^ spirit and priaetpleai aU rebel against jt|aad as aoon 
as they come to reflect, they will assume a more honorable 
position. 

fiHnce this new Order ii not based iq»on aonnd principles«. 
7 
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nor sustained by the moral sense of the country, when fairly 
understood, nor at all necessary to protect our political or 
religious institutions, we may hope and expect that it will 
soon lose its vitality. The many honorable and true men 
who at first joined the fraternity have left, or will leave it, 
and the people, we trust, will not soon be caught again in 
secret conclave for political or religious purposes. 



akt. vn.— moraltty op the old testament. 

V 

It is perhaps a little singular that while, on the one hand, 
i^kepticism sneers at the Biblical standard of reciprocal du* 
ties and regard, ad too high to be attained and too visionary 
to be accepted as a rule of practical life, on the other, it at* 
tacks the Bible, particularly the Old Testament, for alleged 
violations of equity and morality. These charges are ob- 
viously self-destructive, and imply the inherent weakness of 
the cause they are used to support, as also the impregnable 
strength of that they oppose. And yet, the former will be 
accepted by sordid natures, ill at ease under the scourging 
with which Christianity would drive worldliness from the 
temple of the hearty while the latter may mislead or confuse 
some, by nature or habit inclined to draw hasty conclusions 
from insufficient premises. 

The one, however, is undisguised diabolism, needing no 
logical refutation. It is a glorying in the shame of human 
depravity, which will be much more likely to excite aversion 
than love. Morever, it is simply the afterthought of world*' 
liness, which it neither produces nor can defend — a parasite 
without vitality of its own, and exhausting that of the object 
on which it fastens itself. For skepticism it has attachment 



* We not long since saw a copy of the '' Investigator" in which the Gokieo 
Role was pronounced utterly impracticable^ visionary and absurd. 
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without friendship, affiliation without strength — ^itis a leech 
that both deforms and weakens* Expose or destroy it, and 
the worldliness of the heart is quite as strong as ever, with 
perhaps a less repulsive guise. Eradicate the worldliness, and 
thereby you effecjfcually silence the objection and demonstrate 
its foUy'^the parasite dies with the ol^ect on whidi it grew. 
'Not «o with the other. Its seat is in the head rather than 
the heart. It may bewilder and captivate the judgment, 
while the heartrr-true to a noble instinct-scries out against it. 
It may cause the lip to say that the religion of the Bible is 
immoral and false, while the moral nature as constantly runs 
to and accepts it as realizing itshighest ideal of the good and 
the true. So far as it is accepted, it brings on a conflict be- 
tween the intellect and the . moral perceptions, in which it 
eeems a duty to crush out the image of God within us — ^to 
stifle the cry of recognition with which it would accept the 
ministry of Revelation, and eradicate from the heart thos^ 
higher impulses without which virtue is impossible. For 
when the moral nature has been schooled not to love, not td 
recognize the moral elements of Revelation, it must have al- 
ready become insensible to those higH promptings which 
alone lead to excellence. This self-confident form of skepti- 
cism therefore needs exposure. 

Its charges are mostly if not exclusively preferred against 
the Old Testament. At least, the strongest of them, and 
those most relied upon, are so directed ; so that if these prove 
to be unfounded, there will be no need of noticing othere« 
The specifications are somewhat various and vague, but may 
be classified as follows : 1. Instances in which it is said that 
the Old Testament represents God as sanctioning if hot com* 
manding wrong in men .; and, 2. Representations of the di- 
vine character which are declared to be at variance vrith 
moral worthiness. 

Under the first olass reference is made to such instances 
as the borrowing of the jewels oi the Egyptians at the Exo- 
dus, the destruction of the Canaanitish nations, the killing o( 
Sisera by Jael, the buying the birthright and securing the 
blessing from Esau by Jacobs the severity of the Jewish code 
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liipitbflBiMngSa%bftfli-bveiakmg, witchi^ With d^th, 

^ttd <dtber rttrilar Cflses, in which tti^ affiftneA t!ilM; dece{>tioti, 
CalsehMd, tfeflcfbery, isnielty, injcrsrtice iand 'ioppreirrion, tre 
fepve^enteA as receiving the divfne «anctStrti. Piroof of Vht 
second ek«B is tbotigirt to be found in those passages which 
speak «f Oad as repetitiiig, being jealous WoA angrj, hulingy 
Siting the fniiqtiity of the fathens upon theehildren, und the 
like. Boith <of these classes of upecifieatiofts, however, ob^ 
tiocmly '^bter in thai of moral obliquity, or imnk^altty. 

Tbeir object, and effect, so far as they hare uny, manifest^ 
ly is, eittier to discredit the Bible, as the we^ iX Chod, as a 
^(vtiolto-^^nd the Old and Kew Testametits are so fnterwmr A 
with each other thtit they must stand or fall togethep-^^^r ehe 
tb compel the conclusion that God. is tytunnical and vile, 
i»nd thus tmwoftfiy of love tt respect. This is e^fti^lent to 
buying that there is a God-^ibr reason approves what the 
heart instinctively ftssertis, that s«ch a God is tio dtoi at all } 
t^hile, tinder the circumirtances-*-the religion of %he Bible **e^ 
ing confessedly the most efficiently Ood-Iike the world evet 
enjoyed-'^he former conclusion prac^itolty simHints to iht 
same thing, iuasmuoh as it (represents ^d as leaving us, 
weak 6nd ignorant as We are, to be the prey alid sport of rin 
and sorrow, without any intervention on hfs part in our h&' 
halKl 3tt<A aOod also we^Mmld nort; love or re s pc frt* ^'^ ^ o i ildre- 
gafd in noliigher light than an impersonation ^(yTp^ywer, wMhout 
be&evoieMe, n^ercy or goodness. Gitbco* cotietttf ofi iis thero^ 
fore 4eBthii4ctive, not onty of Christian, btit of hmtfftti fkfth hoA 
hope. 

A thM conclusion has indeed beenthiifWti''HiMttH)fStraufi- 
sitffi theory -of the Old Testament, i(3ebept ^faM Itli tefveii mora 
8ttaussian UtMi Stratuss himseflf. It <;Oficedes thM dre imr- 
ish religion is diving, btrt ncrt th^ JefVirish "Stripltirts^ tHH^ 
tianty, it is said, has made itself responsible Ibt the fonner, 

btirtiitott>r'''thegeiiu!»ess, Xbb authefttidity, t>r tfaiB tntfnl 
and relfigiMs teadhftogs ^' oi* llhe )att«r. !h; Iti MMirt^ tha% 
* IMcM t^AedSirely, it Yn^y ttppear, thM thwd biodks posiMb 
k Mgk 'Mid very pecuKat character, Whidi iJiMiSd Ktrong ^- 
iMiiJe lariihto ^itiue <tt)ghi t>fthe lewMi t^Jl|ji»D ra&d It 11^ 



«pf eaF^ on ^ other band, tbait tbey also ood^lwi^ pubph 1;l^at 
is mor#dibl«, aq4 uueh thidt doea i^>t ^pprpve itaelf tiQi c^m; 
understanding and moral feelings."* ExoepA tit^ r«ferel9(Q^ tOi 
the n^oial feeling, this declaratkn is alnu^at id^tipal with 
what Straim says <if the £(ew T^tamepti so t^i^t h^tw^en 
the two, the «ntir^ records qC our religion are resoKed iMtQ 
meii^e mythst unreliable as to faots and often, £slaei iu aentift 
ment. It is, how^ veri only with this hyper^Straim wi oharg^ 
of oppugnanoe to the moral feelin^*-^ imworalilQ^^^with 
whieh we now intend to deal. But beingi as it i«t the ati^on^ 
ost and main promise from whi^h the conclusion is drawnt. i| 
it fallsi the entire theory may safely be deemed untenabl€^ 

1. It is by no means certain that Biblical criticism andeiXA 
Ckgeab bave aoeomplished all they ai?e capable o£ doing, in 
manifesting that apparent diffi/oultiesare not real. It is well 
kaown that groat advancea have been made m this direotioo. 
within a very lew years* Di|iculties beforo deemed inawh 
mountable have by them been veiy greatly lesaenedt and o£^ 
ten wholly removed ; and sk^ticism has thus been compolU 
od to relinquish poiitt aft^^r poi^t, to which it had most tena-^ 
w>usij climg. They may* aiid in all probability wUU rQ« 
move yet otbeir difficulties-^and who shall say how maojr^ 
while it is proverbial that most oif those making the oksectim 
referred to, are not themselves very conveipsant with themi 
or with their results in the hands of othen. They are th^e- 
fore met at the very outset of theijr asseveratioBs with a caur 
tion too signifieant to be justly, overlooked* When it V^ ci&h 
tain that we fully and precisely understand what is the true 
reading, a«d the true meaning, then — but not till thoQ — ms^y 
we proceed to dogmatize concerning its want of conipo^rnuty to^ 
justice and right. Until then we are at least in the dark; 
coneeFui^g the soundness of our premises. At best it is but 
jumping at the conclusion, and not the safest at that ; inasn 
much as it makes isolated passages and features to contradict 
and oppose the obvious and admitted spirit and tendeocy 

4)f the whole, 

* Appendix is Norixm^ GeDiiiBeDttB of tlie Goqiels, viA. 11., P* XUX. 
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As an illastratioDy on the point of exgesis, tiie Scripture 
narrative does net — ^as has so often been taken for granted — 
assume responsibility for the fraud of Jacob in obtaining the 
Birthright and Blessing from Esau. Nor does it imply that 
there ^as any legitimate connection between these transac- 
tions and the lineage of the Sayior through Jacob. How- 
ever Jacob may have thought, they undoubtedfy had nothing 
to do with it, the one way or the other. It was a point de- 
termined by God, irrespective of their individual conduct, 
while they were *^ not yet bom, neither having done any 
good or evil, that the purpose of God, according to election, 
might stand" — a case of unconditional, but not of personal 
election. 

The case of Jael is perhaps the most difficult of all to be 
disposed of— involving, directly or indirectly, nearly or quite 
all that is deduced from the rest. And yet the £fficulty 
chiefly arises from the eulogy in the song of Deborah, while 
it is not affirmed that she spake by divine inspiration. If she 
did not, of course, the argument from this case falls at once. 
Other instances might be considered, but these will suffice to 
show how much has too hastily been taken for granted ; and 
how much room is still left for the better understanding of 
Scripture interpretation, before we dogmatize too confident- 
ly of the immorality or injustice of the Bible. 

8. But there is a serious flaw in the standard of appeal. 
We know that these instances involve wrong — ^why ? Be- 
cause, as Beecher has it, they involve principles at war with 
"the (our) principles of honor and of right." But how does 
he, or any man, know that his ideas of'' honor and of right " 
are themselves certainly sound? Man's knowledge of every- 
thing else is confessedly limited and imperfect, and often er- 
roneous. Where is the assurance that this case is so abso- 
lutely an exception, as on the strength of it to charge God's 
Book, and himself also, with wrong? '' Who art thou that 
repliest against God ?" It seems strange to us that of all the 
reviewers of the "Conflict of Ages," no one has questioned 
this fundamental, and fundamentally defective, point. 

Now man's ideas of " hoaor and of right " are undoubtedly 
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defective. Even if right so far as they go, it is sufficiently 
XDanifest that they cannot cover the whole ground of the r^ 
lations of right and wrong action. To assert that they dO| 
.would be claiming no less than Omnisciepce for man — ^for 
nothing less than Omniscience could take in all the conditions 
essential to such judgment. But it is evident that an incom- 
plete enumeration of principles often leads to an erroneous 
conclusion — ^not, of course, because they are not true, but b^ 
cause they are not the 'whole truth — because an essential 
condition of a right result has been overlooked and omitted. 
Our not understanding all of the principles of honor and of 
right — ^to continue Mr. Beecher's phraseology— ought there- 
fore to teach us a lesson of caution and humility. 

Again, the known, felt and confessed imperfection 'of every 
class of our faculties, sufficiently evinces a liability to mis- 
conceive the principles of honor and of right, even where we 
suppose we apprehend them. A claim to the contrary would 
be a claim to infallibility, shaming the pretensions of even 
the Pope. Moreover, it is evident enough that we actually 
do sometimeB m«apprehend and miaconstrue, not simply 
what is right, but what is a principle of right. A Patago- 
nian's idea of honor and of right, not only disavows the guilt 
of theft, but transforms it to virtue.* We are wiser, it may 
be said ; but nevertheless we are in like manner men, and 
who shall say there is no one wiser than we — ^that we have 
reached the extreme limit of absolute truth — of infallible cor- 
rectness ? 

A case in point, involving at least the same class of facul- 
ties, is found in Prof. Norton's work, to which we have al- 
ready referred ; and he is among the foremost to condemn 
the Old Testament, wherever it does not implicitly agree 
with his own convictipns. He discredits the Old Testament 
narrative because it represents the Jews as backsliding so re- 
p^atedly after having ^* witnessed, for a long succession of 
y^ears, displays of miraculous power, the most astonishing, 



* Bourne's Captive in Patagonia, p. 88. 
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the mort magnificentf and 4^6 nMMt appalliijg.*'* Under eir* 
eumstanees raeh as tbeira, be thinks *^ ttie mhidB of aoj ha* 
fiian beings must have been wholly subdaed." Beeaneo the 
Bible represents that the Jews were not so subdued, for so 
long a thnOf he, therefore— on the strength of bis • own pe^ 
eeptions of the ease — repudiates the divine reeord. 

Prof. Norton probably judged the ease mueh as a little child 
Judges of how he would do, and what he wo^ld not do, if he 
were a man. He could not conceive how he would 'act tinis 
— in circumstances, obviously, very different firom any he was 
ever in — and hence he concludes the Jews actually did not. 
But — ^to say nothing of the disparity of circumstances pro- 
duced by the different ages in which he and they lived,— If 
he had taken note of the repeated baclislidings which occur 
among the less cultivated, religiously, of even American peo- 
ple, he might easily have arrived at the conclusion that the 
Old Testament narrative in this respect is not after all so ut- 
terly incredible. In point of fact, the incentives to lead the 
men of this generation to God, and to keep them faithfiil to 
him, are more than tenfold stronger than those operating up- 
on the Jews ; and yet, if he had looked out over his study ta- 
4>le, upon the world around him, he would have found par- 
allels to their inconstancy. So much for trusting too impli- 
dtly to one's own perceptions of what is true and right. 

It is said that these perceptions of right and wrong, this in- 
nate enunciation of the principles of honor and of right, are 
. from Ood, given us by him to be the guide of conduct, and can- 
not therefore be declared erroneous without impeaching his 
. character. The answer is that, aside from Revelation, they are 
indeed the best guides we Iiave ; but tliat, notwithstanding, 
God has not seen fit to endow any of our faculties widi in- 
fallibility, and his failure to do it in one case, no more im- 
peaches his character than does his failure to do it in another. 
And the fact that God has given us a Bevelation implies that 
without it we were in danger of not perceiving enough of the 



Appendix to GenaiDeDeaa of the G oepels, p. GXXIL 
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riglity ftnd »lao ol miaeoiioeiving what we might think we per* 
oeivejk Mcnreoverv in oppontion to all theory, we oppeee 
the faot that all men's ideas of honor and of right do not 
agree. If we sboold not differ from Dr. Beecher, or Prof. 
MfHrtoOf or some iiifideT caviller, as to what were the stand* 
ard prinoiplee of hoBor and of right, by which the Bible, and 
even Gtod hifliself, is to be tried, yet there is the manifest fact 
that others will not agree with us. The Patagonian, or 
TheodovB Parker, the Pope, or somebody else, would put in 
a disclaimer ; and maintain, by the authority of his equally 
infallible perception of the principles of honor and of right, 
that w% were in an error. The faotis-r^humiliating, discour- 
aging* or whatever else vre may call it, as it ish— there is in 
ns no absoliite standard of right ; and we must, as yet at least, 
consent to receive a Uttls instruction from above. Our sense 
of honor and of right, like conscience, to which obviously it 
is nearly related, is, in its sphere, the best light we have ; 
and one, which if we follow, in, though not out of its sphere, 
we shall be accepted-^-eo far as this matter goes. 

Another fallacy of this vaunted authority of our sense of 
right, ooDsists in applying to Ood what was intended to ap- 
ply only to ourselves. It is virtually assumedthat God may 
not do anything it is wrong for us to do. Because the innate 
principles of honor and of right, which God gave us to regu* 
late our own conduct, would forbid us to do thus and so, we 
hence conclude that, inasmuch as the Old Testament repror 
sents God as doing, or commanding men to do, some of these 
things, therefore the Old Testament is not of God-^^is immor* 
al, representing God as violating justice and right. 

The parent, clearly, may do what the child may not do, 
the government may do what the individual citizen may not 
do, and much more clearly God may justly do what we may 
not. It will be asked, and with an afrthat implies th^ ques- 
tion unanswerable, may God in hts dealings with men, violate 
the principles of honor and of right he has given them ? In 
the only sense in which the question can have any slgnii 
cance in the argument, we unhesitatingly answer, Yes. He 
may do what it would be wrong for us to do ; and the simple 
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statement of the matter in thia form at once sufficiently evin- 
ces its lack of significance. Even the parent may do what 
violates the law he justly lays down for the child — ^he may 
flog the child's brother, as he may rightly enough have for- 
bidden the child to do, the government may hang the mur- 
derer as the citizen may not do, and God may act toward the 
nations as it would be wrong for us to do. Nay mure. His 
acting thus may after all be the result and the proof of the 
highest good will— just as the prompt severity of the parent 
may not only proceed from the purest affection, but in the 
end subserves the highest good of the child. 

It does not therefore follow that, because God dealt more 
severely with the Canaanites than we are justified in dealing 
with one another, that he violated the principles of honor 
and of right applicable to his action* or that the Bible is to 
be discredited because it narrates the acts of that severity ; 
nor yet does it follow that such severity was not the result 
of good will, or that it did not actually result in good to the 
world. And whenever we proceed to argue what is right in 
God from what is right in man, we are guilty of the mon- 
strous though sometimes subtle fallacy of reasoning from one 
genus to another of an entirely difierent class — ^that because 
something is true of one thing, that it is therefore tme of an- 
other. In other and more technical language, it is an illicit 
process of the minor proposition. Apply it in the parallel, 
and in some respects precisely identical case of the taking of 
life, thus — ^It is wrong to take human life— ^od takes human 
life — ^therefore God violates the principles of honor and of 
right — and the fallacy is easily and clearly seen. 

And this principle that God may do what violates the 
principles of honor and of right, as between man and man, 
applies equally to those cases where men are commanded or 
authorized to perform such acts by God. What one may do 
directly he may do through another. God may authorize 
man to do vHiat what he may do directly, or by other 
agencies. And men, performing such acts, may fall back up* 
on the divine authorization; just as the hangman or the jailor 
exculpates himself from guiltiness by the authority of the law. 
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Strictly apeaking, indeed, God does not "violate** in hia 
own conduct the principles of right we are to observe. We 
have used the term to show that the thing to which, in the 
objection, the term violate is applied, is justifiable and right 
in God. It is no real violation of the principles of honor and 
of right applicable to us» because it is beyond and entirely 
out of the province of those principles. They do not at all 
apply to it ; and are no more violated in the case* than the 
principles of brotherly intercourse are violated by paternal au- 
thority or correction. 

3. That in man which may not be justifiable in an age of 
greater light and moral culture, may nevertheless be justifiable 
in an earlier and darker period Men are not solely bound by ab- 
solute right, but circumstances alter cases. Their highest 
obligation never transcends tiieir highest opportunities. It 
may transcend their highest perceptions, and men may be 
guilty for not doing better than they know how ; but they 
are never at fault for not doing better than they might have 
known how. In a dark and morally uncultivated age, men's 
opportunities for perceiving and appreciating the higher re- 
lations and obligations of right, are less than in a more culti- 
vated and enlightened period. Hence, what is sinful in the 
latter may be justifiable in the former. It is therefore unjust 
to judge the conduct of the Jews, under the comparatively 
feeble moral light of their dispensation, by the standard of 
our more favored and advanced dispensation. 

The Savior clearly recognised this principle in the case of 
divorce. He distinctly affirms that in the light of absolute 
right, or at least of that nearer approximation to it which 
marks his dispensation, the marriage relation is indissoluble, 
with one single exception. And yet he allows the propriety 
and rightfulness of the regulations of Moses in this respect, 
by which divorces were granted for many causes — ^because 
of the " hardness of their hearts "—of their comparatively 
low appreciation of moral relations. 

The same principle is also recognized by us in our daily in- 
tercourse with mankind. He who should discard it, in hia 
judgments of mankind, would be considered unjust in the ex- 
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treme. We recognize it in our dealings witb onr children, 
lliat 18 justified, and sometimes is even considered praise- 
worthy, in a mere child, that is sternly reprobated in the 
grown np man. That parent who should require as high a 
standard of moral action in the child of five years, as in the 
one of twenty, would pass for Kttl^ less than a monster. Ac- 
tions in a barbarous South Sea islander would be considered 
highly commendable, that in an inhabitant of New England 
would be deemed positively censurable, as coming ftir short 
of the mark Ae should reach. To judge the former by the 
rtandard to be applied to the latter would be manifestly and 
highly unjust. 

Applying the same principles to the conduct of men re- 
vealed in the Old Te8tament,tt wil appear in quite a dififerent 
light from that in which the objection is made. What 
the objection assumes as unjust and wrong will often thus 
turn out as right — as fiilly up to the highest standard of thm 
times — nay, more — as transcending greatly any standard that 
is to be found outside of the Jewish economy ; and so may be 
even praiseworthy. And if this be the case, then it certainly 
was not wrong, but right, that such acting should receive the 
Divine sanction, and a record be made of it in the Divine Or- 
acles. 

4. The representations of the Divine character made in the 
Old Testament were, of course and necessarily, made in th6 
language of the times. All human language is imperfect, 
and to the present time is deficient in terms descriptive of 
Divine excellences. But this was fkr more emphatically true 
tihen than now. When a writer of the Old Testament wished 
to speak of the Divine government in its aversion to sin, 
there was no other language at command than to say that 
€h>d hated it. Human hatred, though really very different 
ft^m the spirit with which God r^ards iniquity, was never- 
tfieless the hitman emotion whose name most nearly corre- 
^onded to the actual character of the Divine feeling. From 
ft Becessity of the caso, therefore, it was termed hatred. And 
jet, there were not wanting" indications of a collateral kind^ 
nAieh plainly enougti iardieated that GU>d*s hatred of sm and 
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tinners wu something quite unlike human hate. None but 
one who does not wish to see can well overlook this. And 
still, onoe see and admit it^ and all the difSculties connected 
with the various expressions representing God as hating, re^ 
penting, being angry, and the like^ in a similar manner vao' 
isk into nothing- 
There is, however, yet another consideration, in view of 
which such a method of communication was necessaiy. la 
addressing any being, it is obvious^ necessary to use not on- 
ly such language, but such ideas as he can comprehend. 0th'- 
erwise it is all Greek to him, and you might as well not talk 
to him at all. It would not be unlike attempting to convey 
a knowledge of Algebra to one utterly unacquainted with the 
principles of Arithmetic. Now the Jewisli mind. In Old Tea« 
tament times, was incapable of appreciating or oomprehendlng 
th6 higher phases of the Divine characteristics. It has only 
been by the culture of centuries— 4>y line upon line and pre« 
c^pt upon precept-^by all the higher light of the new and 
better dispensation, that we have come to comprehend-rpro- 
bably without yet fully appreciating— tbe bighBt* ideas of thd 
Divine character, which the objectoi* is belaboring the Old 
Testament for not uselessly endeavoring to Cotomuidcfft^i 
Where there Wtt not the ability to comprehend tbttn. Where 
anger and bate tre tbe liighMt tttid pureM fonn dt nvenloB 
tihat t\sb mind id topSthnt of, it i* obViMsly tiselMs to ifpMk 
of any higher, until you hi^d fiiM edttcatvd HMt Mind to « 
lugheir appredation-^nd thut, ihtbt^tMs belbt^Mi lM»btfiM 
tbe "ti^i^ otagtes^ AH ymt can do in wxynm^ miHk VMy el^ 
feet, is to addy^ss the higliett pero^ption ttiM tfidtftiig in liko 
ttoM uddtesMd. 

It ttdgbt be rfgnMcafit it thia ft^lul, to inqwin tf intal 
itieiitti tSi^ 'tA^tfttot l^ecttiM pMMiMd of lAMa MgMf Mmi of 
firo Divine -chanvetter, "wYiMk ke to ag tiii Hn OM IVttattMil 
doea tkot pvopeHy frmn^ Did bo |)eit tlMb itwrn ^Migiili 
ttytfaologyl It te HMMfrly igMMHtif HMMk IMftngvl 
ibmftmi «fMiMi, tcyf BMMMi, «r nay Iw atbii yhB oai f k y f 
Confenedly not. Did he «M ttuM ftMilMMneif tto 
Ald^ilm ph>pb^%ekiiO »fcJ^ O i " iligliliohii thu 
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he borrowed them from the Christtan system. Where did 
they come from ? Obviously enough from ChristiaDity — from 
the Bible. Their only source lies in the very Book they are 
Wrongfrilly Used to combat. But for the Bible, these ideas 
of Divine excellence, which it is deemed this same Bible ig- 
nores, would never have existed in the human mind— evi^ 
dently enough they have not existed where the light of this 
Bible has not shone. There must manifestly be something 
Vrrong when the child is thus made to repudiate its own pa* 
l-ent. 

The fact, is, that while the Bible addressed what was the 
present appreciation of each age, it most effectually, age by 
age» exalted and cultivated that appreciation, and has thus 
raised it to a point far above what it was in Old Testament 
times. It has thus done both of the only two possible things, 
by which a true knowledge of God could be given to the 
world — ^first, and at the outset, has imparted such knowledge 
of God as could be received, and then has constantly, and as 
&8t as possible, raised that appreciation to a higher and high-* 
er point, all the time increasing the knowledge along with 
the capacity to receive it. 

Without any attempt at meeting specific charges, except 
as illustrations, we have thus briefly glanced at some of the 
principles, in the light of which the Old Testament is easily 
enough vindicated from the charge of immorality — of viola* 
ting the principles of honor and of right. The considerations 
we have adduced are neither new, novel, nor far-fetched* 
They are such as commend themselves to reasonable minds ; 
and though they may not be complete, they are, we think 
amply sufficient, in their application to particular instances, 
to meet and overthrow the confident and specious assaults 
upon the Old Testament, to which we have referred — to 
show that it is only by overlooking and disregarding obvious 
and common sense principles, that this portion of the Bible 
Oan be made even to seem to violate the acknowledged just 
and holy spirit and tendency of the whole. In the light of 
tiiem, we shall be constrained to say of God's Old Test^* 
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ment deaUngs, as of the rest, '* Jiat and true are thy wnys^ thou 
King (/ SainU.^* 



Aet. vm.— contemporary literature. 

Ihb Chbmtuot Lxn, Social aito Ihditiouai.. By Peter Bayne, 11. Ai, Boston i 
Gould k Lincoln, etc. 1865. 1 Vol. 12 mo. pp. 628> 

This reprint of an English work lays the Christian pablio ander no small 
debt of obligation to the enterprising publishers who issue it in a style so wor« 
thy of its character. 'Whatever the title may soggest, it is no ordinary treatise* 
A clear and profound thinker here discourses in a manner marked by taste and 
dignity. Amid great variety of method there is comprehensive unity of design* 
A matured Christian man, familiar with the methods and cognizant of ths 
achievements of science, both in physics and psychology, a witness of the solu" 
tions given to the problem of huiaan life by spiritual pantheUm on the one 
hand and the positive philosophy on the other, a candid and even reverent ad* 
mirer of genius in all its wildest aberrations, he yet insists on the adequacy and 
divinity of the gospel. He unfolds its philosophy and stands by its facts ; he 
scorns all mere compliment which is offered it as one of the forces of the world* 
and demands that no man ignore its royalty. The patronizing air of skeptics 
is an offense in his eye ; he will be content with nothing from any source less 
than the publican's submissive prayer at its feet. He is not bigoted but earn* 
est ; he is no narrow and intolerant partizan, but a whol&«ouled and catholic 
disciple of Christ. He is not content with the attitude of defence ; zealous for 
his master's honor, he goes out to battle with the skeptical and sneering giantsi 
as David met Goliath, in the name of the living God. The vaunted positive 
philosophy of Comte, and the splendid and massive pantheism of Carl^e — the 
otie spurning Christianity on account of its supernatural and speculative ele« 
ments, and the other sneering at it on the ground of its philanthropic senti*- 
mentalism---iire analyzed with the patience of a metaphysician, and then 
scourged with the vehemence of a prophet The candor and courtesy with 
which he treats his foes, are only equalled by the skill and strength with which 
he lays them prostrate. 

More than half the volume deals directly with individual characters, which 
are made to stand out as illustrations and embodiments of the principles pre- 
viously enunciated and insisted on. Of these, Howard, Wilberforce and Bud^ 
gett exhibit the office and working of the Christian element in society ; while 
Foster, Arnold and Chalmers reveal its ministry as a power over and in person^ 
al character. These analyses, or reviews, or biographies, or portraitures — ^it is 
difficult to find a word adequately descriptive — surpass, in their own line, al- 
most every thing it has been Our fortune to read For keenness and subtlety 
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of perception, for developed steadiwM tA ittjgbU for YigMity «f Ittdyni, ftr 

' comprehensiveness of survey, for skill in defining a single <iaali^ «ad exbibit> 
iug its relative weight in the whole mass of character, for power to recondk 
and anifj apparent contradictions, for vividness in painting a life^cene and 
delicacy in tinting an incident, we know of few aathors who equal, none who 
sarpass him* In wielding a single one of these powers he may be beaten with- 
out great difficulty, but such varied ability is a rare accomplishment. 

The style, merely as such, it is easy to praise, and still it is open to wdl- 
founded oomphunt. The author's confession in the preface is fraak and manly* 
the truth it contains is so obvious as hardly to require a statement He sa^ : 
** My relation to Mr. Garlyle is two-fold. The influence exerted by him upon 
my tityle and modes of thought is as powerM aft my tahid was capable of r^ 
ceiving ; yet my dissent fVom his ofrituons id thorough and total.^ And yet the 
style is not wholly Cariyleaa. Mr. Baynd^ mental organization is too distinct 
and individual to admit of his transformatitm into a mere echo of Mr. Carlyle'l 
titanic, sky-rocket tones. T^ sssthetic ehanent is much stronger in him. Im- 
ages of beauty haunt him, making even his savage metaphors rdaz tiieir visagt 
and look mild. The picturesque and figurative are so abundant thai the 
thought is not unfreqliently overloaded, if not obscured, by the ornament. He 
sometimes suggerts Gllffllan, and prompts the query, whether he were not dm- 
ing at fine writing. Tet there is no fustian — ^no attempt to play the literary 
dramatist. There Is no apparent affectation ; though some of the profoonder 
di8<!iissioD8 would read better, and impress more deeply, if a severer eimpGcity 
had marked the phraseology. 

But just as it is, the book is one to be commended. Its discussions ar« able 
and practical, and their full mastery will afford a good gymnastic cultui« to the 
reader. The foes of vital Qhristianity which it reveals are not men of strawt 
but substantial, working entities, and the living forces of Christianity which it 
developes with such peculiar distinctness, must awaken new fuUi and gratitndt 
in the heaits where they meet a wdcome. The approval of social virtue, anda 
decoroaa attention to the simpler forms "which express religloas remerenoe, are 
too fhst^beoomlng the only badges of Christian ^dplcship. Hie faith iriiidi 
draws down light from h^ven, and the living yearning eneiigy wbose eveiy »- 
tfHnct is a Stmggle to perfect the reign of Jesus of Nanreth over men— these 
elements of human experienee grow raro; and feebler amid oor devdopawnta. 
Whatever shall really call us back to that humble and yet sablbne poaitioii, 
wtare, in the greKt might of our roused and ransomed natore, we reeotve, lika 
PmI, to know nothing save Jesus Christ and Urn cmctfied, is the gmr of no 
common blesring. All the better will it be if we carry there^ aloqg with fte 
hlgli enthusiasm of affection, and (he unyielding energy of iho will, die dea^ 
csta and well matured conviction of a cBscrimlnatlng and weQ i i i stn iet a d iD- 
tdleet thus to send, and then to hold as to the Hesnah'i croH anl 
sMiins the l^ithnate mknoo of this volume. 
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Bishop S. S. Junes. New York : Carlton t Phillips. 1865. 1 toI. 8to. pp 
686. 

We have read this volume through, with some care and very deep interest. 
There is heart in it — in the subject, and in the writer. Though there is so 
much that is oflBcial — ^the position and chief work of Dr. Hedding, the method 
adopted to obtain the materials for the biography, the appointment of the wri- 
ter, and the unavoidable prominence given to the Methodist church polity, yet 
we have in groat measure forgotten all these things as we have followed the 
emifient man from his early consecration to God and religion, to his ripe old 
age, and his honored sepulchre. The biographer's task was obviously a labor 
of love, and there is so much of real manliness in the spirit and life of Bishop 
Hedding, that he is traced through his varied but always heroic career with 
eagerness and enthusiasm. 

The bishop, humanly speaking, deserved his eminence. TTie dignity consort- 
ed beautifully with the rugged energy, the serene simplicity, and the moral 
worth of his character ;and his abundant aod unselfish toils in behalf of Metho- 
dism as a system, as well as for Christianity in the broader sense, received but 
a partial recognition and reward in the deference which lifted him to his seat 
Beginning his ministerial work at an early age, having enjoyed only meager lit. 
erary advantages even for that time, sent into the most trying, taxing, and la- 
borious of fields, spurred on by a devotion to his special work which forbade all 
turning aside to discipline his forces by systematic study, receiving next to 
nothing in tHe form of pecuniary compensation, cut off from fellowship with su- 
perior minds, — nothing but a high order of mind, or still better, nothing but 
a mind drinking in large measure of that inspiration of the Almighty that giv- 
eth understanding, can explain the steadiness and strength of his march up to 
the hdght of power and influence which he reached in the episcopate, and which 
he dignified by his long, judicious and successful administration. We have 
admired his strength, wondered at his discrimination and practical skill, revered 
his open, miaffectcd manliness, and been made grateful by the view of his 
unostentatious, yet fervent and vigorous piety. He was a noble worker, and 
he found his sphere. He was a genuine, solid, Christian man. 

Such is the impression made on us by his character and life as developed in 
the volume before us. We sat down to the book with some mental bias against 
binL The part he took, and the utterances he sent forth, in the struggle of 
that church with Slavery, as we understood them, dissatisfied and grieved us. 
Our judgment cannot endorse all his positions now. But we are less disposed 
to arraign him for temporizing, against the plain obligations of Christain duty, 
than before. He had evidently satisfied himself in early life that the Methodist 
church and polity were the true, heaven-appointed and heaven-approved 'agen- 
cies for promoting man's salvation ; and his experience gave greater depth to 
this conviction, year by year. That point jwas evidently settled — ^he acted on 
that as on an axiom. And so when he saw that Church and polity threatened, 
his deepest instincts and most religious affections prompted him to adopt meth- 
ods which should save the unity, and preserve the efficiency. And so he looked 
at this ^reai (picHtion of Slavery, and at the claims of the gospel in n:lation 
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thereto, throagh that medium of expediency. He was adf^^onsistent ; and his 
devotion to what was, in his eye, the welfare of religion and the honor of God, 
was deep and unwavering. There are several points in his administratioo 
which illustrate the same tiling. 

^ We arc sorry Dr. Clark should have deemed it necessary to step forth as the 
avowed champion, not onfy of his character, but of his policy. He docs not 
need it ; his character and spirit are the best expositors of the facts of his his- 
tory. Yet the biographer's work is generally well done. ITierc is no heartless 
panegyric ; the reverence felt for his bishop and friend was evidently sincere. 
There is an 'appropriateness in the eelections from the facts of bis history ; — 
they are neither too general or specific ; he has said enough to show the man; 
beyond that he does not tire us with repetition, nor disgust us uith uninstroct- 
ive fulness. 

The book does much in giving us a clear insight into the polity of Metho- 
dism, as it was framed in its infancy, and as it has operated in practice. The 
skill of its mccliaiLsm and the friction of its movement are alike revealed. Of 
all tluit we say noihii'g now ; at another time we may attempt its analyj^is, and 
consider its adaptations. Meantime, we commend this book to all who would 
be taught and blessed by eminent religious example, and become more familiar 
with the forces which Christianity has created and stills keeps alive. 

Ths Life of the Rev. Robert Newton, D. D. By Thomas Jaokson. New York: 
Carlton A Phillips. 1855. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 427. 

Pleasant and chaste is this biography of an eminent Christian minister, and 
deeply pious num. His name has long been held in reverence among the mem- 
bers of the Wesleyan CImrch of England, and his ability and excellence found 
not un frequent mention among Christians generally on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. ITe seems to have possessed no startling originalities, and neither aimed at 
nor lived what would be regarded as a unique life. By, diligent study, self- 
denying zeal and ministerial devotion, he ruse to a prominence amuug his 
brethren which was accorded to him without jealousy, and in a beautiful and 
serene old age he went to his rest amid the sincere mourning of thous^and^. He 
shows us how a life surrounded by no unusual advantages may rise to the beau- 
ty and sublimity of Christian heroism ; how withoift extraordinary abiiities, a 
consistent, growing, working piety may find its way over all obstacU^, and at- 
tract to itself, as it rises transfigured toward heaven, the eyes of a nation. Suc.i 
a man is a prophetic reprover of desponding and inane souls ; and such a life 
reads off high practical lessons whose import is weighty and solemn. AViib 
both authority and promise does this biography say to us, " Go and do thou 
likewise." Its chaste and tender and unambitious stylo admirably befits the 
character dt its subject. 

Essays on the Pbeaching RKQmRED by the Times, and the best methods of (Staining 
it, with reminificences and illuBtrations of Methodist preaching. Including rules for 
extemporaneous preaching, and oh&racteristio sketches of OHn, F^k, Bftaoom, Cuok> 
man, Summcrfield, and other noted extemporaneous preachers. By Abel Stereos . 
New York: Carlton * Phillips. 1655. 1 vol. 12 mo. pp. 26r.. 
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This is a proxniaing title for a book of these dimensions ; — a fine indication 
that here may be found, * Mxdium in parvo,* It is a mere matter of taste, how- 
ever, whether or not the title page shall be a condensed table of contents. Still 
this is a real book. It has an earnest soul in its small, nnimposiug body. Its 
pages flash with fire, and its direct, straight-forward sentences aim at a definite 
target, and not unfrequently hit it It pelts learned dolness, mumbling off its 
^soporific dogmatics in its fashionable pulpit, without timidity or mercy ; it leers 
sarcastically at clerical mannerisms ; it refuses to own as a real successor of the 
apostles, every ordained wearer of a white neckcloth and a sanctimonious face ; 
and it is absolutely trenchant and savage when it deals with ' Preachers' Man- 
uals,' * Pulpit Cyclopedias,' and * Model Plans for Sermonizing.' The author 
demands that the pulpit should be an arena for original, free, and earnest men, 
that the range of its discussions should be broad, that its themes be practical, 
and its ambition be real redeeming work. He does not like dependence on a 
manuscript, and denies the general necessity of even notes or sketches in the pul. 
pit. 

The matter has mostly appeared before in the Methodist Quarterly Review, 
and the National Magazine ,* and of course^ much of it has special reference to 
Methodist ministers, and presupposes the operation of the Methodist polity. 
Making allowance for some strong statements for which we should ask the 
proof, and hesitating about the endorsement of the idea that the Methodist 
pulpit has furnished so large a share of the best ministerial talent as it has here 
credit for ; we confess our pleasure at the appearance of this earnest, timely, 
able and suggestive treatise. It is but too obvious that the pulpit has but a 
comparatively feeble hold of the public confidence, and that as a controlling 
force, it must sometimes mourn over its want of power. The causes of its weak- 
ness and the conditions of its efficiency are points of high moment to the Chris- 
tian world. This treatise will at least stimulate inquiry, and may aid in the 
practical solution of the problem. ^ 

Thb Escaped NXm ; or diwlosures of Convent Life ; and the ConfossionB of a Sister of 
Charity. Giving a ^loro minute detail of their inner life^Jsnd a bolder revelation of 
the Secrets of Nunneries, than have ever before been submitted to the American pnb* 
Uc. New York: DeWitt & Davenport. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 344. 

This book has been long and earnestly heralded, and provoked litigation be- 
fore it saw the light. It is interesting; and its statements, so far as they gain 
credence, are adapted to awaken indignation against papists. But, though 
such transactions as it describ<» are doubtless in keeping with much of nunnery 
life, there is probably very little reliance to be put on the narrative, as a state- 
ment of real facts. It appears anonymously ; and is evidently in great meas- 
ure a work of imagination. Its literary merits are not great, and its popularity 
will probably be neither long nor dignified. It is a bubble on the current of 
Know Nothingism— easily thrown up— soon disappearing. 

Japah as it was and 18. By Richard Hildreth, author of ** Histoiy of the United 
States," etc. Boston : PhilUps, Sampson A Co. 1866. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 676. 

The name of Mr. Hildreth, in connection with such a work as this, is a guar- 
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anty of accuracy and ability. The compilation and arrangement of facts nnist 
have been a work of great care and labor, and- yet nothing appears hastily or 
imperfectly done. Most readers will be surprised at finding that such ample 
materials for a history qf that sealed country were in existence. The author 
intimates that of few countries do we really know more than of Japan ; a fact 
for which he in great measure accounts by reference to the curiosity and keen- 
ness of observation provoked by the exclusive policy heretofore adopted by that 
people. The Portuguese, Spanish and Dutch have held intercourse with Japan^ 
beginning some three centuries since, but the information gathered up in that 
intercourse, thougjh quite full and specific, is now laid open to the eye of Amm" 
can readers generally for the first time. The work is replete with interest, and 
lays the public under no small obligation to the author. Signal ability and 
eminent good taste characterize the labor of the annalist. It is with us the be- 
ginning, and we see no reason why it may not be the end of Japanese history, 
for some time to come. 

Thb Stahdabd Sboovd RKAsm; oontainiog introdnetory exereises in artioalafiaB; aa 
ezplanatoiy index; reading leaBona, eto. By Epes Sergenty Mtthor, ete. With illiis- 
iratlons by BiUxngs and otheiy. Bqaton: Phillips, Sampson A Oo. 1865. 

We have ahready commended the various numbers of this Set of Readers as 
they have appeared. This number prompts to a repetition of our testimony to 
their rare excellence and adaptation. The specimen before us is admirable, 
every way. Its coming will prompt f^ clapping of the hands among the little 
ones ; and wise teachers can hardly do less than smile. Success to Mr. Sargent 
in this good work. 



Thb Gloaia nr Excblsib ; an extensive collection of new Church Mnsle, oonnsting 
of Hymn tunes, Anthems, Sentences, Chorusus and Chants, etc. etc, etc By 
W. Williams, organist and director of music at the Bowdoin Square Ohnrehy etc etc 
Boston : Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1855. 

Singing Books multiply apace. So far as that fact indicates real advance- 
ment in musical taste and culture, we ought to r^oioe in it, and do so. The 
learning and practice of ntrasic — especially sacred music, is very greatly needed 
to chasten and harmonize the perturbed and nervous American mind. ^Esthetic 
and affectional culture is what we imperatively need as a people. Our heart 
wealth is not rapidly multiplying. Business competition afibrds the element 
which our life declares indispensable. If commercial stagnation were to be 
general and continued, and the intense gladiatorship of the exchaoge were to 
cease, we know not but half our population would go crasy through rcsitemieBB, 
or go to the mad-house from sheer ennui. The culture of music at home is 
greatly needed to counteract this, tendency to nervous exoesB, and oeatrate 
what is ahready a fearful public disease. 

But this is not a notice of a new collection of music. We have looked over 
this book with some care, and tried quite a number of these tunes on the instru- 
ment, and ^th this result, in the form of conviction. I. The music has a diar 
acter of its own. It is not a plagiaristio reprint. It is not the work of a mere 
imitator. 2. It shows musical culture and taste. The science of faannooy is 
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well understood and conformed to^there are original and independent combinations 
and resolutioDSi and the ready nse of the music implies practical skill and talent. 
3. More or less of the compositions are rich, sustained and imprcssivei — for 
ishing opportunity for true effect in the execution. It will stand the ordeal of 
amateur criticism. 4. And yet as a book for the general use of choirs in 
public worship, we don't like it. For simple choir practice it might be used to 
advantage, but as an avenue for public praise in the sanctuary we should never 
choose nor approve it. A well trained and skilful quartette would execute the 
music finely, while the people wondered and admired ; but an ordinary choir 
could do little but torture the devotional soul which committed itself to their 
impulsions, while using the great body of this music. And that is the ground 
of our dislike. We want solid, simple music for the sanctuary, with few slurs, 
and no remote chords, and daring resolutions. Artistic and operatic music has 
its sphere and its mission, but it finds neither in the worship of the Christian 
sanctuary. Wc want there the serene simplicity that confuses no understand- 
ings and tortures no true heart ; which leaves nothing to puzzle and perplex the 
hearer, but, instead, bears his devotional feeling onward in a free and natural 
channel toward the heavens. The true style of sanctuary singing is the congre- 
gational ; and so we ore satisfied only with that form of effort in the way of 
making tune books for Sabbath use, which looks and tends in this direction* 
Judged from its own stand-point, . and admitting the propriety of its own aim,' 
we c5uld commend this collection, as having substantial merits, and deserv* 
ing the attention of the musical community. 

The Ch&iit of Hitrosr ; an argument gronnded in the facts of his lifo on earth. By 
John Yonng, M. A. Bobert Carter and Brothers. 1855. New York. 

It is not often we read a book at one sitting, but this we should have so read 
had it been twice as large as it is. This is the first we have seen or heard of 
Mr. Young, but we hope it may not be the last. The style is captivating, but 
in the masterly ease of the arguments one forgets every thing but the thoughts. 
Mr. Young freely hands over to the opponent the advantage of all questiona- 
ble points save the main one, and that he maintains with such ease and self- 
possession that you can scarce believe there was ever an enemy in the field. 

SxpRBSBNTATiVK WoxBN ; From Eve the wife of the first, to Mary the mother of the 
second Adam. By Geo. C. Baldwin, D. D. Sheldon, Lamport and Blakemaa. 
New York : 1865. 

Mrs. Stowe has said, " it has often seemed to the writer, that no greater ser- 
vice could be done to a class of the community than to reproduce the sacred 
narrative under the aspects which it presents to an imaginative mind, with the 
appliances of geographical, historical and critical knowledge." Those who 
study and love the Bible most are most ready to concede the utility of what 
Mrs. Stowe suggests, and such persons can but take great pleasure in such 
works as that by Conybeare and Howson on St Paul, "Foot Prints of St. 
Paul," " Representative Women," and others which in greater or less degree 
eontribute to the proposed object 

Dr. Baldwin has in the book before us, with a good degree of success, repro- 
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xluced the history of the leading events of the Sacred Narratiyc, from Eve to 
Mary, in Biographical skt^tclies of representative women spoken of in ihe Scrip- 
tures. "Selecting," as he says, ''one prominent female of a period, and group- 
ing around her the chief incidents of that period," he has given the book a uni- 
ty, though it it is in such form that each looture is complete in itself. 

" Sarah, the Deferential Wife," "Rebecca, the Managing woman," "Jochebed, 
the faithful mother,", " Miriam the first prophetess," " Ruth, the young widow," 
" Endor's Witch, the female spiritualist," "Abigail, the superior wife of an in- 
ferior husband," " Shcba's Queen, the wise woman," " Esther, the resistless pe- 
titioner," ** Elizabeth, the believing wife," constitute the series except the first, 
"Eve the tempted and fallen woman," and the last, "Mary, the Mother of Josus." 
We have taken space to give these captions not only to indicate what this book 
is, but also to suggest to the preacher, it may be, a new method of usofolnesi 
in communicating a knowledge of the Scriptures, and at the same time cnforc* 
ing their truth in a successful manner. " Abigail " is one of the best chapters in 
the book, as the truth, which the author takes occasion to enforce in it, is 
doubtless needful, especially, as he suggests, in these times. 

As to " imaginative mind," we think the cultivated reader, will not be so 
much impressed with the power oi the author's " imagination," as with the ex 
euberance of his" fancy." The evidences of an attempt at fine writing are so 
painfully manifest as greatly to mar the beauty of a book which displays more 
than ordinary tact and ability in the treatment of a deeply interesting subject 
The publishers have done their part in. a highly creditable manner. 

SxLKCT Works of the Rev. Thomaa Boston, minister of Ettriok. With a memoir of his 
life and writings. Edited by the Rev. Alexander S. Patterson, minister of Hntoheeon- 
town Free Ohuroh, Glasgow. New York: Robert Garter and Broihen. 1855. 

Thomas Boston was bom in 1676, and died 1732, scarcely old in years, but 
weary with labor and meet for heaven. Few Scotchmen, eveh, have shown 
greater power of intellect and heart than Boston. He is chiefly known as the 
author of " Human Nature in its four fold state," in which he ably treats of 
the chief doctrines in the whole body of divinity. In the large book before us, 
in addition to " the four-fold state," are several other works by the same au- 
thor. Indeed, " the four-fold state " occupies, jxirhaps, about a quarter of the 
volimie, and it is enough to say that the other three quarters are worthy to be 
iu the place they occupy. 

From the same house we have just received " the Priest, Puritan and Preach- 
er," by J. C. Ryle, a low church clergyman, who in this work reminds hid 
Episcopalian brethren of some wholesome things to be remembered concerning 
Latimer, Baxter and Whitfield, and their times. 

Also, Prize Essay, by Rev. John Tullock, D. D. Mr. Burnet, a merchant of 
Aberdeen, bequeathed, in the year 1785, certain sums to be expended at inter- 
vals of forty years, in the shape of premiums for Essays on the attributes of 
Divine Wisdom and Goodness. Recently the two premiums amounting to 
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abont $15,000, have been awarded, one to R. A. Thompson, M. A., Lincoln- 
ehiFc. the other to the author of this book. When it is considered that the 
judi^ are competent men, and that there were not less five hundred competi- 
tors, we should expect the prize essays would display very rare ability. We 
can only speak of this, as we have not seen the other which took the first prize; 
but of this we are prepared to say it will not disappoint the expectation that 
has been raised by the circumstances in which it had its origin. The first sec- 
tion is devoted to the consideration of the " Principles of inductive Evidence;" 
the second, to " Illustrative (inductive) Evidence :" the third to " Moral Induc- 
tive Evidence ;" the remaining one, to answering objections, llie chief point 
of strength in the book, we take it, is, after havinp: clearly set forth the objcet- 
tive evidences, the author firmly seizes and unfolds the subjective evidences tlins 
necessarily implied. Its style is perspicuous, and easy for so profound a sul>- 
Ject. 

Also, "A Body of Divinity : wherein the Doctrines of the Chridtiun lloli- 
gion are explained and defended, being the substance of several lectures en the 
Assembly's larger Catechism, by Thomas Ridgley, D. I)., edited by tl.e Rev. 
John M. Wilson. In two volumes." Dr. Ridgley was born about 1(5(57, and 
died 1G34. "In 1712," says the Biographical notice in this book, ''upon the 
death of Dr. Chauncey, the first tutor of the oldest Independent College in 
Britain, Mr. Ridgley succeeded him in the theological chair." The name of Dr. 
Ridgley stands very high among the Independents to this day. We regret that 
this work reached us at a day so late thai we are not able to speak of it from 
our own knowledge. 

* 
JjBTTBr to a Tonng Physician just entering upon practice. By James Jackson, M. D. 

L.L. D.f Ao., Boston; Phillips, Sampson k Co. 1855. \ vol. 12mo. 

This is another volume conceived in a spirit and executed in a manner 
somewhat similar to * Hay ward's Surgical Reports,' noticed in the last 
number of this work. The book embodies many of the best results '^f the 
author's long, patient observation, and extensive medical practice in the 
city of Boston. His eminence in his profession, his high social standing, his 
acknowledged abilities, and th^ ripeness of his age,all combine to give weight 
to his opinions and impressiveness to bis counsels. The fiicts here stated, 
and the suggestions thrown out must render the volume of peculiar interest 
to the class of persons for whom especially it was designed. Dr. Jackson's 
mind is evidently a philosophic as well as a practical one ; he has faith in 
principles and patience to wait for their development and vindication ^ ho 
scorns all mere empiricsm and will not tolerate for an hour the experiment- 
ing of the mere theorist, or the quackery of the self-conceited natural doc? 
tor. He has been & diligent student through the whole of bis long life, and 
utters bis convictions now from his retirement with a modest confidence; 
His boof is adapted to render physicians who heed its lessons, men of dis- 
crimination and feeling, critical in mind and sympathetic in heart. It points 
out the path by means of which medical science is to attain to certainty and 
stability. 
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The style is admirable. It is dignifiedly familiar, and anartifioiaUy ezact; 
it exhibits taste without artifice, and blends a pore simplicity with a tone 
elevated and refined. It indicates that the author is a sort ot natural aodal 
nobleman. His dedicatory letter to Dr. Warren is a beautiful exhibition of 
long-tried friendship, and the lesson of high-minded generosity it teaches is 
worthy of close practical study by all young men who are entering the arena 
of professional or business life. 

Modern Mysteries Explained and Exposed. In four ports. . By Asa Mahan. Pint 
President of Cleveli^d Uniyersity. Byston: John P, Jewott ds, Co. 1856. 

Our readers need to have very little said respecting the ability, merits and 
character of this volume, when they are informed that it consists of a 
thorough and extensive investigation of the whole subject of Modem Spirit- 
ualism, &c., after the manner of the articles on that subject which have ap- 
peared in the Quarterly ; and that the author of this book, and the vnriter 
of those articles is one and the same. We violate no confidence in saying 
that now : and' any careful reader of the two might find even this statement 
unneces<3aTy. It is a powerful argument by a powerful man. 



Mca8r8. (jQuId & Lincoln have in press a new work by James B. Walker, au- 
thor of " Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation," entitled, " God Bevcaled in the 
Process of Creation and by the Manifestation of Jesus Christ : indnding an 
Examination of the Development Theory contained in the "Vestiges of the Kat. 
ural History of Creation." Also, " Knowledge is power, by Charles Knight. 
With numerous illostrations. American Edition, revised with additions" ; ^'Sa- 
cred Latin Pooty, chiefly Lyrical, by Richard Chenevix Trench, revised with 
important additions, by Prof J. S. Lincohi of Brown University ; Exposition 
of the Sermon on the Mount, by Richard Chenevix IVcnch. 

IX PREPARATION : 

ITic Annual of Scientific Discovery ; or Year Book of Facts in Science and 
Art. for 1856. 
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